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PREFACE. 


A few months since, the Compiler of this 
Catalogue was engaged in a correspondence 
with the Principal of the College at Delhi, on 
the subject of lithographing an uniform edition 
of the Native Historians of India On refer- 
ring; the matter to His Honor the Lieutenant 
Governor N W P , it was replied that the 
Education Funds at the disposal of the Go- 
vernment were not sufficient to warrant the 
outlay of so large a sum as the scheme re- 
quired, and without which it would have been 
impossible to complete so expensive an un- 
dertaking At the same time it was inti- 
mated, that, as few people were acquainted 
with the particular works which should be 
selected to form such a series, it would be 
very desirable that an Index of them should 
be drawn up, in order that the Manuscripts 
might be sought for, and deposited in one of 
our College Libraries, to be printed or litho- 
graphed hereafter, should cncumstances ren- 
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der it expedient and should the public taste, 
at present lamentably indifferent, show any 
inclination for greater familiarity with the true 
sources of the Muhammedan History of India. 

The author willingly undertook this task, 
as it did not appear one of much difficulty : 
but in endeayouring to accomplish it, the 
mere Nominal Index which he was invited to 
compile, has insensibly expanded into seyeral 
Volumes : for, encouraged not only by fin ding 
that no work had eyer been written specially 
on this matter, but also by receiving from 
many distinguished Orientalists, both Euro- 

* v_ ' 

pean and Native, their confessions of entire ig- 
norance on the subject of his enquiries, he was 
persuaded that it would be useful to append, 
as far as his knowledge would permit, a few 
notes to each History as it came under consi- 
deration, illustrative of the matter it compre- 
hends, the style, position, and prejudices of 
the several authors, and the merits or defici- 
encies of their execution 

Brief extracts from the several works have 
been given in the fourth \ olume, in order to 
show the style of each author. Some of 
these have been translated in the three first 
Volumes : of some, where the text is of no 
interest, the translation has been omitted: 
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but in most instances, the English translations 
exceed the Persian text. As the transla- 
tion and the printing of the Persian text 
occurred at different periods, the translation 
will be found occasionally to vary from the 
text, having been executed probably from a 
different Manuscript, and the preferable read- 
ing taken for the fourth Volume. The versions 
are inelegant, as, m order to show the nature 
of the original, they keep as close to it as 
possible , and no freedom has been indulged 
in with the object of improving the style, 
sentiments, connexion, or metaphors of the 
several passages which have been quoted 

The author has been very particular in 
noticmg every translation known to him, in 
order that students, into whose hands this 
Index may fall, may be saved the useless 
trouble, which he in his ignorance has more 
than once entailed upon himself — of under- 
taking a translation which had already been 
executed by others. 

He had hoped to be able to add to this Index 
an account of the historians of the indepen- 
dent Muhammedan monarchies, such as of 
Gujrdt, Bengal, Cashimr and others , but the 
work, as it is, has already extended to a 
length beyond what either its name 01 the 
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interest of the subject warrants, and sufficient 
information is given respecting their annals 
in many of the General Histories. For the 
same reason he must forego an intended notice 
of the various collections of private letters 
relating to the history of India, and the mat- 
ters which chiefly interested the generation of 
the writers. 

The historians of the Delhi Emperors have 
been noticed down to the reign of Shah A'lam, 
when new actors appear upon the stage ; 
when a more stirring and eventful period of 
India’s History commences ; and when the 
full light of European truth and discernment 
begins to shed its beams upon the obscurity 
of the past, and to relieve us from the neces- 
sity of appealing to the Native Chroniclers of 
the time, who are, for the most part, dull, 
prejudiced, ignorant, and superficial. 

If it be doubted whether it is worth while 
to trouble ourselves about collecting such 
works as are here noticed, it is sufficient to 
reply that other countries have benefited by 
similar labours — exemplified in the Scriptores 
Rerum Italicarum, the Auctores Yeteres His- 
toric Ecclesiastic®, the Monumenta Boica, 
the Recueil des Historiens des Gaules, and 
a hundred other collections of the same 
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kind — but no objection is urged against them 
on the ground that each chronicler, taken 
individually, is not of any conspicuous merit 
They are universally considered as useful 
depositories of knowledge, from which the 
labour and diligence of succeeding scholars 
may extract materials for the erection of a 
better and more solid structure. This coun- 
try offers some peculiar facilities for such a 
collection, which it would be vain to look for 
elsewhere, — since the number of available 
persons, sufficiently educated for the purpose 
of transcribing, collating, and indexing, is very 
large, and they would be content with a small 
remuneration Another urgent reason for 
undertaking such a work in this country, is 
the mcessant depredation whichinsectS', moths, 
dust, moisture, and vermin are committmg 
upon the small store of Manuscripts which is 
now extant. Every day is of importance m res- 
cuing the remnant from still further damage, 
as was too painfully evident a short time 
ago, from a repoit presented to the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal, respecting the injury which 
has already been sustained by their collection. 

On the other hand, it must not be conceal- 
ed, that m India, independent of the want of 
standard books of reference, great difficulties 
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beset the enquirer in this path of literature, 
arising chieSr from one of the defects in the 
national character, riz. : the intense desire for 
parade and ostentation, which induces authors 
to quote works they hare never seen, and to 
lay claim to an erudition which the limi ted 
extent of their knowledge does not justifr. 

For instance, not manv nears asro there was 

• • ■ — 

published at Agra an usefal set of chronologi- 
cal tables of me Moghul dvrastv. said to be 
founded on the authority of several excellent 
works named by the author. Having been long 
in search of many of these works. I requested 
from the author a more particular account of 
them. He replied, that some had been once 
in his possession and had been given away : 
some he had borrowed : and some were lost 
or mislaid : but the parties to whom he had 
given, and from whom he had borrowed, 
denied all knowledge of the works, or even of 
their titles. Indeed, most of them contained 
noth ins: on the subject which they were in- 
tended to illustrate, and they were evidently 
mentioned by the author for the mere object 
of acquiring credit for the accuracy and extent 
of his researches. 

Asa in. a native gentleman furnished a cata- 

< — - s 

logue of the manuscripts said to compose the 
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liistorical collection of His Highness the Ni- 
zam ; hut on close examination I foimd that, 
from beginning to end, it was a complete 
fabrication, the names of the works being 
taken from the prefaces of standard histones, 
in which it is usnal to quote the anthonties, 
— the very identical sequence of names, and 
even the errors of the onginals, being impli- 
citly followed 

Against these impudent and interested 
frauds we must consequently he on our 
guard, not less than against the blunders 
arising from negligence and ignorance , — the 
misquoting of titles, dates, and names ; — the 
ascription to wrong authors ; — the absence 
of beginnings and endings ; — the arbitrary 
substitution of new ones to complete a muti- 
lated manuscript , — the mistakes of copyists ; 
— the exercise of ingenuity in then’ correc- 
tions, and of fancy in their additions ; — all 
these, added to the ordinary sources of error 
attributable to the well known difficulty of 
deciphering Oriental Manuscripts, present 
many obstacles sufficient to damp even the 
ardour of an enthusiast Besides which, we 
have to lament the entire absence of hterary 
history and biography, which in India is 
devoted only to Saints and Poets. "Where 
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fairy tales and fictions are included under the 
general name of History, we cannot expect to 
learn much respecting the character, pursuits, 
motives, and actions of historians, unless 
they are pleased to reveal them to us them- 
selves, and to entrust us with their familiar 
confidences ; or unless they happen to have 
enacted a conspicuous part m the scenes 
which they describe * Even m Europef this 
deficiency has been complained of; how much 
more, therefore, is it likely to be a subject of 
regret, where despotism is triumphant ; where 
the active elements of life are few ; and where 


* Neque emm sufficere, nt Codicum inscnptiones legantnr, qni sicpe 
nut fals03 aut truncatos titulos prmferant, stepe etinm plane desideren- 
tur, 3ed prmfationes immo totos libros pcrcurrendos esse, ut de singu- 
lorum argumento, forma, ratione pronunties de auctorum rebus m 
His ton® literariae libris inquirendum, aut si lioram destituaraur 
auxiho, ex ipsis opertbus de scnptorum tetate conjecturam esse faci- 
endam Hunc lgitur non aliquot mensium, necunins anm laborem, sed 
talem, m quo nte perficiendo facile majorem tetatis partem coasumas, 
eo usque seponendum esse decrevi, donee doctior ommbusque auxdiis 
paratior ad eum profiigandum possem accedere 

H A Hamaker, Specimen Catalogi, p iv. 

f I know not by ubat means it comes to pass, that historians, who 
give immortality to others, are so ill requited by postenty, that their 
actions and their fortunes are usually forgotten , neither themselves 
encouraged while they live, nor their memory preserved entire to future 
ages It is the ingratitude of mankind to their wisest benefactors, that 
they who teach us wisdom by the surest ways, should generally live 
poor and unregarded , as if they were bom only for the public, and had 
no interest m their own well-being, but were to be lighted up like 
tapers, and to waste themselves for the benefit of others — Dryden, 
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individual character, trammelled by so many 
restraining influences, has no opportunity of 
development. 

It must be understood, then, that this Index 
has not been constructed on account of any 
intrinsic value in the Histones themselves. 
Indeed, it is almost a misnomer to style them 
Histones They can scarcely claim to rank 
higher than Annals. “ Erat enim historia 
nihil aliud, nisi annalium confectio. * * * * 
Hanc simihtuchnemscnbendi multi secuti sunt, 
qui, sine ullis ornamentis, monimenta solum 
temporum, hominum, locorum, gestarumque 
rerum rehquerunt * * * Non exomatores 
rerum, sed tantummodo narratores fuerunt ” 
(De Or at. II. 12). They comprise, for the 
most part, nothing but a mere narration of 
events, conducted with reference to chrono- 
logical sequence, without speculation on causes 
or effects; without a reflection or sugges- 
tion which is not of the most puerile and 
contemptible kind ; and without any observa- 
tions calculated to interrupt the monotony of 
successive conspiracies, revolts, intrigues, 
murders, and fratricides, so common m Asia- 
tic Monarchies, and to which India unhappily 
forms no exception. If we are somewhat 
relieved from the contemplation of such scenes 
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•wlien we come to the accounts of the earlier 
Moghul Emperors, we have what is little 
more inviting in the records of the stately 
magnificence and ceremonious observances of 
the Court, and the titles, jewels, swords, 
drums, standards, elephants, and horses be- 
stowed upon the dignitaries of the Empire. 

If the artificial definition of Dionysius be 
correct, that “ History is Philosophy teaching 
by examples / 5 then there is no Native Indian 
Historian ; and few have even approached to 
so high a standard. Of examples, and very 
bad ones, wo have ample store : though even 
in them the radical truth is obscured by the 
hereditary, official, and sectarian preposses- 
sions of the narrator : — but of philosophy, 
which deduces conclusions calculated to bene- 
fit us by the lessons and experience of the 
past, and offers sage counsel for the future, 
we search in vain for any sign or symptom. 
Of domestic history also we have in our In- 
dian Annalis ts absolutely nothing, and the 

same mav be remarked of nearlv all Muham- 
* * 

medan historians, except Ibn Khaldun. By 
them Society is never contemplated either in 
its constituent elements or mutual relations ; 
in its established classes or popular institu- 
tions : in its private recesses or habitual 
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intercourses. A fact, an anecdote, a speech, 
a remark, which would illustrate the condi- 
tion of the common people, or of any rank 
subordinate to the highest, is considered too 
insignificant to be suffered to intrude upon 
a relation which concerns only Grandees and 
Ministers, “ Thrones and Imperial Powers.” 

Hence it is that these works may be said 
to be deficient m some of the most essential 
requisites of History, — for “ its great object,” 
says Dr. Arnold, “ is that which most nearly 
touches the inner life of civilized man, namely, 
the vicissitudes of institutions, social, politi- 
cal, and religious. This is the tAhotutov rt\og 
of historical enquiry ” ( Lectures on Mod 

Hist p 123 ) In Indian Histories there is 
little which enables us to penetrate below the 
glittering surface, and observe the practical 
operation of a despotic Government and ri- 
gorous and sanguinary laws, or the effect 
upon the great body of the nation of these 
injurious influences and agencies. 

If, however, we turn our eyes to the pre- 
sent Muhammedan kingdoms of India, and 
examine the character of the princes, and the 
condition of the people subject to their sway, 
we may fairly draw a parallel between anci- 
ent and modern times, under circumstances 
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and relations nearly similar. We behold 
Kings, eYen of our own creation, s unk in 
sloth and debauchery, and emulating the 
rices of a Caligula or a Commodus.. Under 
such rulers, we cannot wonder that the foun- 
tains of justice are corrupted ; that the state- 
revenues are never collected without violence 
and outrage : that villages are burnt, and their 
inhabitants mutilated or sold into slavery: 
that the officials, so far from affording pro- 
tection, are themselves the chief robbers and 
usurpers : that parasites and eunuchs revel 
in the spoil of plundered provinces : and that 
the poor find no redress against the oppres- 
sor's wrong and proud man’s contumely. 
When we witness these scenes under our 
own eyes, where the supremacy of the British 
Government, the benefit of its example, and 
the dread of its interference might be expect- 
ed to operate as a check upon the progress 
of misrule, can we be surprised that former 
princes, when free from such restraints, 
should have studied even less to preserve the 
people committed to their charge in wealth, 
peace, and prosperity ? Had the authors, 
whom we are compelled to consult, pour- 
trayed their Cmsars with the fidelity of Sue- 
tonius. instead of the more congenial syco- 
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pliancy of Paterculus, we should not, as now, 
have to extort from unwilling witnesses tes- 
timony to the truth of these assertions. From 
them, nevertheless, we can gather, that the 
common people must have been plunged 
into the lowest depth of wretchedness and 
despondency The few glimpses we have — • 
even among the short Extracts in this single 
Volume — of Hindus slain for disputing 
with Muhammedans, 1 of general prohibitions 
against processions, worship, and ablutions, 
and of other intolerant measures, 8 of idols 
mutilated, 3 of temples razed, 4 of forcible con- 
versions and marriages, 5 of proscriptions and 
confiscations, 6 of murders and massacres, 7 
and of the sensuahty and drunkenness of the 
tyrants who enjoined them, 8 show us that this 
picture is not overcharged ; — and it is much 
to be regretted that we are left to draw it for 
ourselves from out the mass of ordinary oc- 
currences, recorded by winters who seem to 
sympathize with no virtues, and to abhor no 

1 Seepp 264,291, 336 

' 2 See pp 197, 235, 241, 243, 245, 24/, 249, 251, 257, 292. 

3 See pp 236, 286, 333, 344 

4 See pp 228, 229, 292 

5 See pp 196, 287, 335 

6 See pp 289, 330, 332, 333 

7 See pp 127, 158, 160, 286, 289, 333, 334, 335 

8 See pp 112, 284, 285, 288, 290, 381, 390 
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Tices. Whenever, therefore, in the course of 
this Index a work is characterized as excellent, 
admirable, or valuable, it must be remembered 
that these terms are used relatively to the 
narrative only ; and it is but reasonable to 
expect that the force of these epithets will 
be qualified by constant advertence to the 
deficiencies just commented on. 

These deficiencies are more to be lamented, 
where, as sometimes happens, a Hindu is the 
author. From one of that nation we might have 
expected to learn what were the feelings, hopes, 
faiths, fears, and yearnings of his subject race ; 
— but unfortunately he rarely writes unless ac- 
cording to order or dictation, and every phrase 
is studiously and servilely turned to flatter the 
vanity of an imperious Muhammedan patron. 
There is nothing to betray his religion or his 
nation, except perhaps a certain stiffness and 
affectation of style, which show how ill 
the foreign garb befits him With him, a 
Hindu is “ an infidel,” and a Muhammedan 
“ one of the true faith/’ and of the holy Saints 
of the Calendar he writes with all the fervor 
of a bigot. With him, when Hindus are 
killed, “ their souls are despatched to hell,” 
and when a Muhammedan suffers the same 
fate, “ he drinks the cup of martyrdom ” He 
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is so far wedded to the set phrases and in- 
flated language of his conquerors, that he 
speaks “ of the light of Islam shedding its 
refulgence on the world,” “of the blessed 
Muharram,” and “ of the illustrious Book ” 
He usually opens with a “ Bismillah,” and 
the ordinary profession of faith m the umty 
of the Godhead, followed by laudations of 
the holy prophet, his disciples and descen- 
dants, and indulges m all the most devout 
and orthodox attestations of Muhammedans. 
One of the Hindu authors here noticed, speaks 
of standing in Ins old age “ at the head of his 
bier and on the brink of Ins grave,” though 
he must have been fully aware that, before 
long, his remains would be burnt, and his 
ashes cast into the Ganges Even at a later 
period, when no longer “ Tibem ac Neroms 
res ob metuni falsee,”* there is not one of this 
slavish crew who treats the history of his na- 
tive country subjectively, or presents us with 
the thoughts, emotions, and raptures which 
a long oppressed race might be supposed 
to give vent to, when freed from the tyranny 
of its former masters, and allowed to express 
itself m the natural language of the heart, 
without constraint and without adulation. 


* Tacitus, Annal. I 1. 
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But. though the intrinsic Talue of these 
works may be small, they Trill still yield much 
that is worth observation to any one Tvho 
will attentively examine them. They will 
serve to dispel the mists of ignorance by 
which the knowledge of India is too much 
obscured, and show that the history of the 
Muhammedan period remains yet to be 
written. They will make our native subjects 
more sensible of the immense advantages 
accruing to them under the mildness and 
equity of our rule. If instruction were sought 
for from them, we should be spared the 
rash declarations respecting Muhammedan 
India, which are frequently made by persons 
not otherwise ignorant Characters now 
renowned only for the splendor of then- 
achievements and a succession of victories, 
would, when we withdraw the veil of flattery 
and divest them of rhetorical flourishes, be set 
forth in a truer light, and probably be held 
up to the execration of mankind. TVe should 
no longer hear bombastic Baboos. enjoying 
under our Government the highest degree of 
personal liberty- and many more political 
privileges than were ever conceded to a con- 
quered nation, rant about patriotism and the 
degradation of their present position. If they 
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would dive into any of the volumes mentioned 
herein, it would take these young Brutuses and 
Phocions a very short time to learn, that, m 
the days of that dark period for whose return 
they sigh, even the bare utterance of their ridi- 
culous fantasies would have been attended, not 
with silence and contempt, but with the severer 
discipline of molten lead or empalement. 
From them too these idle vaporers would 
learn, that the sacred spark of patriotism is 
exotic here, and can never fall on a mine that 
will explode , for history will show them, that 
certain peculiarities of physical as well as 
moral organization, neither to be strengthened 
by diet nor improved by education, have 
lutherto prevented their even attempting a 
national independence, — which will continue 
to exist to them but as a name, and as an 
offscourmg of college declamations. We 
should be compelled to listen no more to the 
clamours against resumption of rent-free 
tenures, when almost every page will show, 
that there was no tenure, whatever its desig- 
nation, which was not open to resumption in 
the theory of the law, and which was not 
repeatedly resumed in practice. Should any 
ambitious functionary entertain the desire of 
emulating the “ exceeding magmfical” struc- 
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tures of Ms Moghul predecessors/ it will check 
his aspirations to learn, that, beyond palaces 
and porticos, temples and tombs, there is 
little worthy of emulation. He will find that, 
if we omit only three names in the long hne of 
Dehli Emperors, the comfort and happiness 
of the people were never contemplated by 
them: and with the exception of a few 
sardisf and bridges — and these only on roads 
traversed by the imperial camps, — he will see 
notMng in wMch purely selfish considerations 
did not prevail. J The extreme beauty and 
elegance of many of their structures it is not 

* This was the grandiloquent declaration of a late Governor General, 
si a farewell banquet given to him by the Court of Directors Bat 
when his head became turned by the laurels which the victories of 
others placed upon his brow, these professions were forgotten , and the 
only monument remaining of bis peaceful aspirations is a tank under 
the palace walls of Debit, which, as it remains empty one part of the 
year, and exhales noxious vapours durmg the other, has been voted a 
nuisance by the inhabitants of the imperial city, who have actually 
petitioned that it may be filled up again. 

T The present dilapidation of these buildings 13 sometimes adduced 
as a proof of our indifference to the comforts of the people. It is not 
considered, that where they do exist m good repair, they are bnt little 
used, and that the present system of Government no longer renders 
it necessary that travellers should seek protection withm fortified en- 
closures If they are to be considered proofs of the solicitude of for- 
mer monarchs for their subjects’ welfare, they are also standing memo- 
rials of the weakness and inefficiency of their administration Add to 
which, that many of the extant serais were the offspring, not of impe- 
rial, but of private, liberality. 

% See p 242 
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attempted to deny , but personal vanity was 
the main cause of their erection, and with the 
small exception noted above, there is not one 
which subserves any purpose of general 
utility His romantic sentiments may have 
been excited by the glowing imagery of Lalla 
Rookh, and he may have indulged himself 
with visions of Jehangir’s broad lughway 
from one distant Capital to the other, shaded 
throughout the whole length by stately ave- 
nues of trees, and accommodated at short 
distances with sarais and tanks, — but the 
scale of that Emperor’s munificence will pro- 
bably be reduced m Ins eyes, when he sees it 
written, that the same work had already been 
in great measure accomphshed by Slier Sli&li, 
and that the same merit is also ascribed to a 
still earlier predecessor nor will it be an un- 
reasonable reflection, when he finds, except a 
ruined mile-stone here and there, no vestige 
extant of this magnificent highway, and this 
“ delectable alley of trees,” that, after all, that 
can have been no very stupendous work, which 
the resources of three successive Emperors 
have failed to render a more lastmg monument. 
When he reads of the canals of Firoz Shah and 
Ali Mardan Khan intersecting the country, he 
will find on further examination that, even if 
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the former was ever open, it was used only 
for the palace and hunting park of that mon- 
arch : but when be ascertains that no men- 
tion is made of it by any of the historians of 
Timur, who are very minute in their topo- 
graphical details, and that Baber exclaims m 
his Memoirs, that in none of the Hindustani 
Provinces are there any canals, (and both 
these conquerors must have passed over these 
canals, had they been flowing in their time,) 
he may perhaps be disposed to doubt if any 
thing was proceeded with beyond the mere 
excavation. With respect to All Harden 
Kh&n, his merits will be less extolled, when 
it is learnt that his canals were made, not 
with any view to benefit the public, but for 
an ostentatious display of his profusion, m 
order that the hoards of his ill-gotten wealth 
might not be appropriated by the monarch 
to whom he betrayed his trust. When he 
reads that in some of the reigns of these 
kings, security of person and property was 
so great, that any traveller might go where 
he listed, and that a bag of gold might be 
exposed on the highways, and no one dare 
touch it,* he will learn to exercise a wise 

* It is worth while to read the comment of the wayfaring European 
on tins pet phrase Bernier, describing his situation when he armed 
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scepticism, on ascertaining that m one of 
the most vigorous reigns, in which internal 
tranquillity was more than ever secured, a 
caravan was obliged to remain six weeks at 
Muttra, before the parties who accompanied 
it thought themselves strong enough to pro- 
ceed to Dehli ; that the walls of Agra were too 
weak to save the city from frequent attacks 
of marauders , that Canauj was a favorite beat 
for tiger-shooting, and wild elephants plenti- 
ful at Karra and Calpi , that the depopulation 
of towns and cities, which many weak contro- 
versialists have ascribed to our measures of 
policy, had already commenced before we 
entered on possession ; and that we found, to 
use the words of the Prophet, “the country de- 
solate, the cities burnt, when the sons of stran- 
gers came to build up the walls, and their 
kings to minister ” 

If we pay attention to more general consi- 
derations, and wish to compare the relative 
merits of European and Asiatic Monarchies, 
we shall find that a perusal of these books 
will convey many an useful lesson, calculated 
to foster in us a love and admiration of 
our country and its venerable institutions. 

at the Court of SMhjelian, speaks of “ le peu d’argent qrn me restoit 
de diverses rencontres de voleurs ” — Htst des Estats du Grand Mogol, 
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When we see the withering effects of the 
tyranny and capriciousness of a despot, we 
shall learn to estimate more fully the value of 
a balanced constitution. When we see the 
miseries which are entailed on present and 
future generations by disputed claims to the 
crown, we shall more than ever value the 
principle of a regulated succession, subject 
to no challenge or controversy. In no coun- 
try have these miseries been greater than in 
India. In no country has the recurrence 
been more frequent, and the claimants more 
numerous. From the death of Akber to the 
British conquest of Dehli — a period of two 
hundred years — there has been only one 
undisputed succession to the throne of the 
Moghul Empire, and even that exceptional 
instance arose from its not being worth a 
contest — at that calamitous time, when the 
memory of the ravages committed by Nadir 
Sh&h was fresh in the minds of men, and the 
active hostility of the Abdali seemed to 
threaten a new visitation. Even now, as 
experience has shown, we should not be with- 
out claimants to the pageant throne, were it 
not disposed of at the sovereign null and plea- 
sure of the British Government, expressed 
before the question can give rise to dispute,, 
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or encourage those hopes and expectations, 
which on each occasion sacrificed the fives of 
so many members of the Royal Family at the 
shrine of a vain and reckless ambition. 

It is this want of a fixed rule of succession 
to the throne, which has contributed more 
than any thing else to maintain the kingdom m 
a constant ferment, and retard the progress of 
improvement. It was not that the reigning 
monarch’s choice of his successor was not 
promulgated , but m a pure despotism, though 
the will of a hvmg autocrat carries with it 
the force of law, the injunctions of a dead 
one avail little against the “lang claymore” 
or the “ persuasive gloss” of a gallant or 
an intriguing competitor. The very law of 
primogeniture, which seems to carry with 
it the strongest sanctions, is only more cal- 
culated to excite and foment these disturb- 
ances, where regal descent is not avowedly 
based on that rule, and especially m a coun- 
try where polygamy prevails 5 for the eldest 
prince is he who has been longest absent from 
the Court, whose sympathies have been ear- 
liest withdrawn from the influence of his own 
home, whose position m charge of an inde- 
pendent government inspires most alarm and 
mistrust in the reigning monarch, and whose 
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interests are the first to be sacrificed, to 
please some young and favorite queen, ambi- 
tious of seeing the crown on the head of her 
own child In such a state of society, the 
princes themselves are naturally brought up, 
always as rivals, sometimes as adventurers 
and robbers ; — the chiefs espouse the cause of 
one or the other pretender, not for the main- 
tenance of any principle or right, but with 
the prospect of early advantage or to gratify 
a personal predilection ; ■ and probably end in 
themselves aspiring to be usurpers on their 
own account ; — the people, thoroughly indif- 
ferent to the success of either candidate, await 
with anxiety the issue, which shall enable 
them to pursue for a short time the path of 
industry and peace, till it shall again be inter- 
rupted by new contests ; — in short, all classes, 
interests, and institutions are more or less 
affected by the general want of stability, 
which is the necessary result of such unceas- 
ing turmoil and agitation. 

These considerations, and many more which 
will offer themselves to any diligent and careful 
peruser of the volumes here noticed, will 
serve to dissipate the gorgeous illusions which 
are commonly entertained regarding the dy- 
nasties which have passed, and show him 
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that, — notwithstanding a civil policy and an 
ungemal chmate, which forbid our making this 
country a permanent home, and deriving per- 
sonal gratification or profit from its advance- 
ment, — notwithstanding the many defects 
necessarily inherent in a system of foreign 
administration, in which language, colour, re- 
ligion, customs, and laws preclude all natural 
sympathy between sovereign and subject, — 
we have already, within the half century of 
our dominion, done more for the substantial 
benefit of the people, than our predecessors, 
in the country of their own adoption, were 
able to accomphsh in more than ten times 
that period;* and, drawing auguries from the 

* I speak only with reference to my own Presidency — the North 
Western Provinces Bengal is said to be a quarter of a century behmd it in 
every symptom of improvement, except mere English education To the 
Northwestern Provinces, at least, cannot be apphed the taunt, that we 
have done nothing, compared with the Mulmmmedan Emperors, with 
respect to roads, bridges, and canals Even here, in the veiy seat of their 
supremacy, we have hundreds of good district roads where one never 
existed before , besides the 400 miles of trunk-road, which is better than 
any mail-road of similar extent in Europe, and to which, the Emperors 
never had anything in the remotest degree to be compared The bridge 
at Jaunphr is the only one that can enter into competition with our 
bridge over the Hindun, and would suffer greatly by the comparison , — 
to say nothing of those over the Jua, the Klianuut, and the Kali-nadi 
In canals we have been fifty times more effective Instead of wasting 
our supply of water on tbe frivolities of fountains, we have fertilized 
whole Provinces, which had been barren from time immemorial, — 
and this even on thehnes of which much was marked out by them- 
selves, — leavrng out of consideration the magnificent works m progress 
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past, he will derive hope for the future, that, 
inspired by the success which has hitherto 
attended our endeavours, we shall follow 
them up by continuous efforts to fulfil our 
high destiny as the Rulers of India. 

in the Dodb and RohiDchand. The scientific survey alone of the North 
Western Provinces is sufficient to proclaim our superiority; in which 
every field throughout an area of 52,000 square miles is mapped, and 
every man's possession recorded It altogether eclipses the boasted 
measurement of Ahber, and is as magnificent a monument of civiliza- 
tion as any country m the world can produce. Tin ally, be it remem- 
bered that sue centuries more have to elapse, before any thing like a 
comparison can be fairly instituted. It is to be hoped we shall not be 
idle daring that long period. 
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JAMIU-T-TAWARFKH RASH f Dr 


The J amiu-t-Ta wai i kh Rashidi was comple- 
ted in A H 710 — A D. 1310 — and although 
eailier works, such as the Kamilu-t-Tawarikh 
of Ibnu-l-Athii, and the Nizamu-t-Tawarikh of 
Baizawi, null he brought undei review when we 
come to the consideration of paiticulai Dynas- 
ties, yet this is, in the order of date, the first 
General History which takes any notice of India, 
subsequent to the establishment of the tin one ol 
Dehli 

Fazlullali Rashid, 01 Rasliidu-d-Din Ibu Im£- 
du-d-Daulak Abul Khan Ibn Muu afika-d-Dau- 
lah, v as boin in A H 64-5 — A D 1247 — in the 
city of Hamadan His practice of the medical 
ait bi ought linn into notice at the court of the 
Mongol Sultans of Pei sia He passed pail of 
a 
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lus life in the service of Abaka Khan, the Tartar 
king of Persia, and one of the descendants of 
Halaku Khan. At a subsequent period, Ghazan 
Khan, vrko was a friend to literature and the 
sciences, and who appreciated the merits of 
Raskidu-d-Dm at their proper value, appomted 
him to the post of TVazir m A. H. 697 — A. D. 
1297 — in conjunction with Saadu-d-Dm. Rashld- 
ud-Din was maintained in his office by Olja- 
itu. sumamed Kkodabandah, the brother and 
successor of Ghazan Khan, and was treated by 
him with great consideration and rewarded with 
the utmost kberality. The author himself ad- 
mits that no sovereign ever lavished upon a 
subject such enormous sums as he had received 
from Oljaltu Khan. 

Rashldu-d-Din and his successive colleagues 
did not manage to conduct the administra- 
tion with unanimity, but this seems to have 
arisen less from any infirmity of our author's 
temper, than from the envy and malice which 
actuated his enemies. In his first rupture with 
Saadu-d-Dm he was compelled in self-defence 
to denounce him, and to cause him to be put to 
death. All Shah Jabalan, a person of low ori- 
gin, who had managed by Ins talents and in- 
trigues to raise himself into consideration, was 
appointed Saadu-d-Dm's successor at Rashid- 
ud-Din's request, but with him he had shortly so 
serious a misunderstanding, that the Sultan was 
compelled to divide their jurisdiction, assigning 
the care of the Western provinces to All Shah, 
and the Eastern to Rashldu-d-Din. 
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Notwithstanding tins airangement, the two 
Wazhs continued at enmity, and shortly after 
the death of 01jait6, who was succeeded by his 
son Abd Said, All Shah so far succeeded in pre- 
judicing the Sultan against the old Minister, 
that he was, after many years’ faithful service, 
removed from the Wazarat m A H 717 — A D 
1317 A short time afterwards he was recalled, 
m oi dei to remedy the mal- administration which 
was occasioned by his absence, but it was not 
long before he again lost favor at court, and 
was accused of causing the death of his patron 
Oljaitd Khan It was charged against him 
that he had recommended a purgative medicine 
to be administered to the deceased chief, in op- 
position to the advice of another physician, and 
that under its effects the King had expired. 
Rasliidu-d'Din was condemned to death, and 
his family were, after the usual Asiatic fashion, 
involved m Ins destruction His son Ibiahim, 
the chief butler, who was only sixteen years 
old, and by whose hands the potion was said 
to have been given to the chief, was put to death 
before the eyes of his parent, who was imme- 
diately afterwards cloven m twam by the execu- 
tioner Rashldu-d-Dm was 73 years* old when he 
died, and Ins death occurred m A H 718 — A D. 
1318. His head was borne through the streets 
of Tabiiz, and proclaimed by the public crier 
as the head of a Jew, his children and relatives 

* This is the age assigned by M Quatremere ( Coll Orient ale, Tom 
I p xhv ) but these must ha\e been lunar years, if he was bom in 
A D 1247 — Hammer-Purgstall sa 3 r s, Rashid-ud-Din ans 80 years old 
alien he died (Gcschtchte dei Ilchave, V ol II p 260 ) 
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had their property confiscated, and the Raba 
Rashidi, a suburb winch he had built at an 
enormous expense, was given up to pillage. 

Tire body of the murdered Wazir was buried 
near the mosque which he had constructed m 
Tabriz, but it was not destined to repose quietly 
in its last asylum. Nearly a century after his 
death, the government of Tabriz, together witli 
that of the whole province of A'zarbaijan, was 
given by Tim hr Lang to his son Miran Shah 
This young Prince, naturally of a mild disposi- 
tion, had become partially deranged, in conse- 
quence of an injury of the head occasioned by 
a fall from his horse, and one day, during a 
temporary access of madness, he caused the 
bones of Rashidu-d-Dm to be exhumed, and 
they were finally deposited m the cemetery of 
the Jews, — a renewal of the insult offered by 
his enemies at the time of his death, m order to 
render his name odious amongst Musalmans 
His eldest son, Ghaiasu-d-Din, was subsequently 
raised to the same dignities as his father, and 
met with an equally tragical death. 

Almost all those who had conspired to ruin 
Raslndu-d-Dm, perished in the course of the 
following year. Ali Shah, the one most deserv- 
ing of punishment, alone survived to enjoy the 
fruits of his crime He continued by his address 
to maintain his high honors and the favor of lus 
master, for the space of six years, when he died ; 
being the only Wazir, since the establishment 
of the Mongol monarchy, who had not met with 
a violent death 
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Rashid-ud-Din was endowed with a wonder- 
ful degree of ability and industry Few men, 
even of those who have devoted their lives 
to reseal ch, could hope to attain the knowledge 
acquired by him, and when we recollect, that 
from Ins youth upwards he was mvplved in 
the intrigues and tumults of the court, and 
that lie bore the principal weight of the ad- 
ministration of an immense empire undei thiee 
successive Sultans, we cannot but feel the high- 
est respect for his talents Besides Medicine, 
together with those sciences which are imme- 
diately connected with it, he had cultivated with 
success, Agriculture, Architecture, and Metaphy- 
sics, and had rendered himself conversant with 
the most abstruse points of Musalman conti o- 
veisy and doctune He was also an accomplish- 
ed linguist, being acquainted with the Peisian, 
Arabic, Mongolian, Tuikish, and Hebiew lan- 
guages, and, as it seems from his woiks, with the 
Chinese also Amongst his great natural pow 
eis, ive may reckon as the most important, the 
talent of Avntmg with extreme facility , this is 
attested by the voluminousness of Ins Avoiks, 
and by a passage m one of his ivntings, in 
which he asserts that he composed three of Ins 
greatest Avorks, viz . — the Kitabu-t-TaAvzihat, 
the Miftahu-t-Tafasu , and the Risalatu-s-Sul- 
taniat, m the shoit space of eleven months, and 
this not by giving up Ins Avhole time to his 
liteiary labours, but m the midst of the cares 
of government, and Avithout leckonmg numerous 
other tieatises on vanous intimate subjects, 
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which were written by him during the same 
period, such as a book on Rural Economy, and 
works on Theology, Medicine, and Musalman 
Theology. 

It was not till somewhat late in life that 
Rashidu-d-Dln turned his thoughts to author- 
ship, and until his master, Ghazan Khan, or- 
dered him to compose a history of the Mongols, 
he had not ventured to commit the results of 
his learning and meditations to the judgment of 
the world This history occupies the first volume 
of the Jamiu-t-Tawarikh, and has received the 
highest commendation from European scholars. 

The work was on the point of completion, 
when Ghazan Khan died, A. H 703 — A D. 
1303. Oljaitd Khan, his successor, not only ap- 
proved of the plan which our author had fol- 
lowed, and the manner in which he had execut- 
ed his task, but enjoined him to complete it, 
and to add thereto a general account of all the 
people known to the Mongols, and a description 
of all the countries of the globe. Rashldu-d- 
Din undertook this laborious work, and a few 
years sufficed for its accomplishment, for we 
find that in A. H 710 — A. D 1310 — the 
entire history was written, bound, and de- 
posited in the mosque constructed by the 
author at Tabriz It is true that the author of 
the Tarlkh-i Wassaf affirms, that Rashidu-d- 
Dxn continued his work till A. H. 712, but this, 
probably, only applies to that portion of it 
which gives the history of Oljaltd, Haidar 
Razi, in his General History says, that the por- 
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lion relating to India was completed m A H 
703, the period when our authoi leceived oideis 
to commence his lesearches. 

The entire work when completed, received 
fiom its author the title of Jamiu-t-Tawarikli, 
and the fiist volume, which may be considered 
as a lnstoiy by itself, continued to be called the 
Tarikh-i Gliazani, after the Prince by whose 
01 deis it was composed and to whom it was 
dedicated. A portion of the Tarikh-i Ghazani 
has been admirably tianslated by M Quatre- 
rn&re m the first volume of the Collection Oi i- 
entale, and we are indebted to him for a full 
account of our Author’s Biography and his liter- 
ary merits. Mr. William Morley has not only 
undei taken to bung out an edition of the on- 
gmal woik relating to the History of India, but 
to translate the whole of the lately discover- 
ed manuscript m the Library of the East India 
Company. I am not awaie that any part of this 
task is yet performed. M Erdmann has also 
piomised an edition of the ongmal — ( Journal 
Asiatique, 2nd Senes, Tom I p. 322 ) 

In inquiries after this work caie must be 
taken not to confound Jamiu-r-Rashldl with 
the Tarikh -1 Rasliidi, which is common in Hin- 
dustan, and derives its name of Rashidi chiefly 
(though other reasons are assigned) from being 
dedicated to the reigning Khan of Moghuls, 
Abdu-r-Rashid Khan, by its authoi, Mil za Hai- 
dar Dtighlat Giugan It contains nothing le- 
spectmg the Histoiy of India. There is also a 
Tuikish work of the name of Jamiu-t-Tawaiikh, 
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of which there is an account in Von Hammer’s 
Geschichlc do Osmamschen Reiches (Voi lx p 
180 ,) and which the same author quotes as one 
of his authorities m his Gesc/uchte do udssassinoi 
—It was composed A. D 1574 , and is said to 
he compiled chiefly from the Nizamu-t-Tawa- 
rikh of Baizawi, and the Bohjatu-t-Tawarikh 
of Shukrulla. There is also an Arabic History 
which, from similarity of name, may be mis- 
taken for it, the Mukhtasir Jamiu-t-Tawarlkh, 
by Ibn al Wardi, a valuable General Histoiy 
from 1097 to 1543 A D 
The following account of the contents of the 
entire Jamiu-t-Tawarlkh, is taken from a notice 
m Arabic, by Rasbidu-d-Dm himself, prefixed 
to a MS of his theological works, m the Royal 
Library at Paris 

“ The book called the Jaimu-t-Tnwiirikh, comprises four 
volumes, the first of -which contains a preface, an account of the 
ongin of the nations of the Turks, the number of their tnbes, 
and an account of the Kings, Khfins, Amirs, aud great men who 
have sprung from each tnbe , also of the ancestors of Changez 
Khau, the history of that monarch's actions, and of lus children 
aud descendants, who have occupied the throne down to the time 
ot Oljditii Sult&n To the life of each prince is added his genea- 
logv, an account of his character, aud ot his wires and children, 
a notice of the Khallfahs, Kings, Sultans, and Atftbeks, who were 
contemporary with him, and a history of the remarkable events 
that occurred during his reign 

“ The second volume contains an introduction and a historj ot 
the life of 01j6itu front the time ol his birth to the present da_\ „ 
to this portion of the second volume wdl be added a supplement, 
comprising an account of the dady actions of this prince, written 
b\ me, and afterwards continued by the court historians This 
second volume also contains a concise history of the Prophets, 
Sultans, and Kings of the universe, from the davs of Adain to 
the present time, together with a detailed account of mam people, 
ot whom histonaus have, till now, given little or no description 
All that I have said respecting them, I have taken from their 
own books, and from the mouths ot the learned men of each 
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nation , it also gives the history of the people of the book, viz 
the Jews and the Christians, and the histones of the Sultdus and 
most celebrated Princes ot each country , also an account of the 
IsmaiKs, and many curious and instructive paiticulars 

" The third volume gives, after the preface, a detailed account 
• of the descent of the Prophets, Kings, Khahfahs, the Arab tribes, 
the companions of the Prophet, Muhammed, &c , from the time 
of Adam to the end of the dynasty of the Banf Abb&s , the 
genealogy of the ancestors of Muhammed, and of the tribes 
descended from them , the series of Prophets who have appeared 
amongst the Bam Isrfifl, the Kings of the latter, and an enumer- 
ation of their different tribes , the genealogies of the Kaisars aud 
others of the Christian pnuces, with their names and the number 
of yeais of their respective reigns All these details have been 
faithfully extracted from the chronicles of these people, and 
arranged in a systematic order 

" The fourth volume comprises a preface and a circumstantial 
account of the limits of each of the seven climates, the division 
and extent of the vast countries of the globe, the geographical 
position and description of the greater part of the cities, seas, 
lakes, valleys, and mountains, with their longitudes, and latitudes 
In writing this portion of our work, we have not been satisfied 
merely with extiacts from the most esteemed geographical works, 
but we have, besides, made inquiries from the most learned men 
and those who have themselves visited the countries described , 
we have inserted in our 1 elation, particulars obtained from the 
learned men of Hind, Chfn, M&chm, the countries of the Franks, 
&c , aud others which have been faithfully extracted from works 
written in the languages of those different countries ” 

This is the account given by our authoi him- 
self of his woik ; it must, however, be remarked, 
that in the preface to the Tarikh-i Ghazani, and 
in many other passages, he speaks of three 
volumes only, writing under the head of the 
second, the matters which here form the con- 
tents of the second and third The easiest way 
of accounting for this contradiction is to suppose 
that he subsequently divided this second volume 
into two portions, on account of its great bulk 
and disproportion m size to the others 

In the preface to the Tarikh-i Ghazani, the 
work is divided, as mentioned above, into three 
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volumes, according to the following distribu- 
tion : — 


The contents of the first volume are the same as given in the 
preceding description, and it is dedicated to GhSzan Khan. It 
comprises two books and'several sections 

The second volume contains the history of Olj&ltu SnltSn, (to 
whom it was dedicated,) from his birth to the time when our 
author wrote , this forms the first division of the volume. The 
second division comprises two parts, the first of which is again 
sub-dmded into two sections The first section contains an 
abridged history of all the Prophets, Khalifahs, and of the differ- 
ent races of men, to the year of the Flight, 700 The second 
section comprises a detailed chronicle of all the inhabitants of 
the earth, according to their races, extracted from their various 
writings, and from the mouths of natives of the different coun- 
tries The second part is filled with the remaining portion of 
the history of Oljtutu, " the Sultan of Islamism,” as he is styled, 
and was destined to be continued in chronological order to the 
time of his death “ The histonnns who are, or may be, servants 
of the court, will take care to wnte this, and add it as a supple- 
ment to this second volume ” 

The third volume comprises the description of the geographi- 
cal charts, and the various routes from one place to another, 
taken from the sources already mentioned. *' The author lias, 
as far as was m his power, multiplied and verified his researches 
from all that was previously known on the subject in this country, 
whether described in books or drawn in chnrts To this he has 
added all that during this fortunate epoch the philosophers and 
wise men of Hind, Chiu, Machln, Farang, and other countries 
have written, and has entered it all m this third volume, after 
having fully ascertained its authenticity.” 


The extended notice winch is here given to 
Rashidu-d-Din and the Jamiu-t-Tawarikh, is 
not only due to his merits as an historian, and 
to the curious sources of his information on 
Indian subjects, but to the interest which has 
been excited within the last ten years by the 
discovery, under very peculiar circumstances, of 
the largest portion of the woi k, which was sup- 
posed to have been lost. 
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A full account of this exti aordinary discovery 
is given m the sixth volume of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, and the folloiving 
extract from the letter of Professor Forbes, com- 
poses some of the most interesting particulars 
of the circumstances with which it was attended. 

Mr W Morley has kindly presented to me a copy of his inter- 
esting letter addressed to Major General Briggs, respecting the 
portion of the Jfimiu-t-Tawdrikh, now in the Society’s Library 
About the time when Mr Morley’s communication was passing 
through the press, I accidentally fell in with a much larger por- 
tion of the J&miu-t-Tawd.rihli, comprising one half the original 
volume, of winch the Society s fragment forms about one-fifth 
The two fragments have been clearly proved (as you will perceive 
hereafter) to be parts of the same grand original , and it is curi- 
ous enough that after many years, peihaps centuries, of separa- 
tion, they should have at last met m a portion of the earth so 
remote from their native city 

That portion of the Jamm-t-Tawdrildi which forms the subject 
of the present hasty aud imperfect communication, belonged to 
the late Colonel John Baillie, a distinguished membei of the 
Asiatic Society Shortly after the death of that eminent Orien- 
talist, Ins house in town was let, and his books and manuscripts 
uere temporarily removed to the house of a friend in Soho Square, 
previous to their being conveyed to the family estate m Inverness- 
slure They have remained however undisturbed in Soho Square 
ever since A fews weeks ago I happened to have a pupil who 
lived m the same house, and from Ins description of some of the 
MSS I felt and expressed my wishes to see them, m which 
request I was most readily indulged 

The first, indeed I may say the only, work that caught my 
attention was a large Arabic manuscript of an historical nature, 
written in a beautiful and very old Naskhi hand, with many 
pictuies veiy creditably executed, all things considered On the 
back of this rare volume is written in a distinct Persian hand, 

“ Tfirikh-i-Tabari,” and as if this were not sufficient, there is a 
note written m Persian, on a blank page, folio 154, of which the 
following is a literal translation “ The name of this book is 
The TdrlUt-i-Taban, (the History or Chronicle of Tabari,) the 
author’s autograph The whole number of leaves when complete, 
amounted to 303 , now however, some one has stolen and ear- 
ned off one half of it, or about 150 leaies It was written bv 
the author’s own hand, in the year of the Hegira 706 (A. D. 
1306-7) ” 
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from Persia, and presented to the College of 
Fort William, as appeared from a notice at the 
end of Stewart’s Catalogue of Tipu Sultan’s 
Libiary. The work was searched for and dis- 
covered, in consequenee of this information, 
among those which were transferred from the 
College of the Asiatic Society (See Journal 
Asiatic Society, Bengal, Vol X p 934 ) 

It was not till some yeais afterwards that 
I had the satisfaction of reading the superb 
French publication, entitled Collection Onentale, 
in the preface to the first Volume of which I 
found that the very same enquiry had been 
suggested by M Quatrem&re, in the following 
passage : “ au nombre des MSS. apportes de 
Perse par le Major Malcolm et offerts pai lui au 
College du Foit William, je trouve un ouvrage 
ayant pour titre Djami-altawarikli-kadim Ce 
livre ferait-il partie du travail de Rashideldin 9 
C’est ce que je n’ai pu verifier ” ( Vie et les ouv- 
iaoes de Rashideldin, seconde Paitie, p lxxxv ) 
Had this enquiry then attracted the attention 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, it would have 
resulted m an eailier discovery of the missing 
volume , but when at last it was drawn foi th 
fiom their Library, it had become of compaia- 
tively little importance, for, m the meantime, a 
manuscupt of the Peisian ongmal had been 
found m the Library of the East India House, 
of which a full description was shoitly aftei 
given m the seventh volume of the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society, fiom which the fol- 
lowing extract is taken 
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The MS in question is of a large folio size, and contains in 
all 11S9 pages , but as numerous spaces have been left for the 
insertion of paintings, the actual volume of the work is not equal 
to its apparent extent. , the character is a small and tolerably clear 
Nastalik , the transcriber was evidently both careless and igno- 
rant, and the text abounds with errors — this is particularly con- 
spicuous m the spelling of the names of places and individuals, 
the same name being frequently written m two or three different 
ways m the same page , many considerable omissions also occur 
m the body of the work, the original from which our MS was 
transcribed being, in all probability, damaged or defective m those 
parts 

The Jimin-l-TawSrikh consists of a collection of histones, (as 
its name imports,) each distinct from the others and complete in 
itself Those contained in our MS occur in the following 
order 

I A general history of Persia and Arabia, from the earliest 
times to the fall of the Khilafat this history comprises a preface 
and two sections. The preface contains an account of Adam 
and his children, of Nuh and his posterity, of the reign of 
Ifaiomars, the first of the kings of Fars, and of the tnbes of the 
Arabs, to the time of the prophet Muhammed This preface 
mentions that the history was composed in the year of the Flight 
700, from various traditional and written authorities 

Section 1 contains a history of the kings of Fars, and of the 
events that occurred in their respective reigns ; also accounts of 
the prophets from the time of Kaiomars until that of Yazdaprd, 
the last of the kings of Ajam 

Section 2 contains a copious and detailed history of the pro- 
phet Muhammed and his Khali'fahs to the time of A1 Mustasun 
Bdlah This history, which in our MS comprises 364 pages, 
was transcribed m the month of Shawwfil, in the year of the 
Flight 1081. It is contained entire m the MS of Colonel 
Baillie, with the absence of forty-six leaves, seven of which are, 
however, to be found in the MS of the Royal Asiatic Society 

II A concise history of the Sult&n Mahmud SobaktsgJn, the 
Ghaznavides, the Samimdes, the Buyides, and some others, to 
the time of Abiia-l-Fath Modud Ben Masaud, and the year of 
his death, nz , the 54/th of the Flight This history comprises 
fifty-six pages, and was transcribed in the month Zi’l Hijjah, and 
the 1081st year of the Flight This is also in Colonel Badbe’s 
MS , of winch it forms the third portion 

III. A history of the Saljuki kings and of the Atdbeks, to 
the time of Toghrnl Ben Muhammed Ben Molik Shah, the last 
of the Saljuks, who was slain in the year of the Flight 589 If 
comprises forty-two pages 

To this histoir is added a supplement, composed by Abu 
Hamid Ibn Ibrahim, m the year of the Flight 599 , it contains 
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nn account of the fall of the Saljuks, and the history of the kings 
of Kh&nzm, to the time of Jaldla-l-Dm, the last of that dynasty. 
This supplement comprises twenty-five pages, and apparently 
formed part of the original Jamiu-l-Tawnrikh, as Professor Forbes 
mentions two leayes existing at the end of Colonel Bailhe’s MS , 
which are occupied with the history of Khansm 

IV A history of Ogliuz, and of the other Sultans and Kings 
of the Turks , it comprises twenty-two pages ' At the end, it is 
stated that this history is to he followed by that of the Khans of 
Chin and Mfichin. 

V A history of Klntfi, and of the Kings of Chin and M&chm, 
to the time of the conquest by the Mongols It comprises forty- 
six pages At the end it is stated that this history is to he suc- 
ceeded by that of the Bam Isrdll The concluding part of this 
account of Kbit! is contained in the INIS of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 

VI. A history of the children of Israel, comprising forty-eight 
pages At the end it is stated that this history is to he followed 
by that of the Franks, and the date of transcription is said to be 
the month Safar, m the year of the Flight 10S2 The first 
portion of tlus history occurs in the MS of the Royal Asiatic 
Society 

VII A history of the Franks, from the creation of Adnm to 
the time when the author wrote, yiz , 705th year of the Might, 
gmng a short account of the various Emperors and Popes, amount- 
ing to little more than a list of mis-spelt names It comprises 
122 pages, and bears the date of Rabiu-l-Awwal, m the year of 
the Flight 10S2 

VIII A history of the Sult&ns of Hind and of the Hindus 
It comprises fifty-eight pages Tins history exists in the MS 
ot the Royal Asiatic Society, supplying the lacuna m that MS , 
where about six pages are wanting 

IX A treatise on metempsychosis, extracted from the Tauzl- 
hiiti Raslndi by Rashidu-l-Dm This treatise comprises twelve 
pages The date of transcription is Rabiu-1-Awwdl, in the 10S2 
year of the Flight , the name of the scnbe is also here given, 
viz , Ttihir Ihn A1 Bftki AMyl 

X The general preface and contents of the whole volume, 
headed, “ This is the book of the collection of histones ” 

Tlus preface compnses eight pages It has been published, 
with a translation by M Quatrem&re, in the first volume of the 
Collection Orientate 

XI The first volume of the JAmiu-1-Tawarikh, entitled, the 
Turihhi Ghozanl, and containing an account of the Turks and 
Mongols to the time of Oljaltu Khoddbandah, who reigned when 
the author completed Ins work Tins history compnses 386 
pages, and was transcnbed m the month Shnbun, and the year oi 
the Flight 1 082 
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By comparing this Table of Contents with 
the one above given by Rashidu-d-Dm himself, 
it will be seen that the India-House Manuscript 
does not contain the entire work ; the parts 
deficient being, the first division of the second 
volume, containing the life of OJjaitd Sultan, 
with the supplementary journal, and the whole 
of the third volume, containing the Geography 

It is, however, very probable that the last 
volume was never written, for we nowhere 
find any mention amongst Eastern authors 
of Rashidu-d-Dm as a writer on Geogra- 
phy ; and what gives greater colour to this pro- 
bability is, that he intersperses some of his 
narratives with geographical details, which in 
many instances might be considered to super- 
sede the necessity of any further notice m a 
separate volume. This may be observed m the 
case of the Geography of India, which will short- 
ly have to be noticed. He-exhausts in that brief 
account all that was then known to the Western 
Asiatics of the Geography of India, and he 
could therefore merely have repeated m the 
third, what he had already given m the second 
volume 

It does not appear that these successive dis- 
coveries of the Jamiu-t-Tawarikh m English 
collections have been followed by others on the 
Continent of Europe. None have been announ- 
ced from Paris, or Leyden, and two passages in 
the Preface to the Geschichte dei Goldenen 
Hoide , (p. xv and xxi ) show that, up to 3840, 
no copy had been discovered in German)^ 
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Mr. Morley perhaps attached a little too much 
importance to the discovery, for he entertained 
the same opinion as M Quatremfere, that the 
second portion of the Jamiu-t-Tawarikh was 
altogether lost To him is certainly due the 
credit of having rescued it from oblivion, but 
the work is by no means so much unknown as 
they had been led to suppose Not only do 
Mirk bond and the author of the Kimya-i-Sah- 
dat, notice it, as observed by Professor Forbes, 
but Sadik Isfahan! quotes it under the article 
“ Machin” m his Tahkiku-l-Irab, Muslihu-d- 
din-al-Lari quotes it in his Miratu-l-Adwar, 
Hamdulla Mustaufi m his Tarikh-i Guzida, 
Ahmed-al-Ghaflari in his Nigaristan, and Hai- 
dar Razi confesses to have extracted from it 
no less than 40,000 lines, if bait may be so 
translated, when referring to an historical work 
in prose 

It seems to have been doubted whether the 
Jamiu-t-Tawarikh was originally written in 
Arabic or Persian Most authors who have 
mentioned the work consider it to have been 
written in Persian, and translated under the 
author’s direction into Arabic ; but it is certain 
that no Persian copies were very generally 
available in Akbar’s time, for Abdu-l-Kadir 
Bad&dni states, under the transactions of A H. 
1000, that he was directed by the Emperor 
to translate the J&miu-t-Tawarikh from Arabic 
into Persian It does not exactly appear from 
the text whether this was an abridgment or a 
translation, but the portion which was completed 
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by Abdu-l-Kadir is distinctly said to have been 
translated from the Arabic It is curious that 
the translation of a part of the modem history, 
executed under the orders of Colonel Franklin, 
and presented by him to the Royal Asiatic So- 
ciety, should also bear the name of Abdu-l-Ka- 
dir, vrko thus appears to hare executed a second 
time what his namesake had done before him 
more than two hundred and fifty years ago. 

In the library of the British Museum there 
is a very valuable copy of the Persian original, 
(No. 7628, Addit ) written by different transcrib- 
ers, as early as A. I) 1314, four years before 
the author s death. This copy was noticed by 
Dr. Bernhard Dom in the preface to his “History 
of the Afghans,' before the appearance of the 
articles above mentioned. It is supposed to 
have belonged to Oljaitu Khan, and to have 
come subsequently into the possession of Shah 
Rukh, the son of Timfir. It would indeed have 
been surprising had the work been so little 
known as is supposed, for we are informed m 
the Tarikh-i "Wassaf and Rauzatu-s-Safa, that 
the author expended no less than 60,000 dinars 
in the transcription and binding of his own 
writings. Every precaution was taken by him 
to secure his labours from destruction, and con- 
siderable revenues were set aside for the purpose 
of copying and disseminating them, both in Ara- 
bic and Persian, throughout the most considera- 
ble cities of the Muhammedan world 

I know of no copy in India except the Asiatic 
Society's volume, which will shortly receive more 
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particular notice ; but an exceedingly valuable 
poition of the work, comprising the account of 
India, exists in the Royal Library at Lakhnau, 
under the wrong title of Tarlkh-i Sabuktigin 
It includes portions of three diffeient Books, for 
it begins with the history of Mahmud Sabuk- 
tigin and the dynasty of the Ghaznavides, and 
contains the history of the Kmgs of Khwarazm, 
the Saljukians, the Buyides, and part of the his- 
tory of Khalifs It is embellished with paintings 
which are beyond the average degree of Asiatic 
merit, and the text is written in a clear naskh 
character, comprising one hundred and five folios, 
with thirty-five lines to a page It would be use- 
ful for the purpose of collation, although in 
many parts it is written very incorrectly, especi- 
ally in the names of places, where accuracy, is 
particularly desirable I know of two copies 
of the T&rikh-i Ghaz&ni, but they contain no 
portion which has not already been made fami- 
liar to the public by the French edition of M 
Quatrem&re noticed above * 

I will now proceed to describe the volume m 
the Asiatic Society’s Library, — premising that 
it was copied A H 1098, and is written in a 
clear nastalik character. 

* Compare Fundgruben des Orients, Vol V pp 265 — 272 Journal 
dcs Savans, 1838 pp 501 — 514 Klaproth, Mem Tom I p 293 
Von Hammer, Geschichte der schonen Redekunste Persiens, pp 12, 
242 Dr Bernhard Dorn, Hist of the Afghans, p xv Wilken, Hist 
Ghaznemdarum, p xn Journal of the Asiatic Soc Bengal, Vol IX p 
1131, Vol X p 934 Sadik Isf ahdnl, p 45 Journal Asiatique, 2nd 
Series, Tom I p 322, 3rd Senes, No 36, pp 671 — 589 Collection 
Orientate, Vol I pp 1 — 175 Journal of the Royal Asiatic Soc Vol 
VI pp 11 — 41, Vol VII pp 267 — 272 Geschichte der Ilchane, Vo] 

II pp 150, 219, 243,259 — 262 M, Abel R^musnt, Nouveaux Melan- 
ges Asiaiiques, Tom 1,138 — 441. 
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I A history of the Saljuki kings, to the last of the dynasty, 
Abu T&lib Tughnl, son of Arsldn. This extends to p 44, where 
a continuation by Abd Hdmid Muhammed, son of Ibrdhfm, com- 
mences, compnsing also the history of the Sultans of Khwdrazm, 
extending from pp 44 to 64. 

II A history of Oghuz and the Turks From pp 65 to 77. 
The epigraph states that it is followed by a history of China 

III A history of the hhdns and kings of Chin and Mlchin, 
and of the capital called KhitS. The portraits in this book al- 
most all represent the kings with two tails below their caps 
At the end it is stated that this chapter is followed by an account 
of the Bani Isrdil. This history extends from pp 78 to 114 

IV. A history of the children of Isrdll, said to be succeeded 
by a history of the Franks and Csesars From pp 1 15 to 156. 

V. This book is divided into two chapters and several sec- 
tions 

Chapter 1st. Adam and his descendants. — Nuh and his de- 
scendants — Ibrihlm and his descendants, to the Virgin Mary — 
Moses — The kings of Persia — The Greeks — The Arabs — Mu- 
hammed — The Moghuls. — The Khalifas to the close of the Ab- 
bfeide dynasty. 

Chapter 2nd. On the belief of Christians — The country of 
Armenia — The country, seas and islands of the Franks — The 
birth of the Messiah — The Emperors of Ithm — The Popes and 
Caesars, with fancy portraits intended to represent each of these 
two last. 

The proper sequence is interrupted by some mistake of the 
binder, but the whole of this unconnected book extends from pp. 
157 to 467 

VI. A histoiy of Sultdn Mahmud Sabnktigin — The Ghazna- 
vides — S&m&mdes, and the Buyides The subdivisions of this 
book are as follows — 

Respecting the victory of Bust — The victory of Kasdir — Ac- 
count of Sisthn — Regarding KAbus and Fakhrn-d-Daulah. — Con- 
cerning the restoration ofFakbru-d-Daulah to his government, and 
his friendship with Hiskmu-d-Daulah T&sh — Respecting Abu-I 
Hasan, son of Simhur, and his administration in Khordsfin, to 
the time of his death, and the succession of his son Ubu Ah' — 
Regarding Fdik and his condition after his defeat at Marv — Re- 
tirement of Ntih, son of Mansdr, from BohhkrS, and the arrival 
of Bughrd Khin at Bokhdri — Regarding Abu-1 Kksim, son of 
Simhdr and brother of Abu All, and his condition after his 
separation from his brother. — The Amiru-1 Muminin Alk&dir 
Rdlah confers a robe of honour on Sultfin Yeminu-d-Danlah — 
The return of Abdn-1 Mahk — Abu Ibrdhim Ismail and the occur- 
rences between him, Eibak Khan and Amir Nasr, son of NAsiru- 
d-Dm — Regarding the Sdmfini Amirs, and the occurrences of 
their reigns. — Relating to the friendship and enmity between 
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Nasira-d-Dm, Sabuktigln and Khalaf, son of Ahmad, and the as- 
sumption of the reins of government by the Sultan — Respecting 
Shamsu-l-Madli Kabiis, and his return to his country — The 
friendship and subsequent enmity between the Sult&n and Eibak 
Klidn — Relating to the sacred war of Bhdtiah — Repecting the 
capture of fhe fort of Bblm — Regarding the famdy of the khahf 
Alkddir Billdh, and his government — His attachment to the Sul- 
tdn nnd Bah&u-d-Daulah, son of Uzdu-d-I)aulah. — An account 
of Bahau-d-Daulah — Respecting the affair at Ndram — Relating 
to the sacred war of Ghor — Regarding the traitors after their 
return from M&wardu-n-Nalir — Relating to the retirement of 
Bughrfi KMn from Bokh&rd, and the return of Nuh, son of Man- 
sur, to his home — Respecting the Afghdns — Amir Nasr, son of 
Nftsiru-d-Dm Sabuktigln — The reign of Muhammed, son of 
Mahmud — The reign of Abu-1 Fateh Maudud, son of Masaud, 
son of Mahmud From pp 468 to 523 

VII. On Hind and Sind and Shakmunl, divided into the fol- 
lowing chapters and sections — 

Chapter 1st On eras and revolutions — The measurement 
of the earth — On the four jiigas — The hills and waters ot Hind. 
— On its countries, cities and towns — On the islands — The Sul- 
tfins of Delih — The birth of B&sdeo, and the kings of India pre- 
ceding Mahmud — On Cashmir, its hills, waters and cities — An 
account of the kings of the Trltd jug — The kings of the Dwdpar 
jug — The kings of the Kal jug 

Chapter 2nd An account of the prophets of the Hindus, of 
whom there are six of the highest class, Shdkmhnl being the 
sixth. — On the birth of Shdkmunl — On the properties and signs 
of a perfect man — On the character, conduct, and sayings of 
Shdkraunl — On the austerities of Shdkmunl, nnd Ins incorpora- 
tion with the divine essence — Further proceedings of Shfikmiinf. 
— On his appearance in various forms — On the knowledge of cer- 
tain prayers addressed to God — On the different degrees of me- 
tempsychosis, and the number of hells — How a man can become 
a god — How a man can escape from the form of a beast — How 
a man can escape from the form of another man — On the differ- 
ence between men and angels — On the questions put to Shfik- 
munl by the angels — On the information given by SMkmum 
respecting another prophet — On the rewards of paradise and the 
punishments of hell, and the injunctions and prohibitions of 
Sh&kmrinl — On the establishment of his religion m Hind and 
Cashmir — On the death of Shlkmunl, and the events which fol- 
lowed From pp. 524 to 572 

VIII An essay m refutation of the doctrine of transmigra- 
tion, extracted from the Tauz!hdt-i-Rashldl Frompp 572 to 581. 


Size — Large Folio, containing 581 pages, of 30 lines to a page 
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It appears, therefore, that this volume com- 
prises the same matter as the East India House 
MS , Trith the exception of the Tarikh-i Gka- 
zani, of which that MS. contains the first 
portion. The arrangement, however, of the 
several books is very different, as will be 
evident to any one who feels disposed to com- 
pare them. 

The following extract is taken from the con- 
tinuation of the History of the Saljukian sove- 
reigns, and recounts one of the most interesting 
events m Indian History Other historians 
have narrated the same circumstances without 
much variation, except in the minor details 
(Compare Mirkhond, JRauzatu-s-Safa, Book iv. 
Ferishta, Book in. Histoiy of Sind Ab6-l-fed6, 
Annales Muslemici, Vol IV. p. 382. M. Petis 
he la Croix, Senior, Histoire de Geng/uzcan , Ch 
xxxiv. D’Herbelot, Bibliothbque Orientate, Art. 
Gelaladdm ; andDe Guignes, Histoire GSnerale 
des Huns, Tom. II. p. 281 ) These four last 
chiefly derive their accounts from Muhammed- 
bin- Ahmed Nasawi, the friend of Jalalu-d-Dln, 
and the companion of his joumies and expedi- 
tions This work, entitled Senat-i Jaldlu-d-D'm 
ManTiberm , is in the Royal Library of Paris, 
No. 845. It is in eight chapters, and the histo- 
ry is brought down to J alalu-d-Din’s death, A. I) 
1231. It was composed m 1241. (See Remusat, 
Nouv : 3I£l: As: Tom I. p 435.) 

The passage here selected will show in what 
imminent danger India was then placed of sus- 
taining an invasion of the Moghuls, headed by 
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Changez Khan m person Some of the autho- 
rities above quoted mention that several bodies 
did cross over the Indus in pursuit, and that 
Prince Chaghatai Khan headed an attack 
against Multan, and captured it 

At nightfall every one retired to his tent, and m the morning 
both armies were again drawn np m battle array Tins dav 
Sultdn Jalalu-d-Din marched on foot at the head of his army, and 
all at once made a charge upon the Moghuls, and put them to 
flight The kettle-drums were beaten in triumph by order of 
the Suhin, and his whole army pursued the Moghuls on koTse- 
back at full speed At one time the defeated Moghuls rallied, 
but the SultSn rushed upon them, like a lion or crocodile upon 
its prey, and put many to death Changez Khan shortly after- 
wards being reinforced with a small body of men, moved like 
destructive lightning or a rapid torrent against the Sulttin In 
the meantime, a dispute arising between Saifu-d-DIn Ighr&k 
and Amin Malik, (Governor of Herat) on account of the distri- 
bution of booty,* and especially respecting the right to a parti- 
cular horse, the latter struck the former on the head with a 
whip The king called upon Amin Malik to give an explanation 
of his conduct, but he replied that it was not the custom of Kdt- 
kah troops to be held responsible for their proceedings Upon 
learnmg this, Saifu-d-Dln deserted the Sultdn under cover of 
night, and went off with Ins troops to the lulls of Kermtm 
and Sankuran The alienation of Saifu-d-Din Ighrfik materially 
affected the power of the Sult&n, and diminished his chance of 
success He immediately made towards Ghazni, with the object 
of crossing the Iudus, and for that purpose ordered boats to be 
kept m readiness This circumstance conung to the knowledge 
of Changez Khan, the latter hastened in pursmt of the Sultdn, 
and surrounded him At daybreak, the Sultan finding himself 
placed in a position between water and fire, with the Indus on 
the one side and the fiery enemy on the other, was prepared to 
give battle Changez Khan fell upon the right wing command- 
ed by Amin Malik, like a fierce lion upon a lame leopard, and 
drove it back with great slaughter. Amin Malik being thus 
defeated, fled towards Pershawnr , but as the Moghul army was 
in possession of the rond, he was slam, m the endeavour to 
effect his escape Changez KkSn compelled the left wing also to 
dive wav, but the Sult&u firmly maintained his ground in the 
centre with seven hundred meu, and opposed the enemy from the 

* This booty was chiefly captured at the battle of Birhan, within 
a short distance of Ghazni, and which is erroneoush supposed b\ Dr. 
Lee to he the Badaun of Dow and Tenshta — Jbn Batutn, p 9/ 
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After his escape, the Sultin -was joined by about ten persons 
who had also succeeded in crossing the nver They all concealed 
themselves in the woods, where, before long, fifty other persons 
joined their number When the Sultdn received intelligence that a 
number of Hindus, consisting of cavalry Rnd infantry, were lying 
within two parasangs of him, and had given themselves up to 
pleasure, he ordered his followers to provide themselves with 
clubs Thus armed, they made a sudden night-attack upon 
the Hindi! force, put many to death, and plundered their cattle 
and weapons Upon this, several other people, some on mules 
and some on homed cattle, came over, and declared for 
the Sultan Information being afterwards received that there 
were m the neighbourhood two or three thousand men of the 
Hindu force, he attacked them with one hundred and twenty 
men, put a number of them to the sword, and equipped his fol- 
lowers with the arms taken from the vanquished When the 
report of the success and power of the Sultan was spread through- 
out India, a number of men from the hills of Balfild* and Nek&ld 
assembled, and m a body of about five or six thousand horse, 
attached the SultAn, who, drawing up m array five hundred horse, 
dispersed them The Sultdn afterwards received aid from several 
other bodies of men, so that there now flocked round his standard 
not less than three or four thousand men All this came to the 
knowledge of the world-conquenng long (of Delhi) who had 
already raised an army to oppose him, while be was within the 
limits of the Ghazntn territory — but when the SultAn first crossed 
the river, he was not able to cope with these troops, and there- 
fore passed on as a fugitive towards Dehli 

The Moghuls, on hearing that he had taken that course, re- 
turned, and pillaged the confines of Ghor, The Sult&n, on reach- 
ing the vicinity of Dehli, deputed messengers to long Shamsu-d- 
Din to communicate Ins arrival, and to prefer a request to reside 
temporarily m some village near Dehli The King after mature 
reflection deputed a messenger)- on his part with presents to the 
Snltin, but objected to comply with his demand for a place of 
residence, on the ground that the climate of India would not suit 
the constitution of the Sultfin On receiving this reply, the SultAn 
returned to Bal&ld and Nek&ltL Those who had effected their 
escape joined him, and he had now about ten thousand men under 
him. He deputed Tdju-d-Dm Malik Khilj, accompanied by a 
force, to BAi KukdrJ Saknm, in the hills of Jud!,§ with a request 

* All who record these events concur in reading the first word as 
Balala The second ma; be either Banhala or Manhala 

t Mirhhond and Fenshta mention that the Saltan’s ambassador or 
messenger was secretly poisoned, the object of which is not very appa- 
rent J Other authorities read Ghahar 

§ Amongst Oriental Geographers this is the name of mount Ararat 
m Armenia, on which Noah’s ark is said to have rested In the Pan- 
j f ib it applies to the salt raDge 

E 
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for the hand of his daughter, which request Rai Kdkar complied 
with, and sent his son with a number of troops to wait upon the 
Sul tin, who gave the name of Kutlagh KMn to the son, and sent an 
armynnder the commandof Uzbek Pi! against K&siru-d-Dm KabS- 
cha,* who wasat enmity with R&i KuUr Kabicha, though he wasan 
Amir under the Ghonan Kings, and governor of the country of Sind, 
yet was presumptuous enough to aspire to independence MTien 
this chief and twenty thousand of his followers were encamped 
on the banks of the Indus within one parasang of Uch, Jch&n Pah- 
luwin Uzbek, with seven thousand men, suddenly fell upon them at 
night, defeated, and dispersed them. Kabicba embarked m a boat 
for Akar and Bakar (two island forts in his possession), while the 
Uzbek returned to his camp, taking possession of whatever fell 
in his way. He sent the news of this victory to the Snltin, who 
marched out, and with the army, which was under the command 
of the Uzbek, reached the palace of Kablcha The latter being 
defeated fled from Akar and Bakar to Multin, where the Snltin 
sent an ambassador to him with a demand for money, and for the 
surrender of the son and daughter of Amir Khtin, who had taken 
shelter at Muhin, having fled from the battle which took place 
on the hanks of the Indus. Kabicha sent the son and daughter 
of Amir Khin with a large contribution in money, soliciting at the 
same time that his temtones might not be despoiled. The wea- 
ther, however, growing hot, the Sultfin determined to proceed 
from Uch to the Judi hills, and on his way besieged the fort of 
Bisr&m, where in an engagement he was wounded in the hand by 
an arrow. In the end, the Sultin captured the fort, and put all 
who were in it to the sword At this place he received intelli- 
gence of the movement of the Moghul troops, who were endea- 
voring to effect his capture He sent an ambassador to Kabicha 
to intimate his return, and to demand the tribute due by him. Ka- 
bicha however, refased and took up arms against him. TheSnl- 
tin did not consider it expedient to remain at Uch, and as the inha- 
bitants of that place had revolted, he set fire to the city and march- 
ed upon Saddsin, where Fakhru-d-Dm had been the Governor be- 
fore the establishment of Kabicba’s power. Lachin of Rhita, the 
commander of the troops, marched to oppose him The latter 
was slain in the conflict, but the former, upon the Suitin’ s arrival 
at the place, with tears supplicated for pardon, and presented bis 
sword in token of submission The Soltin remained there for 
one month, and then conferred an honorary dress upon Fakbrn- 
d-Din, and making over to him the government of Sadusin, 
marched towards Dewal (Daibal) and Damrila Hasrar, who was 
the ruler of this territory, took to flight and embarked on a boat 
The Sultan on reaching the borders of Dewal and Damrila 
deputed Khis KMn with a force to Nahrwila, from which place 
he brought away much spoil and many prisoners. Shortly after, 

* Kabijah is the common spelling 
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the Sult&n entered Dewal and Damrfla, and erected a great 
mosque m the former place, opposite the temple of an idol * In 
the meantime, intelligence was received from Irik that Ghailsu- 
d-Dm Sultln had settled himself in Irak , that most of the troops 
of that country professed their attachment to Snltln Jalllu-d-Dln, 
and felt anxious for his presence Upon this the Snltln prepared 
to join them, but on learning that Bulk Hljib was with hostile 
intentions fortifying the strong post of Budslr m Kirmln, he 
determined on proceeding to Irik by way of Mekrln 

The next extract relates to the Geography 
of India. It is taken almost entirely from the 
work of Abu Rihan al-Birbnl, composed m the 
early part of the eleventh century, and there- 
fore represents the knowledge of India which 
was attained by the Mahometan invaders three 
hundred years before our author wrote. We 
are fortunately able to compare a great part of 
this passage with the original Arabic which has 
lately been published by M Remand, and it 
will be seen how few additions have been made 
by Rashidu-d-Din, and how scrupulously he 
follows his predecessor, even m his errors. M. 
Reinaud is mistaken ( Fragments , p xv.) in 
supposing that our author did not make use of 
the published chapters of Birdni For the pur- 
pose of comparison, a Notef is appended, show- 
ing what was the knowledge attamed of India 
by eastern Geographers before the time of A1 
Birdni ; from which it will be evident that the 
whole of upper India was a perfect terra incog- 
nita, and that the Arabians knew much less of it 
than Pliny and Ptolemy Even Abu-l-feda, who 

* Fenshta says that the name of the chief of Daibal, or Thatta, 
was Jaishi, and that the Sultan demolished the temples of the idols at 
that place 

f See Note A 
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wrote more than three centuries later, and quotes 
the "works of Edrisi and Yacut. and most of the 
other geographical treatises written during that 
interval, gives ns less information about India 
than is contained in the following extract 
This consideration, therefore, will he a sufficient 
apology for its length. 


Section- iii. 

On the hills and rivers of Hind and Sind 

Philosophers and Geometricians have divided the land of Hind 
into three equal*- parts, smug to each part a separate name, as 
appears from the booh cdled Pdtenjah. It resembles the bach 
of a cr 2 b on the surface of the mater, as is seen in the annexed 
plare.t The mountains and plains in these three parts cf India 
are extensive, and cecur one alter the other in successive order. 
The mountains appear to stand near each other like the joints of 
the spine, and extend through the inhabited vrorld from east to 
mest, L e. from the eastern extremity of China through Tibet, 
the country of the Turks, CabuL Badakhshan, Tukhdristan, 
BamiSn, Khurasan, Gdan, AzuroSgan, Armenia, Bum, to the 
country of the Franks and Galicia on the mest Their faces are 
varied, embracing betmeen their projections plains and inhabited 
spots Hirers Som st their base. Hind is surrounded on the 
south by the sea,£ end on the north by the lofty mountains and 

* See Ritter, ErdJ-. IV., 2, 495 r sad Lassen, Ird. JIleriF ins L 92. 
f This m ay percaps be translated ‘-just as me see it at this day.” 
t The otmtcal Arab-C says . c India is boundrd on all other md’es by 
krrtv mo untains ," and after tLs follon a curious passage omitted from 
the'jacnu-t-Tamankh. " If you examine foe country of Hind, and 
conr der well the round sTsnes mnlca are found belom the sol, atmbat- 
ever depth yen nay cog, you mOl 5nd that they are large near the 
mountains mb ere the entreat of mater is impetuous, ana smaller as you 
depart from the moun tains, the strength of the current bemg also 
dumnshed, and that thev become like sand, mhere tes mater is stag* 
cunt and m the -remit y of the sea. Hence you cannot but conclude 
that this cc unt rv mas once merely a sea, and that the coatment cas 
been formed bv successive increments of allirnau b -ought damn by tbe 
rivers.” 
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plains which contain the sources of these rivers , on the east hy- 
drin and Mfichin, and on the west by CibuL On the north Ge 
Cashmir, Turkistdn and the mountain of Meru, which is extreme- 
ly high, and stands opposite to the southern pole The heavenly 
bodies perform their revolutions round it, rising and setting on 
each side of it A day and a night of this place is each equal to 
lux of our months * 

In a different direction from this hill stands another, not cir- 
cular, and which is said to be composed of gold and silver. The 
Himma mountains he on the north of Kananj, and on account 
of snow and cold form the extreme point of the habitation of 
man This range has Cashmir in its centre and runs by Tibet, 
Turk, Khazar,-f and SakSha to the sea of Jurjan and Khw&razm, 
The northern mountains have connection with mount Meru, which 
hes south of them The rivers of the entire country of Hind 
which flow from the northern mountains amount to eleven 
Those which flow from the eastern mountains amount to the 
same number Their sources are very distant, towards the far- 
thest south-east quarter of the earth They discharge them- 
selves into the sea Those, however, which nse m the extreme 
south do not discharge themselves into the sea. 

Besides this there is another lofty ridge of mountains interven- 
ing between Tnrkistdn and Tibet on the one side, and India on 
the other, which is not exceeded in height by any of the moun- 
tain chains of Hindustan. Its ascent is eighty pnrasangs From 
its summit India looks black, and the passes and rugged declivi- 
ties at its foot look like little hillocks, while Tibet and China 
appear red The descent from its lowest eminence to Tibet is 
one parasang This mountain is so high that Firdiisl probably 
meant the following verse to apply to it : — “ It is so low and so 
high, so soft and so hard, that you can see from it the belly of a 
fish as well as the back of the moon ” 

Some other mountains are called Harmakut, m which the 
Ganges has its source These are impassable, and beyond them 
hes Mdhdchin To these mountains most of the rivers which 
lave the cities of India owe their origin. Besides these moun- 

Strnbo and Arrian have also expressed this opinion, and modem 
Geologists are ftmd of indulging m the same speculation The very 
latest writer on this subject observes. ‘‘Throughout the whole plain 
of India, from Bengal to the bottom of the deep wells in Jesselmere, 
and under the mica and hornblende schist of Ajmere, the same kind of 
very fine hard-grained blue granite is found m round and rolled mas- 
ses ” Journal Astatic Society Bengal, No clxxxvm p 140 

* Compare Strabo II 1 — 19 Plm. N. H VI 22 6 and Sobnus 
52 Id 

t The original has Khuz Khaxar appears correct , it is the name of 
a son of Noah, after whom Dasht-i-Khazar, a region of the sixth 
climate, is called, (Sddd Isfahdiu, p 2 3) 
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the river of Tibet, called the Jailam The waters of the Chandra 
combine with it, and fifty miles below the junction, the united 
stream flows to the west of Multen The Bi'ah joins it from the 
east. It also receives the waters of the Ir&wa (R&vi) fed by the 
stream of Kaj, besides that of Koh, which both flow from the 
hills of Bli&tel * * * § They all combine with the Sutlej below 
Multfin, at a place called Panjnad, on account of the junction of 
the five rivers They form a very wide stream, which, at the 
time it attains its extreme brendth, extends ten parnsangs, sub- 
merging trees of the forest, and carrying them off like so many 
nests of birds This stream, when it passes Alorf and enters 
Sind under the name of Mihrfin, flows with a slower current, and 
forms several islands as far as Mansura, which city it also en- 
closes within two of its arms From this place, the river flowing 
by two streams empties itself into the sea, one in the neighbour- 
hood of the city of Lab£rfini,| and the other, under the name of 
Smd S&gar, that is, the river of Sind, after a winding course 
towards the east, enters the sea on the borders of the territory of 
Cach In the same way as these rivers, when united, derive 
their name from the number five, so the seven rivers, flowing 
from the northern side of these same mountains, and falling above 
Termez into the river of Balkh, are called by the fire-worship- 
pers of Soghd the Saba Smd, or seven Sinds. 

The river Sarsut falls into the sea to the east of Sunmdtb. 

The Jumna falls into the Gangti, which flows to the east of 
Canauj After uniting they fall into the sea near GnngS. SSgar 
The nver Nermad (Nerbadda) lies between the mouths of the 
Sarsutl and Gangti Its source is in the eastern hills, and it has 
a south westerly course, till it falls into the sea near Bahruch,§ 

* There is some confusion here, which cannot he resolved by any 
interpretation of the original 

t This is no doubt the proper reading, though it assumes various 
forms m different works Ibn Haukal calls it Alruz The Geogra- 
phia Nubiensis gives it as Dur In the Jamiu-t-Tawarikb it resembles 
Alruz The ruins of Alore are between Bakar and Khairpur, on the 
eastern bank of the Indus 

J This is the Larry Bunder of Major Rennell, ( Memoir , p 285) 
Lahanah of M Kosegarten (De Mohammede, Comment Acad ) and 
the Lohan of Dr Lee, (Ibn Batuta, p 102J Ibn Batuta remarks 
of it, “ It has a large harbour into which ships from Persia, Yemen, 
and other places put At the distance of a few miles from this city 
are the rums of another, in which stones, the shapes of men and beasts 
almost innumerable, are to be found The people of this place think 
that there was a city formerly m this place, the greater part of the 
inhabitants of which were so base, that God transformed them, their 
beasts, their herbs, even to the verv seeds, into stones , and indeed 
stones m the shape of seeds are here almost innumerable ” 

§ This is spelt by various authors Baruj, Barus, Bahruj and Bahruch 
It is the Baroach of the present day, the Bapvyafa e/ordpiov of Ptolemy 
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about sixty Yojanas to the east of Sumnath On the other side 
of the Gangd, the Rahet, the Gomati, and the Sarjd umte* near 
the city of Bdri The Hindus believe that the Gangs, has its 
source in paradise, from whence it is precipitated on the earth in 
seven streams, the centre being denominated the Gangfl The 
three eastern streams are the Pfilan, the L&di and Nairn The 
three western streams are the Sit, the Chakas and Sind f When 
the Sit leaves the snowy mountains it flows through the countries 
of Silk, Karsib, Chin, Barbar, Jir, Sankurkiet, Mankilkgor and 
Sakrit, and falls into the western ocean. On the south of it is 
the nver Chakas, which flows by the countries of Damn!, Kilik> 
Dholak, Nijdr, Barbar, Raj, Salkubar, and Ijat The Sind has its 
course through the country of that name and — (here follow thirteen 
illegible names). The Gangd after flowing through Bargnnd- 


and Aman, and the Bhngukacha of the Sanscrit authorities See Ptol 
Geog Lib. VII Cap 1, Tab 10 , Mannert, Geographie der Gr and 
Rom Vol V p 127 Ritter, Erdkunde, Vol IV Pt II p 626, Bohlen, 
das alte Indien, Vol I p 18 Lassen, Alterthumskunde, Vol I p 107 

* M Reinaud (p 100) gives the first as Rahab A nver of this 
name, or Rahet, is often mentioned by early Mahometan authors, and 
appears generally to indicate the R&mgangn The union of the Saijd 
with the Gomati, which M Remaud reads Kubin, is a fable There is 
no confluence of three nvers at Bfiri, but not for off from it the 
Jamrmari and the Katheni unite with the Gomati The map of Oude 
which is given m the “Agra Guide,” calls these rivers the Saraen and 
Perbi, names which conform pretty well with the <-> '*) and of II. 
Remaud’s manuscript 

t These are evidently the Sita and Gbackshu of Bbaskara Acharya 
Mr. Colebrooke gives us the following passage from that astronomer — 

“ The holy stream which escapes from the foot of Vishnu descends 
on mount Mem, whence it divides into four currents, and passing 
through the air it reaches the lakes on the summit of the mountains 
which sustain them "Under the name of Sita this nver joins the 
Bhadraswa ; as the Alahauanda it enters Bbaratavarsba, as the Chacksa 
it proceeds to Retumala, and as the Bhadra it goes to the Kurn of the 
north ” Siddhanta Strdmani , Bhavuna Kasha, 37 and 38 See also 
Vishnu Purdna, p 171 

Prof Wilson observes, “ The Hindus say that the Ganges falls from 
heaven on the summit of Meru, and thence descends m four currents , 
the southern branch is the Ganges of India, the northern branch which 
flows into Turkey, is the Bbadrasamk, the eastern branch is the 
Sita, and the western is the Chakshu or Oxus ” Sanscrit Diet Art 
Meru But the Ramhyana mentions seven streams, and from that 
work Birhni evidently copied bis statement The true Sanscrit names 
are almost identical with those given m the text The eastern streams 
are Hladani, Pavani and Nairn!, the western are Sita, Snchaksbu and 
Sindhu In the centre flows the Bh&girathf The Matsya and Pad- 
ma Purinas give the same account. See lldmdyana, Lib 1 XL IV Id. 

1 6 . Ed, Schlegel 
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hart (and four other illegible* names), and other cities, arrives 
at the defiles of the lulls of Band, where are many elephants, and 
then discharges itself into the southern ocean 

Among the eastern streams is L&wan, which flows through 
seven kingdoms, whose inhabitants have lips like inverted ears. 
Thence it flows to three other countries, of which the people are 

* For the purpose of comparison I subjoin the passage as it is given 
in the Calcutta and Lucnow (Lahhnau) copies As the copyists were 
evidently ignorant of what they were writing, they have for the most 
part omitted, or guessed, the diacritical points 


The first Extract is from the Calcutta copy. 

AjaXj <_ SJm y A I .1 1 

jr ’ u~i 3 yy 3 yy J ( -r AA ^ $ 3 

I — y yjl^l &£ ^ '- s 3 X y ^ 3 Al») 1—9 

tyysi* J r^yy 3 } uXj J&j 

ijjJjb' j AX ) AijA Ay j iXtS j Axw i_j,1 U| 

< — Cc iciyy 0 yjyy <y° jy** 

j&A o'x^oj ) jy» i)' 0 At* \J&j) 1 j> 


The following is from the Lucnow copy. 

Ajiifj i — £Xw i^CL»^o y X->T At*u j y 

jLu*itey&. ) yy ) yy - 3 l -»- j 

ja _j! i_j^=» J\ j dyj L-y* ys> y 

j j t— XlyA j 2 i— Cf(j ^ cXlU* 

AUAlj^J;^ ^ Ali \) AUu Atw (_ jl Cel i\Jjys£* 

cA j Axa> (^jCuj yo jAj] KJ”) 3) A)l> ^ 

y aja£j jAso J^au^I Ay^y L— Cx£^yi ^ jjjL# yyy* 
A j \jyy XjIj Av^- 3 \$J3^ 3 J&]y 3 

AjiiSj 


r 
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exceedingly black • whence it runs through other countries, and 
falls into the eastern sen m eight different channels 

The river MSwan runs by Katah, and falls into the Bama 
It flows through several countries, and then arrives at a country 
where they drink an electuary of hemp. The Brahmans also 
drink it Thence it flows through Bim&n, and thence falls into 
the sea of J6j. 

The river Mahan flows through Ndmrtin and other countries, 
where people have their habitations m the hills. They are called 
Harkaran Barabaran, that is, their ears descend to their 
shoulders * Thence it runs to Asmok,f where men’s faces are 
like those of animals, and then falls into the sea. 

The Lashan is a very large stream 


Section iv. 

Relating to the Countries of Hind , the Cities, 
some Islands, and their Inhabitants. 

It has been mentioned in the beginning of this work that the 
country of Hind is divided into three parts The Indians are of 
opinion that it is nine times larger than Irfin, and is included 
within three Aklims (climates) in the following manner, viz the 
western portion is in the third climate, and the eastern m the 
first, but the chief portion of Hind is included in the second 
climate Its central territory is called Madhyades, which 
means “ the middle land” The Persians call it Canauj. It is 
called the Madhyades, because it lies between the seas and moun- 
tains, between hot and cold countries, and between the two ex- 
tremities of west and east Its capital was the residence of the 
all-powerful and independent kings of India. Smd lies on 

* These remind us of some of the tabes enumerated m the Rhm6- 
yana, the Karna-pravaranas “ those who wrap themselves np m their 
ears,” Ashtakarnakas, “ the eight-eared,” or, as Wilson suggests, Asb- 
tba- Karaaka s, “having bps extending to their ears” See Asiatic 
Researches, Vol XVII p 456 Robertson, Ancient India, p 34 
t This is evidently meant for the Sanscrit word Aswamnkha, the 
“horse-faced ” They are noticed also in the Sequel of the Penplus 
They are the attendants of Indra and Kuvera The tales of these demi- 
gods and other monsters, such as the Cynocepbali of Alban and Ctesias 
are all derived from native originals See iElian, Nat Animal IV 46* 
Ctesias Operum Reliquiae, ed Bayer, p 320. Wilson, Notes on Ctesias, 
p 36 Pirn . Histor. Nat VII 2 Vincent, Comm and Nav of the An- 
cients, Vol II p. 524 Asiatic Researches, VoL VIII p 338, and 
Vol. IX p. 68, 
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the west of tins territory, and if any one wishes to come from 
Nimroz or Trdn to this country, he will have to pass through 
Cfibul The city of Canauj stands on the western bank of the 
Ganges It was formerly the chief city of India, but m conse- 
quence of its being deserted by its ruler, it has now fallen to 
ruin, and B6ri, which is three days journey from it on the eastern 
side of the Ganges, has now succeeded as the capital Canauj 
is as celebrated for being the capital of the P&ndu kings, as Ma- 
thura (Muttra) is on account of its being the abode of Bfisdeo, or 
Krishna. This city hes on the eastern bank of the Jamna, at 
the distance of twenty-seven farsangs from Canauj. The city of 
Thanesar is situated between the rivers, nearly seventy farsangs 
north of Canauj, and within fifty farsangs of Mathiira The 
Ganges issues from a source styled Gangdwfir, and waters most 
of the cities of India. 

Those who have not personally ascertained the relative dis- 
tances of the cities of Hind from each other, must be dependent 
on the information derived from others 

In stating these distances we will begin from Canauj. In 
going towards the south, between the nvers Jumna and Ganges, 
you arrive at a place called JSjmau,* * * § at a distance of 12 farsangs, 
each farsang being equal to tour mdes , 8 farsangs from that is 
Karwah , — from Karwah to Brahmashk, 8 , — thence to AbMpuri 
8 , — thence to thetreef of Prig, 12 This is at the confluence of 
the Jumna and Ganges From the confluence to the embouchure 
of the Ganges, is twelvej farsangs From the same confluence, 
m directing your course towards the south, a road leads 
along the bank of the river to Arak Tirat,§ which is dis- 
tant 12 farsangs, — to the country of UTih&r,|| 40 , — to Urda- 

* M Remaiul rends Haddjamava There can be little doubt tint 
Jhjmau, close to Kfmlipbr, (Cawnpoor) is meant 

t The mention of the tree is important, as showing that at that 
time there was no city on the site of Allah&bad, but merely a tree at 
the confluence , which is descnbed in a subsequent passage as bemg 
of large dimensions, with two mam boughs, one withered, the other 
flourishing, and as the Indians are represented as mounting on the 
tree to enable them to precipitate themselves into the Ganges, the 
river must have then flowed under it The trunk of the tree still 
exists, and is as holy as ever, but is almost excluded from view by 
bemg enclosed m a subterraneous dwelling, called Pathlphri, evidently 
of great antiquity, within the walls of the fort of Allab&b&d (Ilbabdd) 

X This accords with the original Arabic, but there is some unac- 
countable error 

§ Perhaps the island of Karan Tirat, now abbreviated mto Kantit, 
near Mirzapur 

[| hi Reinaud reads Oubarliar Perhaps Beliar is meant, though 
the direction is too easterly It is to be obsened, however, of A1 
BirfmPs bearings, that the} are genernll} much more incorrect than 
Ins distances, ns mai be seeu b\ comparing the relative position of 
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1ml,* on tlie borders of the sea, 50 thence yon go to Sam, on 
the shore of the sea, towards the east The first of its provinces 
is Durf and it adjoins Jun, 40 to Rfinji, 30 to Malea, 40 ; 
— to Nunah, 30 , — which is the remotest point. 

If you go from Bln to the Ganges, m an easterly direction, 
you come to Ajodhya, at the distance of 25 farsangs thence to 
the great Benares, 20. In taking a south-easterly course from 

that, you come, at the distance of 35 farsangs, to" Sarwlra ;1 

thence to Patahpura, 20, — thence to Mnngiri, 15; thence to 
Champa, 30 ,— thence Ddkanpur, 50 ; — thence to the conflu- 
ence at Gang! Sagar, 30. 

In going from Cananj to the east yon come to M!li'§, Bin, at 
the distance of 10 farsangs, — thence to Dukam, 45," — thence 
to Silhet,H 10 ; — thence to Bhet, 12 ; — thence you go to Tilut, 

any two places, of which the identification, is unquestionable ,— 23 
between Dhar and Ujain He makes the former he due eastfrom the 
latter, whereas in reality it is even more than north-east. Yidarbha, 
or Berar, may possibly be meant, m which case there would be no 
correction on account of the bearing 
* II Remand reads Onrdabysehan Perhaps Urya Des, Odra Des, 
or Orissa, is meant See Lassen, Ind Alterthumskunde, L 186 
f This is very obscure II Remand translates it thus * en suivant 
les bords de la mer et en se dirigeant vers POnent, a trovers les pro- 
vinces auxquelles continent mamtenant les etats dn roi Djonr, la 
premiere de ces provinces est Dravida. 

% This may, perhaps, mean the country bevond Saijfi, the name 
by which Gorakhpur is now locally known to the people about Bena- 
res, and hence the name of one of the most populous tnbes of Brah- 
mans Sarwar is an abbreviation of Saijupar, “ the other side of the 
Sarju ” So Parades is used in the Pnranic lists to represent people 
who live beyond the Indus, just as ri zripa is used in the Penplus of 
the Erythrean sea to signify the ports beyond the straits In 
Plutarch ( CamtUus , C 21,) an expression exactly equivalent occurs, 
vapa -rlv ~orafwv “ the other side of the river ” 

§ This is the name by which Ban is called m this passage As there 
are several other towns of the same name in the neighbourhood, this 
raav have been a distinctive title given to the new Capital The combi- 
nation is by no means improbable, for as B&ri means “ a garden,” and 
Mali, “ a gardener,” the words are frequently coupled together The 
following hnes, for instance, m which the two names occur m con- 
junction, is a common charm for the bite of a wasp — 

TXX nCT VCElvff I 

in TOT ^ vT Tpft I 
<£ 7TT TZVfl TOt I 
'SrH tqvgT rtiiH. *3 cl i\t 1 

II This tnai be the Silhet Sbahjehanpur of the Gorakhpur district, 
near the Gandak In that case, Bhet would correspond with Bettiab, 
and Tilut with Tirhfct It can scarcely be made to apph to Bhotan, 
as 31 Remand conjectures 
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where the men are black, and flat-nosed like the Turks. They 
extend to the mountains of Menu 

From Nipal to Bhatesar* is 30 days’ journey, which implies 
a distance of about 80 farsangs The road has a hundred ascents 
and descents On account of the difficulty of carrying burdens 
on the shoulders, bridges are built in several places The rivers 
m those hills are a hundred yards below the bndge They say 
that m those places there are stags with four eyes, and very 
beautiful 

Bhatesar is the first city on the borders of Tibet There the 
language, costume, and appearance of men are entirely different. 
Thence to the top of the highest mountain, of which we spoke 
at the beginning, is a distance of 20 farsangs From the top of 
it Tibet looks red and Hind black 

From Canary, m travelhng south-east, you come to Jnjhfioti, at 
a distance of 30 farsangs, of which the capital is Kajrfiha f In 
that country are the two forts, of Gw&hfir and KShiyar J Thence 
to Dhdl, ot which the capital is Bitun, under a chief called 
Kankyu, is 20 farsangs Thence to Ilsur , — thence to Bhawas, 
on the shore of the sea 

From Canauj, m travelling south-west, you come to -£si,§ at 

* M Remnud rends Ylioutyscber , the same reading occurs at p 40 
t This is no doubt the Knjwara of Ibn Batutn, “ at which there 
is a lake about a mile in length, and round this nre temples in which 
there are ulols ” (p 162 ) Its real name is Knjrm, on the banks of 
the Ken, between Clmtterpur and Panna, said to have been founded 
by the great parent of the Chandel race The Kingdom of which it is 
the capital, is evidently the Cki-cln-to of the Chinese travellers 
The ruined temples at Kajrainre of great antiquity and interest 
They nre described in the Makoba Sama, and there snid to have been 
built by Hnmotl, upon the occasion of her having held a Bnnda jag, 
or penitential sacrifice She had committed a little faux pas with 
the moon m human shape, aud as a self-imposed punishment for her 
indiscretion, held a Banda jag, a part of which ceremony consists in 
sculpturing indecent representations on the nails of temples, and 
holding up one’s own foibles to the disgust and ridicule of the uorld 
Hamoti was the daughter of Hemraj, spiritual adviser to Indrnji, 
Gaharwar Rfija of Benares The ruins of Knjrai are now undergoing 
examination 

% There have been lately some speculations hazarded about the fort 
of Kalmjar not being older than A D 1205 Birum’s mention of its 
strong fort in his time makes it two hundred rears older, and still 
leaves its ongm indefinite (See Journal A S li No 188 p 172) 

§ M Rcinaud sajs, without doubt this is the name of the town 
ordinarily written Hast If Hansi of Hnnann, ns it appears, is meant, 
it neither corresponds with the distance nor direction The ruins of 
Asi, or more correctly Asm, are on the banks of the Ganges It is 
mentioned in the Tarikh-i Yemmi, and is the place to n Inch the Raja 
of Canauj sent Ins treasure for securiti when he u as attacked In the 
Ghorinn Geueral, Kutbu-d-dm Eibek 
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the distance of 18 farsangs, — to Sahina, 17, — to Chandra,* 
IS , — to Rajauri, 15 , — to Xnraya, 20 This was the capital of 
Guzerat, til! it was destroyed, and the inhabitants removed to a 
new town. The distance between Xnraya and Mathura is the 
same as between Mathura and Cananj, that is 28 farsangs 

In going from 3fathnra to Ujam, you pass through several 
towns, and at no greater distance from one another than 5 far- 
sangs. From Mathura, at the distance of 35 farsangs, yon come 
to a large town called Diidhi; — thence to Barbur^/, — thence 
to Mahabbalesdn, 5. This is the name of the idol of that place. 
Thence to Ujain 9, the idol of which place is Mdh&ktd. Thence 
to Dhar, 6 farsangs. 

South from Niraya lies Mewir, which has the loftv fortress 
of Cbitore f From the fortress to DhSr, the capital of Mdlwa, 
20. Ujain is to the east of Dhdr, at the distance of 9 farsangs 
From Ujain to Mahabhalesan,2 which is in Malwi, 10. From 
Dhar, going south, yon come to Mahrmahra,§ at the distance of 
20 farsangs , — thence to Knndki, 20 ; — thence to Namiwar on 
the banks of the Xerbadda, 10 , — thence to Biswar, 20 , — thence 
to Mundgir,^ on the banks of the Godavery, 60 farsangs. 

From Dhfir to the river (Xerbadda), 9 , — thence to the country 
of the Mahrattas, 18 ; — thence to Konkan, of which the capital 
is Tina, on the sea shore, 25 farsangs. 

* This is emdentlv meant for Chancier? 

T This would appear to be the correct reading M. Remand trans- 
lates : “ Mycar est le nom d'un royaume oh se trouve la fortresse de 
Djatmour.” 

% Perhaps BhELsa is alluded to. There are many rums in its neigh- 
bourhood well worth examination, as at tPdegir, Sacheh, Kaneh Kheri, 
and Piplea Bijoli There are other places on the upper Betwa where 
extensive ruins are to be seen, as Ebam, U’dipur, Pathari, anciently 
called Bimagar, Ghearispur and Bhojpur These are all likely to be 
examined, now that such a zealous enquirer as Capt J Cunningham is 
m that country 

§ This may have some connection with the Matmayurpur, or Matti- 
nagar, of tbe'mscnptmn found at Rannode, m which a prince is repre- 
sented as "repopulatmg this long desolate city.” Journal Asiatic 
Society Bengal, 2vo 183, p 1086 

j* Gildemeister says of this place, "tubs prorsns incognita.” (D; 
reb Ind p 44.) It has been supposed to be Munghir It is not im- 
probable that Hung! Patau may he meant, the capital of the famous 
Sahvahana, and the Mankrr of the Arabians, which is described as the 
capital of the B aHahr a. ilasaudi says, his dominions were chiefly 
mountainous, and that thev were eighty Smdi farsangs, of eight miles 
each, from the sem The Arab travellers of Renaudot say he was the 
most mishty potentate of India , that bis dom ini ons began at Konkan 
and extended to the confines of China ; that he was constantly at war 
with his neighbours, one of whom is the King of Haraz, by which 
probably Orissa is meant. 

Edrisi tells us that the cap.tal of the Ballahra was m bis time A’ahr- 
wa!a 
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(Here follows tlie description of the Rhinoceros and Sarnbha, 
which agrees with the original Arabic, and need not be translated 
m this place. The Rhinoceros is called Karkadnn m the original, 
and appears to be the same ns the haprdfavov of iElinn, Hist 
An XVI 20, 21 ) 

From Niraya, m a south-west direction, lies Anlialwfira, at a 
distance of 60 farsangs , — thence to Summit, on the sea, 50. 
From Anlialwara, towards the south, to Lardes,* of which the 
capitals are Bahruj and Dhnnjur, 42. These are on the shore 
of the sea, to the east of Tana 

West from Nirayaf is Multan , at the distance of 50 farsangs , — 
thence to Bhati, 15 South-west from Blrati is Arur, at a dis- 
tance of 15 farsangs This city is situated between two arms of 
the Indus Thence to Bahmanwas Mansurn, 20 , — thence to 
Lolitirfinf, the embouchure of the river, 30 farsangs 

From Canauj, going north, and turning a little to the west, 
you come to Sirstiwah, 50 farsangs Thence to Pinjore That 
place is on a lofty lull, J and opposite to it, m the plains, is the 

Possibly Mankir may be the Hmnagara of Ptolemj, but the position 
of that town must have been too far west to nnsu er to the cnpitnl of 
the Ballabra IbnAlWnrdi speaks of it as if it was extant alien lie 
wrote See a note below, on the position of Mmnngara 
* See Lassen, Zeitschuft ,f d K d Morgen I 1 22/ 
t This is the nearest resemblance to the Jamm-t-Tawarikh M 
Remaud reads it Bazana. It is one of the most interesting places m 
the North Western Provinces to identify in the pages of Bmini, on 
account of its being so frequently mentioned as a terminus of the Itine- 
raries It appears to be Narwar, notwithstanding that the Niraya 
which occurs first in the Extract must evidentlv be Anlialwfira, the 
capital of Guzerat In this passage, he states Niraya to be “ the capital 
of Guzerat, which our countrymen,” he adds, “ call Nnnyana.” M 
Remnud says that the manuscript m some places should be read 
Narana, not Bazana Biruni makes this Bazana to be 88 pnrasangs 
south-west from Canauj, u hich approximates to the real distance of 
about 550 miles It is reached through the A’si mentioned above, 
18 parasangs, — then Sabina, 1/ pnrasangs, — then Chanderi, 18 
pnrasangs, — then Rnjauri (probably Rajwara or Rajgarh) 15 para- 
sangs , — then Bazana, the capital of Guzerat, 20 parasangs 

If we omit this Bozhna, we shall find that, whenever it is again 
mentioned, Narwnr satisfies all the requisite conditions The distance 
between Mathura and Bazana is the same distance as Mathura from 
Canauj — so is Narwar It is 25 parasangs from Mycnr (Meuar), — 
so is Narwar In a south-west direction to Anbalwnra it is 60 para- 
sangs — so is Nnrwar Here it is made quite a different place from the 
capital of Guzerat It is 50 parasangs west of Multan If we take 
the town of Multan, the distance is too short , but if the borders of the 
kingdom of Multan are meant, it will answer ven well, and oould 
also fix Bhati to be the same a3 Blmtnfr, uhich has" some probabilitj 
m its favor. 

I This is not correct with reference to modem Pinjore, ulncb is m 
a mile} on the southern side of the Hills 
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city Thanesar thence to Dahmfila* the capital of JfiJandbar, 
and at the base of a mountain, 18, thence to Lfiwar, 10,— 
thence, towards the west, to Sidda, 13 , — thence to the fort of 
Rfijgarhi, 8 , — thence, towards the north, to Cfishmir, 25 farsangs 

From Cananj, towards the west, to Dyamau, is 10 farsangs, — 
thence to Gahf,f 10, — thence to Ah fir, 10, — thence to Mlrat, 
10 thence, across the Jumna, to Panipat, 10,— thence to 
Kaitbal, 10 , — thence to Sonfim, 10 

In going north-west from the latter place to Arthur, 9 far- 
sangs , — thence to Hajmr, 6 , — thence to Mandhwkur, the capi- 
tal of Lohfiwar, on the east of the river Irfiwa, 8 , — thence to 
the river Chandraha (Chenab,) 12, — thence to Jailam, on the 
western bank of the Behat, 18 , — thence to Warhand, capital of 
Candahfir, west of the Sind, which the Moghuls call K&rfijang, 20 , 
thence to Pershfiwar, 14 , — thence to Dinur, 15 , — thence to 
Cfibul, 12, — thence to Ghaznin, 17. 

CfisbmirJ is a valley surrounded by lofty inaccessible hills and 
broad deserts , on the east and south it is bordered by Hind , — 
on the west by kings, of whom the nearest are Bilor Shfih, Shak- 
nfin Shfih, and Dukhfin Shfih, extending to the frontiers of Ba- 
dakhshfin , on the north, and partly on the east, by the Turks 
of Chm and Tibet 

From the mountain of Yutishar to Cfishmir, across the coun- 
try of Tibet, is nearly 300 farsangs The people of CfishmJr do 
not ride on quadrupeds, but are earned on men’s shoulders m a 
Katut, which resembles a throne. The servants of the Govern- 
ment are always on the alert, and watch the entrances and passes 
of the country They do not allow strangers to enter the coun- 
try, except by ones and twos. This prohibition extends even to 
Jews and Hindus, how then can any one else gam admittance 1 
The principal entrance is at Barbhfin, half way between the Sind 
and Jailam From that place to the bridge, which is constructed 
at the confluence of the Kosari and Mamheri, flowing from the 


* This is doubtless Debmarl, which, as we learn from several his- 
torians, was the ancient name of Nurpur, before it was changed by 
Jehangir, m honor of Nfir Jeban Begam N&rpfir is bejond the 
Beks, but that would not affect the identification, for the author sajs 
merely Jalandhar, not the Dofib, or Interamma, of Jalandhar 
t The Arabic has Gati —Perhaps Rfij Ghat may be meant All 
the other places mentioned in this paragraph are extant to this day. 

+ Mention of Cashmir occurs in another part of the work, which 
contains little that is not noticed here The author adds that in 
Cashmir there is a city called Darabarha, in which there are 3,600,00 J 
inhabitants, and that it uas built 2,000 years ago That the valley 
was formerly twelve hundred years under water , when* at the entrea- 
ties of Casip, the waters found their way to the sea, and the valley 
became habitable. 
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mountains of Siltik, with the Jnilam, is 8 farsangs Thence you 
arrive, at a distance of five days’ journey, at a defile through which 
the Jailam runs 

At the end of the defile lies Dwdrul Marsad, on both sides of 
the river. There the Jailam, dividing into two streams, enters 
the plains, and after two days’ journey, unites again and reaches 
Adush&n,* the capital of C&shmir The city of Cashmir is four 
farsangs from Adushan It is built on the banks of the Jailam, 
on which there are several bridges and boats The source of the 
Jailam is the mountain of Harmakat,f which is also the source 
of the Ganges This mountain is impassable on account of the 
exceeding cold, for the snow never melts On the other side of 
it lies Mdlifi Chin, 1 e , great Chm. After the Jailam has left the 
mountains, it reaches Adusli&n m two days Four farsangs 
from that, it reaches a lake, a farsang square, on the borders of 
which there is much cultivation, aud a dense population. It 
then leaves the lake, and enters another defile near the city of 
Ushkar 

The Sind uses in the mountains of tfmah, on the borders of 
the Turkish country Passing by the mountains of Bilur and 
Hamllfin, it reaches in two days’ journey the country of the Blio- 
tyawari Turks, from whose encroachments the C&shmirians suffer 
great distress. Whoever travels along the left bank of the river 
will find villages and towns close to one another as far as the 
mountain Ltirjik, which resembles Damavend, between which 
and Cashmir there is a distance of two farsangs It can always 
be seen from the boundary of Cishmir and LahtLwar The fort 
of Rajgarhi is to the south of it, and Lohiir, than which there is 
no stronger fort, is to the west At a distance of 3 farsangs is 
Bij&wari, where merchants carry on much traffic, and it forms 
one of the boundaries of Hind on the noitli On the hills to the 
west of it is the tribe of Afghans, who extend to the land of 
Sind. 

On the south of that tribe is the sea, on the shore of which 
the first city is Tez, the capital of Mehr&n The coast trends 
to the south-east, till it reaches Daibal, at the distance of forty 
farsangs Between these two cities lies the gulf of Tur&n 

After traversing the gulph you come to the small and big 
mouths of the Indus , then to the Bawfinj, who are pirates, and 
are so called because they commit their depredations m boats 
called Bairah Their cities are Kach and Sumnfit From Dai- 

* M Reinaud reads Addashtan, and Capt A Cunningham identifies 
it mth Pandntan, the local corrupt form of Purfinadbisthana, the 
“ old chief city ” Jour As boc Beng No clxxxvii p 97 

t M Reinaud has Hazinnkout Har Mahut, meaning the cap of 
Har, or Maha Deo, is a better reading Perhaps Hemakfita is the 
correct one See Wilson’s Vishnu Parana, p 168, 

G 
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bal to Talfshar is 50 farsangs , — from Lahranl, 12 , — to BaUb 

1 2 ; — to Each, the country producing gnm, and Bardrud (river 
Bhader,) 6 , — to Sumnat, 14 to Cambaya, 30 to Asawal, 

2 to Bahnij, 30 to Srndan,* * * § 50 to'Sufara, 6 to Tana,’ 
5. There yon enter the country of Larin, where is Saimur,f then 
Maleah, — then Ehnjt — then Darud, where there is a great snlph 
in which is the island of Sarandip or Sankaldip In its neigh- 
bourhood is Tanjiwar, which is in ruins, and the kins of th?t 
country has built another city near the shore, called Diarbas, — 
then to Cmalna, — -then to Kamesbar, opposite to Sarandip, from 
which it is distant 12 farsangs. From Tanjawar to Bameshar is 
40 farsangs , — from Bameshar to Set Bandbil, which means the 
bridge of the sea, is 2 farsangs— and that Band, or embankment, 
was made by Kam, son of Dasrnth, as a passage to the fort of 
Lankfi. It consists of detached rocks separated bv the sea. 

From that place, in an eastern direction, lies Khankand, which 
is the mountain of monkeys + 

*■ * ■*'* * * * 

(Here follows an account of these monkevs, of some of the 
eastern islands, and of the rainv season.) 

* * * * * 

Multan § and Uch are subject to Dehh, and the son of the 
Sul tin of Dehh is the governor There is a road by land as well as 
by the shore of the sea and by Gurerit, which is a large country, 
within which are Cambaya, Sumnat, Kanban, Tana and several 
other cities and towns It is sad that Guzerat comprises 
50,000 different districts, cities, villages, and hamlets The 
inhabitants are rich and happy, and durmg the four seasons no 
less than seventy flowers blow in this country. The crops which 
grow in the cold season derive their rigour from the dew. "When 
that dries, the hot season commences, and that is succeeded by 
the rainy season. Grapes are produced twice during the veer, 
and the strength of the soil is such, that if von were to place a 
cotton plant cn a plane-tree it would throw out its roots, and 

* See Gddemeister, Dereb lad p. 46 

T The onsinal bears more resemblance to Jarmnr, but Saimbr ap- 
pears to be the place intended It is noticed by Hasafidf Ibn Hanks! 
says, it is about 15 parasangs from Sarandip Zakariya Carvim savs, it 
is "an Indian ctv near Smd/vrhere Moslems, Christians, Jews and Fire- 
worshippers, reside. Bakoui tells ns . — “ There is here a temple called 
Beit Samr ur, on the summit of a hfll, in which is an idol made of pre- 
cious stones There are also mosques, churches, and fire-temples m 
this p’ace. The In dian- eat neither the normals of the land nor of the 
sea.” Xcitcss et Ezir. Tom. IL p 414 _ 

+ This appears to be the Kanhar of Dr. Lee, and its description as 
bemsr a mountain of monkeys shows that his conjectures about the 
estuary of Burnt?, is correct. Ibn Bctuta , p IS/- 

§ Rksiudn-d-D'n here evidently leaves Abu Ethan, and writes retro 
information obtained independently 
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yield produce ten years running * * * § The people are idolaters, and 
have a king of their own Summit, which is the name of the 
idol of that place, is worshipped by all the people of those parts, 
and strangers come to it from a great distance and present their 
offerings During the last stage they move along the ground on 
their breasts, and approach the idol bowing their heads There 
is a great deal of traffic on the shores of Guzer&t Beyond Gu- 
zerdt are Kankan and Tana , beyond them the country of Malf- 
bftr, which from the boundary of Karoha to Kulam/j - 13 300 far- 
sangs in length The whole country produces the pdn, m con- 
sequence of which Indians find it easy to live there, for they are 
ready to spend their whole wealth upon that leaf There is much 
coined gold and silver there, which is not exported to any othei 
country Part of the territory is inland, and paiton the sea 
shore They speak a mixed language, like the men of Khabdhk, 
in the direction of Rfim, whom they resemble m many respects 
The people are all Snmnnls (Buddhists) The first city on the 
shore is Sindapiir — then F&gnur — then MaujanirJ — then the 
country of Hill — then the country of Tndarsd — then JangH — then 
Kiilam. The men of all these countries are Samanis Aftev 
these comes the countiy of Snw&lnk, which comprises 125,000 
cities and villages After that comes Mfilwfi, which means 
1,000,000, and 893,000 villages have actually been counted in it 
About forty years ago the king of M&lwti died, and between his 
son and the minister a contest arose, and after several bnttles 
they ended with dividing the territory between them The con- 
sequence is that their enemies obtained a footing, and are always 
making their incursions from different parts ol Hmd, and carry- 
ing off merchandise, crops, and captives § 

* Ibn Bathtn uses a similar image to express the fertility of Molhk 
“ It is au island exceedingly rich in vegetation and soil, so that alien 
you cut a branch from any of its trees, and plant it either on the road 
or on a wall, it will grow, throw out leaves, and become a tree ” 
p 182 

t “ We next came into the country of Malnbui , which is the country 
of black pepper Its length is a journey of two mouths nlong the 
shore from the island of Sindabar to Kalam The w hole of the way 
by land lies under the shade of tiees, and at the distance of every hnlf 
mile there is a house made of wood, in uhicli there are chambers fitted 
up for the reception of comers and goers, whether they be mosleuis 01 
infidels ” Ilm Batuta, p 166 

t Dr Lee rends these, Kuhanwnr and Mnnjnrun For Jangli he 
appeara to read Jurhaunan ( Ibn Batuta, p 170) Mahjarur is the 
Mangalore of the present day and the Miry yapovff of Cosmos Indico- 
pleustes ( Topograph Clir p 337 ) Casm quotes a manuscript m 
which it is called Mangalore as caily as the beginning of the seventh 
century See Bibhoth Escunal Tom II p C. 

§ It is diflicult to say what countries are here meant, but it is pro- 
bable that allusion is made to the Lackadu es and Maldives, the names 

G 2 
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Maabar, from Kulam to the country of Siliwar, extends 300 
farsangs along the shore. Its length is the same It possesses 
many cities and Tillages, of which little is known The king is 
called Dewar,* which means in the Maabar language, the “ lord 
of wealth ” Large ships called Junks bring merchandise from 
Chin and Mdchin The country produces rubies and aromatic 
grasses, and m the sea are plenty of pearls Maabar is, as it 
were, the key of Hind "Within the few last years Sindnr Led! 
was Dewar, who, with his three brothers, obtained power m dif- 
ferent directions, and Malik Tail Uliah bin Abdu-r-rahmSn bin 
Muhammed et-Tibi, brother of Shaikh Jaroalu-d-dm, was his 
minister and adnser, to whom he assigned the government of 
Fatan, Mali Fatan, and B&wal — and because there are no hones 
in Maitbar, or rather those which are there are weak, it was 
agreed that every year Jam&lu-d-dtn Ibrahim should send to the 
Dewar 1400 Arab horses obtained from the island of Kms, and 
10,000 horses from all the islands of Pars, such as Katif, Lahsa, 
Bahrein, Harmnz, Malhit, &c Each horse is reckoned worth 
220 dinars of red gold current. 

* * * * * 

In the year 692 H the Dewar died, and Sheikh Jam&lu-d din 
who succeeded him, obtained, it is said, an accession of 7,001) 
bulloch-loads of jewels and gold, and Takiu-d-din, according 
to previous agreement, became his Lieutenant Notwithstand- 
ing his immense wealth, he established a rule that he should 
have the first option of purchasing all imports, and after he had 
gratified his own choice he allowed his subjects to purchase, in 
order that they might export the goods on boats or beasts of 
burden to the countnes of the east and west, whence they might 
bring hack merchandise suitable to Maabar 

The people of the country are very black by reason of their 
being near the equator There is a large temple called Lutar. 
***** 

There are two courses, or roads, from this place , — one leads to 
Chin and Mficbin. Sarandip is first met with It is four far- 
sangs long and four wide. 

Sarandip is at the foot of the sonthemf mountain, and is 
called in the language of Hind Sankala-dip, i. e. the sleepmg- 
place of the hon, because its appearance is like a lion in repose, £ 
and as that etymology is not known to the common people, 
they call it Sarandip The whole of the country is exactly under 
the Line Emeralds and other precious stones are found there 

being derived from numerals, and m both instances bearing a relation 
to these islands 

* Abu-l-feda gives it as Birdawal 

f It is Judi m the original, not Janubl The former can scarcely 
be meant, the latter may J Lassen, Ind AUerth I 201, 
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In the forests there are wolxes and elephants, and even the 
Ruhh is said to be there The meu are all Buddlusts, and bow 
to, and worship images 

The island of Lamiiri* which lies bevoud it, is very large It 
has a separate king 

Beyond it lies the country of Siimatrn,f and beyond that Dar- 
band Nias, J which is a dependency of Jawa In Jawa scented 
woods grow In those islands are several cities, of which the chief 
are Aru, Parlak, Dalnnan, Jawa, and Barcudoz § The mountains 
of Jdwa are yery high It is the custom of the people to punc- 
ture their hands and entire body with needles, and then rub m 
some black substance to colour it 

Opposite Ldmiiri is the island of L&hwar,j| which produces 
plenty of red amber Men and women go naked, except that 
the latter coyer the pudenda with cocoanut leaves The)- are all 
subject to the Kann 

Passing on trom this you come to a continent called Jampa, 
also subject to the Kaan. The people are red and white 

Beyond that is Hnitnm, subject also to the Kaan 


■* According to the Slnjrnt Malayu and Marco Polo, Lambn is one 
of the districts of Sfimatra, situated on the north-east coast — converted 
by the Arabs into Ramn M Gildemeister considers it to be the 
same as Ramnad {Script Ar d re Ind p 59) M Remaud considers 
it to be Manar (Fragments, p 123), M Dulauner gives several reasons 
why it can be no where else than m Sumatra ( Jour Asiatique, 4tli Ser 
T VIII IS/, 200) It may be presumed that the Lamfori of our nu- 
tlior is the same place as is indicated bv Lambri and Ramn - There 
is at the present dav a large island, called Rarurv, off the coast of Arra- 
can, but that cannot well be the place indicated 

t This is distinctly called a country (nlavat) It is usually said 
that medneval writers called the island of Sbmatrn bv the name of 
Java, and that Sumatra was one of its towns Java itself was called 
Mul Java See Journal Asiatique, 4th Senes, Tom IX pp 119,124, 
244 

J This may be Pulu Nias, which M M Maury and Dulauner, from 
independent observation, conceive to be the Al-Neyan of the enrh 
Geographers See Journal Asiatique, 4th Ser Tom. Till 200, and 
Bulletin de la socidte de Geog April, 1846 

§ These cities, it will be observed, are not confined to one island 
Pariah is no doubt Tanjung Pariah, or Diamond Point, on the north- 
cast coast of Sbmatra Rarcbdoz, without any violent metathesis, 
may perhaps be rend Bencoolen — the VTau-Kou-Leou of the Chmese 
(None J A XI 54 ) Towards Papua is a large island called Aru, 
but that is no doubt too distant for our author His city may be the 
metropolis of Java according to Ptolemy — " e ptrpi?o\iv Sicua 
Apyvfriji l '—t tow Svafunciis -tpzcru Geog YII 2 29 

|| As this might easily be read Nicobar, allusion nm be made to 
the islands of that name The early Arabian Geographers and Ednsi 
seem to designate this group b\ the term Lanjabalus 
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Beyond tlmt is Mfihii Chin,* * * § then the land of Zmtun.f on the 
shore of the China sea, and an officer of the Kaan, entitled 
Shak, resides there Beyond that is Khinsa, in winch the market 
place is six farsangs broad — from which it may be judged how 
large the place is It is subject to the deputies of the Kaan, who 
are Moghuls, Musulm£us, Klutajans and Ghuz KhmsaJ is 
the capital. 

Forty days’ journey from it lies KhfinbShgh,§ the capital of 
Ankfi Mughnb Kaan, King of the earth || 

With respect to the other road which leads from Maabar by 
way of KhitM, it commences at the city of C5bal, then proceeds 
to the city of Gosju and Sabju, dependencies of Cfibnl, — then to 
Tamil Fatan, — then to Knrora Mawfir, — then to Hawfirawun, 
then to Dahh, — then to Bijaldr, which from of old is subject to 
Dehli, and at this time one of the cousins of the SultSn of Dehli 
has conquered it, and established himself, having revolted against 
the Sulttin His army consists of Turks. Beyond that is the 
country of Katban — then LTman, — then Zardanddn,^] so called 
because the people have gold in their teeth They puncture their 
hands, and colour them with indigo They eradicate their beards, 
So that they have not a sign of hair on their faces They are 
all subject to the Kaan. Thence you arrive at the borders of 
Tibet, where they eat raw meat and worship images, and have 
no shame respecting their wives The air is so impure that if 
they eat their dinner after noon they would all die. They boil 
tea and eat winnowed barley 

* Edrist calls tins Siniatu-s-Sin, situated at tbe extremity of the 
empire “No city is equal to it, whether we consider its greatness, 
the number of tbe edifices, the importance of its commerce, the variety 
of its merchandize, or the number ot merchants which visit it from 
different parts of India,” Ibu al Wardi says, “ It is the extreme 
eastern part winch is inhabited, and beyond which there is nothing 
but the ocean ” 

t A port m the province of Fo-Kem See Marsden’s Marco Polo, 
p 561 M Klaproth, Mem rel h VAsie Tom II p 208, and M 
Remnud, Relation des voyages, Tom II pp 25,26 

J The original is JanesM m both places, but there can be no doubt 
the correct word is Khinsa, which Ibn Batuta declares to be the largest 
city be had seen Marco Polo calls it Qumsni, and says it is without 
exception the most noble city in the world It was the capital of 
southern China, or Malm Chin Its present name is Rang-tclieou-fou, 
capital of the province of Tche*Kiang See M Remand, Relation de$ 
voyages, Tom I pp cx, cxvni and M Quatremere, Histone des 
Mongols, pp lxxvii l xxxix 

§ Tbe Cambalu of Marco Polo, and the Pekin of the Chinese See 
Assemam, Bibhoth Orient Tom III p 2 p 512 

|| See Les Oisqaux etlcs Fleurs, pp 119,220 Dabisthu, v III P 
This country is again noticed m our author’s account of China, 
and Marco Polo speaks of it under tbe wrong name, Cardandon M 
Quatremere tnes to fix its position Hist . des Mongols, p \c\ i 
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There is another country called Deogir, adjoining Maahar in- 
land, the king of which is at constant enmity with the Dewar of 
Maabar Its capital is Dwdrn Samudra 

Another large country is called Candnhar, winch the Moghuls 
call Kardjdng In the time of Kulnla Kaan,* it was subdued by 
the Moghuls One of its borders adjoins Tibet, another adjoins 
Klnta, and another adjoins Hind. 

Philosophers have said that there are three countries cele- 
brated for certain peculiarities , Hind is celebrated for its armies, 
Candnhar for its elephants, and the Turks for their wealth in 
horses. 


The Volume from which these extracts are 
taken opens with these words : — 

^jl J 1—idAu &A&. iXs^yo ^cic 2 

laLuo 

I ^f 1 } L*1 J CS-khj * J 


and closes thus * — 

l_AuO <5/c! ^Hiaj Asr’l 

(— a & 3 m £ ^ 

CJ**' iAJtXXuO <S_Lf] h/lo J i t J Lg>- j 

KZjjStf-rt j jSic tS-Sj iS Ua . -s . j (^J-Ls*. j y-ffu } ^)y j 3 } 

j &Ii| (XuS 

* This is also mentioned m the Mongol work called Bodimer See 
Pallas, Sammlungen hstonscher Nachnchten, T I p 19 

The countn of Karajans and its borders are again noticed by oar 
author m his account of China, and its position is laid down by 51. 
Quatremere, Hist des Mongols, p xciv. 

At p 40 this name, differently accented, is ascribed to the Sind, in 
conformity with the original , but from this passage it is evident that 
Candnhar, not the Smd, was called Karajang 
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Note A 

India, as known to the Arabs dm mg' the jirst 
four Cenlm ies of the Hijri Era 

The first extracts are taken from the Anci- 
ennes Relations des Indes et de la Chine, trans- 
lated from the Arabic by M Renaudot, A. D 
1718. The Jesuits endeavoured to throw dis- 
credit upon this work, and declared that it was 
a fiction of the translator This assertion gained 
considerable credit, when it was ascertained 
that the original manuscript, from which M 
Renaudot was said to have translated his work, 
was nowhere to be found. It was at last for- 
tunately discovered by M. de Guignes, who 
has bestowed an article upon it in the Notices el 
Extracts , Tom I. 156 — 161 See also Mini : de 
VAcad: des Inscriptions, Tom. XXXVII. 477 

An edition of the Arabic and a new French 
translation was given by M Langles in the 
beginning of the present century, but his trans- 
lation is little known. In 1845, M. Remaud 
published the Arabic text of M LangRs, with 
a new translation and valuable notes. He 
tells us that the first part of the work com- 
prises the statement of a voyager named Suiai- 
man, whose “ relations” were taken down A D 
851, and that the second part was completed 
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lowaids the close of the century by Abu Zaid, 
of Siraf, fioin veibal information and from read- 
ing, and that he had communication with 
Mas'tidi, whom M Quatrem&ie at one time con- 
sidered to be the Editor of these Relations (See 
Asiatic Journal, Vol XXXIII p 234; Journal 
Asiatique, 4th senes, Tom VIII p 161, and M 
Remaud, Discou? s pi eliminan e, pp ii — xxvm ) 

Some pai hculai s i elating to the Indies and to the 
kings of the same count i les 

Both the Indians and Chinese agree, that there are four great 
or principal kings m the world , they allow the king of the Arabs 
to be the first, and to be, without dispute, the most powerful of 
kings, the most wealthy, and the most excellent every way , be- 
cause he is the prince and head of a great religion, and because 
no other surpasses him m greatness or power 

The emperor of Chum reckons himself next after the king of 
the Arabs, and after linn the king of the Greeks , and lastly, 
the Balhara 

He is surrounded by the dommions of many kings, who are 
at war with lum, and yet he never marches against them One 
of these is lcuig of Haraz, who has very numerous forces, and is 
stronger m horse than all the other prmces of the Indies, but is 
an enemy to the Arabs, though he at the same time confesses 
their kmg to be the greatest of kmgs , nor is there a prince in 
the Indies who has a greater aversion to Muhammedanism His 
dominions are upon a promontory, where are much nches, rnauy 
camels, and other cattle The inhabitants here traffic with silver 
they wash for , and they sny there are mines o{ the same on the 
continent There is no talk of robbers in this country, no more 
than in the rest of the Indies 

On one side of this kingdom hes that of Tafek, which is not 
of iery great extent, this king has the finest white women in all 
the Indies , but he is subject to the kings about him, his armv 
being but small He has a great affection for the Arabs, as well 
ns the Balhara. 

These kingdoms border upon the lands of a king called Rahim, 
who is at war with the king ol Haraz, and with the Balhara also 
This prince is not much considered either for his birth or the 
antiqiuh of lus kingdom , but his forces are more numerous 
than those of the Balhara and even than those oi the kings of 

H 
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H araz and Tafek. They say that when he tales the he’d, he 
appears at the head of fifty" thousand elephants ; and that* he 
commonly inarches in the -winter season, becrcse the elephants 
cot being able to bear with thirst, he can move at no ether thus . 
They say also that in his army them are commonly from ten to 
fifteen thousand tents In this same country thev* male erten 
garments, in so extraordinary a manner, that no "where e’se are 
like to be seen. Tcese garments are for the most part round, 
and wore to that deg res of fineness, that they may be drawn 
through a ring of a middling size. 

Shells are current in this country, and seme for small cm, 
notwithstanding that they have gold and silver, -wood-aloes and 
sable-shins of which they male the fhmiture of saddles and 
housings. In this same country is the famous Enr hm dan c* 
unicorn, which has hut one horn upon its forehead, and thereon 
a round spot with the representation of a man The whole hem 
is black, except the spot in the middle, which is white. Tee 
unicorn is much smaller than the elephant ; from the neck down- 
wards he pretty much resembles the bufralo ; for strength he is 
ext-aordinary, therein surpassing ail otuer creatures ; ha hoof is 
not cloven, and from his foot to his shoulder he is all of a piece. 
The elephant fines from the unicorn, whose lowmg is like that of 
an ox, with something of the cry of ? camel. His fiesh is net 
forb.daen, and we have eaten of it. There are great numbers ci 
this creature in the fens of this kmgdom, as also in all the ether 
provinces of the Indies ; out the horns of these are the mes: 
esteemed, and upon them are generally seen the figures cf men, 
peacocks, fishes and other resemblances. The Chinese adorn 
their girdles with these sorts of figures ; so that some of these 
girdles are worth two or three thousand pieces of gold in China, 
and sometimes more, the price augmenting wi:h the beauty o: 
the figure. All the things we have here enumerated, are to be 
purchased in the kingdom of Rah mi for shells, which are the 
current money. 

Aster this kirtudom there is another which is an inland state, 
distant from the coast, and called Knschbin The inhabitants 
are white, and bore their ears : they have camels, and them coun- 
trv is a desert, and fell of mountains. 

"Farther on, noon the coast, there is a sma3 kingdom called 
HitTnnge, which "is very poor, but it has a bay, where the sea 
throws up ureat Inruns oi ambergris. They have also e.ephau-5^ 
teeth and pepper; but the inhabitants eat it green, because ci 

the smallness of the quantitv tbev Esther. 

* * ’ “ * * 


The island of SstmcLp is the last of the islands of the_ Indies. 
'VTben thev bum a king it is usual for bis rives to jtnrp into the 
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In the Indies there are men who profess to live in the woods 
and mountains, and to despise what other men most value These 
abstain from every thing but such wild herbs and fruits ns spring 
forth m the woods I formerly saw one m the posture I have 
described, and returning to the Indies about sixteen years after- 
wards, I found him in the very same attitude, and was astonished 
he had not lost his eyesight by the heat of the sun 

In all these kingdoms the sovereign power resides m the royal 
family, and never departs from it , and those of this family suc- 
ceed each other In hke manner there are families of learned 
men, of physicians, and of all the artificers concerned in archi- 
tecture, and none of these ever mix with a family of a profession 
different from their own 

The several states of the Indies are not subject to one and the 
same king, hut each province has its own king , nevertheless the 
Bnlhara is, m the Indies, as king of kings 

* * * * * 

We will now begin to speak of the province of Zapage, which 
is opposite to China, and a month’s sail distant therefrom by sea, 
or less, if the wind be fair The king of this country is called 
Mehrage, and they say it is nine hundred leagues m circumfer- 
ence, and that this king is master of many islands which he 
round about , thus this kingdom is above a thousand leagues m 
extent Among these islands there is one called Serbeza, which 
is said to be four hundred leagues in circuit, and that also of 
Rahmi, which is eight hundred leagues in compass, and produces 
red-wood, camphire, and many other commodities The Meh- 
lnge is sovereign over all these islands, and that which he makes 
Ins abode is extremely feitile, and so very populous that the 
towns almost crowd one upon the other A person of great pro- 
bity relates, that when the cocks here crow at their accustomed 
hours, just ns with us, at roost upon trees, they answer each 
other a hundred leagues around and more, because of the proxi- 
mity ot the villages which almost touch each other 


Next in older is Ibn Khoidadbeh, who 
died about A D 912, and from whose woik 
the following extract is translated M. M Uyl- 
enbioeck, Hamaker, and Wustenfeld consi- 
der that Ibn Khordadbeh, is the leal author 
of the “ Oriental Geogiapliy,” translated by 
Sn W Ouseley, and ascnbed by linn to 
h 2 
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Ibn Haukal, but the extract given below does 
not correspond with the “ Oriental Geom-a- 
phy. M. Uylenbroeck has also entered into 
a long argument to prove that Ibn Khordad- 
beh is the same as Abu-l-Kasim Istakhri, 
who composed his work between A. D. 900 and 
925. But this opinion is by no means concur- 
red m by 31. 31. Frahn and Gildemeister It 
is probable that this doubtful point has been 
finally set at rest bv the Editor of Istakhn s 

% m 

work, which has lately been translated by Dr. 
3Iordtmann, as well as edited m original by 
Dr. 3Ioller, neither of which I have had an 
opportunity of seeing 31. Gildemeister consi- 
ders there can be no question that Istakhri was 
the author of the work translated by Ouseley, 
but denies his identity with Ibn Khordadbeh. 
(Compare De Sacy, Magas : Eneyeloped : Tom. 
VI. Wustenfeld, Abulfeda, Tab : Gcogr p. 75. 
Uylenbroeck, In aca: Persicce Descr : pp. 9, 57 — 
63, 72 Frahn, Ibn Foszlan nebei die Rnsseu, 
pp. xxii. 257. Gildemeister, Scupt: Aiab. de 
leb : Indie: pp. 76, 124. Jahresbericht der 
Deutschen Moigenland: Gcs : fin 1846, p 78. 
jVicoIl and Pusey, Bibhothe : Bodl : Codd: 
MSS. 0> : Catai: p. 534 ) 

The kings and people of Hind regard fornication as lawful 
and rvine as unlawful. This opinion prevails throughout Hind, 
except at Kamar, the inhabitants of which hold both fornication 
and the use of trine as unlawful The people of Sarandip con- 
vex wine from Ir&k for consumption in their own country 

The kings of Hmd take great delight in having elephants of 
lofty stature, and pay largely for them in gold The elephants 
are,* generally, about*9 cubits high, except those of Atab, which 
are 10 and II cubits. 
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The greatest king of India is Balhnrfi, whose name imports 
“ king of kings ” He wears a ring m which is inscnbed the 
following sentence “ Whoever values you merely for your good 
offices, remains no longer your friend when Ins wishes are 
gratified ” 

The next eminent king is he of Taffn , the third is king of 
Jfibba , the fourth, that of Hazar , the coins of Tartary are in 
use m Ins dominions The fifth is king ot Abba , the sixth, 
that of Balimi, and between him and the other kings, a commu- 
nication is kept up by sea It is stated that he has m> his 
possession five thousand elephants , that his apparel is of manu- 
factured cotton cloths , and that his country produces an odorifer- 
ous wood called “ Aggar ” The seventh is the king of Kamrtin, 
which is contiguous to Chma There is plenty ot gold m this 
country 

There is a road through the city of Knrkiiz, lending to the 
eastern countnes from Persia 

The island of Khfirak lies fifty pnrasnngs from Ibla, and has 
cultivated lands, trees, and vines The island of Lfibm is at 
the distance of eighty pnrasnngs from that of Khfirnk, and hns 
cultivated lands and trees This parasnng is equal to tw'o pnra- 
snngs of the usual measure From L&bm to the island of Abrun 
are seven pnrasnngs , it has trees and cultivated fields , and from 
Abrun to the island of Chin, are seven pnrasnngs, equal to one 
halt of the usual measure This island is uninhabited From 
Chin to the island of Kasir are seven pnrasnngs, equal to four 
common pnrasnngs In this island are cultivated lands, trees 
and the like, and the inhabitants dive for penrls, which are here 
of excellent quahty From Kasir to AbnrkawSn are eighteen 
pnrasnngs, equal to three of the usual measure The inhabitants 
are of a fair complexion From Abark&wfin to Armun are seven 
parasangs From Armiin to Nfirmasnira is seven days’ journey, 
and ’the latter lies between Persia and Sind From Naimn- 
saira to Daibal is eight days’ journey, and from Daibal to the 
junction of the river Mihrdn with the sea is two pnrasnngs 

From Smd are brought the costus, canes, and bamboos From 
the Mihrdn to Bagnr, which is reckoned the first place on the 
borders of Hind, is four days’ journey The country abounds 
with canes in the hilly tracts, but m the plams there are culti- 
vated fields The people are Buddhists and robbers From 
this place to Almez are two parasangs, where also robbers are to 
be met with From Almez to Cole* are two parasangs, and from 

* This is tlic first indication we have of the Coles m tins neigh- 
bourhood , if ue except the Ka>\is of Dioinsius ( Perieg 114S) uhich 
must be looked for in auother direction The Geographta Nubiensu, 
also notices this plnce — “ Ab fine ad insulnin Mond sex imllin passu- 
um et ab line ad Cob pnssus totideni et a Coli, seciis littus, ad urbern 
Lnbfirn, quinque fere stntioues ” p 60 
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Cole to Sincbn are eighteen p-rasangs. In the latter stow the 
ebonr and canes From Smdin to Mallav, is five davs’ ronmer; 
in the latter tdack pepper is to be found, also the ‘bamboo’ 
From Mallay to Balbun, is two days’ jonrner, and from Balbnn 
to Lujja Axi in a, is two days' journey There are rentes bv sea 
from Balbnn. If yon sad close to the shore it takes yon two 
days to reach Bis, which is a large place where von can take 
passage to Saranisp From Bis toSaji and Usdn.'is two davs’ 
journey, in which latter place nee is cultivated. From Csdn to 
Kcnra is half a parasang, which is more than three of the usual 
size. From Kanra to Kan can, Malwa and Kama, is two davs’ 
journey, in all which wheat and nee are cnltivated, and into 
which the wood of sloes is imported from Ka mul and other 
neighbonriog places by the sea route in fifteen days From 
Smmnder to L nsser are twelve parasangs , this is a srreat conntrv, 
where are elephants, buffaloes, and other cattle and vanons 
merchantable commodities. This place is held in mnch renown. 
From L risser to Aina is four days’ journev, where elephants and 
esses are met with. 


[After this follows the description of Pic d' Adam In ano- 
ther place the author continues his account of India m these 
words : — ■] 

There are seven classes of Hindus, viz , 1st, Sabknfria, among 
whom are men of high caste, and fbm among whom kings are 
chosen. The people of the other six classes do the men ot this 
c T ass homage, and them only. 2nd, Brahma, who totally abstain 
from wine, also from the juice of the date .and palm tree 3rd, 
Kattaria, who drink not more than three cap* of wine, and the 
daughters of the class of Brahma are not given in marriage to 
the sons of this class, bn: the Brahma take their daughters 
4th, SudumL, who are by profession husbandmen The 5th, Bm- 
surah, are artificers and domestics The 6th, Sandiha, who 
perform menial offices. 7th, Lahud, their women are lend 
of adorning themselves with gaudy r.pparrel, and jewelleiy, and 
their men are noted for their unbounded love of amusements 
and all sorts of diversions.* In Hind there are forty-two religious 


* None of the early Arab. an Geographers notice tins division into 
tribes The Grecian Authors, on the antbontv of Alegastbenes, divide 
the tubes into seven, and attribute the following offices to them, which 
are very duferent from those assigned by Ibn Khordadbeh 


In Class Pc.fcwp'-e-s 

2aJ „ Htubaadmca 

3-d „ Stcpaewl- and 

heaters 

-iJb „ ArjSeers and 

tre'ehar.s 

5 fc „ HstjS 

6 b „ Icsj>=c o-s 

7Ui „ Co_tr^I[o-s ani 


DscA—us 
Pbdcs-'vpbe-s 
HcAjaaOraen 
CtwbewE end 
-he?b-rd= 

Are cars 

AVcr-crs 

Icsp*C OS 
Ceacstiio'S led 


Arrur 

Sopb^ts 
Htibacdcen 
Co~hrii= acd sfcepi-rd 1 


Ars£ce-s, trercbacts ard 
bas-Eita 
Warno-s 
Inspecto-s 
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sects , + ' part of them believe in a creator and prophet — the bless- 
ing of God be upon them ' , part deny the mission of a prophet, 
and part are atheists 


We will now quote the famous Mas’hdi, who 
visited India, Ceylon, and the coast of China, 
in A H 303 The following extiacts are from 
his work entitled, “ Meadows of Gold and Mines 
' of Gems,” of which the first part has been well 
translated by Dr A Sprenger. He was an 
acute observer, and deservedly continues one 
of the most admired writers in the Arabic lan- 
guage His travels extended over neaily all 
the countries subject to Muhammedan sway. 
He says of himself that he travelled so far 
to the West (Morocco and Spam) that he forgot 
the East, and so far to the West (China) that 
he forgot the West He died A. D. 956 

India is a vast country, having many seas and mountains, and 
borders on the empire of ez-Zamj, which is the kingdom of the 
Mahar&j, the King of the islands, whose dominions form the fron- 
tier between India and China, and are considered as part of 
Iudia 

The Hindu nation extends from the mountains of Khornsdn 
and of es-Sind as far as et-Tubbet But there prevails a great 
difference of feelings, language, and religion, m these empires , 
and they are frequently at war with each othei The most of 
them beheve on the metempsychosis, or the transmigration of 
the soul. The Hindus are distinct from other black nations, as 
the Znnj ed-Dem&dem and others, m point of intellect, govern- 

(Vid Strab G eogr lib xv 703 — 707 Arrian Indica 11 12 
Diodor Sic lib n 40, 41 and Megasthenis Fragmenla E A 
Selin anbech, pp 42, 121 — 127 ) 

It is not easy to identify tlie names gn en bv Ibn Kliordndbeh 
The 1st is unintelligible — the 2nd is evident — the 3rd seems to indicate 
the Khattris — the 4th the Sudrns — the 5th the Vmsaia — the 0th the 
Chandils— the 7th the Bazigars and itinerant jugglers 

* This is the number ascribed b\ the indignant Frenchman to 
England — “ Forty-two religions 1 and onh one sauce 1 
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menf, philosophy, colour, appearance, good constitution, talent, 
2nd intelligence. 

* ~ ^ ± 

Xo king can succeed to the throne, according to Hindi! Ians, 
before he is forty rears of age, nor appears their sovereign ever 
before the public, except at certain times, rrhich ere fixerfat long 
intervals, and then it is only for the inspection of state afians , 
tor, m their opinion, the fangs lose their respect and sure awav 
their privileges if the public gates at them. The measures ot 
government must be earned by mildness m India, and bv deara- 
dation from a higher rank. 

* * i. i. * 

The royalty is limited upon the descendants of one famflv, and 
never goes to another The same is the case with the families 
of the Tazier, Kadhi, and other high officers Thev are all (he- 
reditary and) never changed nor altered 

The Hindus abstain from (spintnons) Lqnors, not m obedience 
to some religious precept, bnt because they do not choose to take 
a thing which overwhelms their reason, and makes cease the 
dominion which this faculty is to exercise over men. If it can 
he proved of one of their kings, that he has drank (wme), he 
forfeits the crown ; for he is (not considered to be) able to rule 
and govern (the empire) if he is given to snch habits 

* * w * 4. 

El-Jahit supposes that the nver Mihran in es-Smd is the 
Xile, alleging as a proof that crocodiles live in it I cannot 
understand how this proof can be conclusive This he states m 
his hook “ On the leading cities and the wonders of the countries.” 
It is an excellent work, but as he has never made a voyage 
and few jouraies and travels through kingdoms and cities, he did 
not know that the Mihran of es-Smd comes from the well- 
known sources of the highland of es-Sind, from the country 
belonging to Kinnauj, in the kingdom of Budah, and of Kashmir 
el- Kan dab Sr, and et-Takin , the tributaries winch rise m these 
countries ran to el-Multan and from thence the nruted river re- 
ceives the name Mihran El-Multan means meadows of gold 
The fan g of el- Multan is a Koraishite, and ot the children ot 
OsLtnah Ben Lawi Ben Ghalih. His dominion extends as far as 
the frontier of Khorasan. The lord of the kingdom of el-Man- 
surah is a Koraishite, who is descended from Babbar Ben el- 
Aswad, who has been one of their kings The crown ot el-MuI- 
t&n has been hereditary, in the family winch rales at present, 
since ancient times, and nearly from the beginning ot the Islam 

From el- Multan the nver Mihran takes its course to the coun- 
trv of el-Mansiirah, and falls about ed-Daibol into the Indian 
ocean In this sea are many crocodiles, for it has several e=tn- 
nnes and cults, as the estoarv of Sindabur in the kingdom of 
Baghar, m India ; the estnary of ez Zanj id the dominions ol 
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the Malnr4j, and the gulfs of el-A’n&b (grapes,) which extend 
towards the island Sereudib (Cevlon). The crocodiles lire par- 
ticularly m sweet water, and, as we said, m the estuaries of India, 
the water of which is for the most part sweet, on account of the 
streams which arise from ram and fall in them 

<- ¥ * * * 

The king of India is the Ballahr^ , the king of Kinnauj, who 
is one of the kings of es-Smd is Budah , tlus is a title general 
to all kings of el-Kinnauj , at present this city is under the 
sceptre of the IslSm, for it forms a province of el-Multdn Through 
this town passes one of the (five) rivers, which form together 
the nver Mihrdn m es-Sind, which is considered by el-J&hit ns the 
Nile, and by others as the Jaihun of Khoras&n This Budah, 
who is the king of el-Kinnauj, is an enemy of the Ballahra, the 
king of India. The king of el-Kandnh&r, who is one of the kings 
ot es-Smd ruling over this country, is called Jnhnj , this name is 
common to all soi ereigns of that country. From his dommions 
comes the nver Eavid, one of the five nvers which form the 
Mihrdn of es-Smd Kandahar is called the country of the Hali- 
but (Bajbut) , another nver of the Punjab is called H&td, it comes 
also from the mountains of es-Smd, and runs through the coun- 
try of er-Bahbiit, which is the country of el-Kandahar the 
fourth nver of the Panj&b comes from the country of Kfibul, and 
its mountains, which forms the frontier of es-Smd towards Bost, 
Ghaznah, Nafsh, ( ? ) er-Rokh-khaj, and the country of er-Kawan, 
which is the frontier of Sijistan One of the five nvers comes 
from the couutry of Kashmir. The king of Kashmir has the 
name of er-Rdma, which is a general title for all kmgs 

* ¥ V ¥ 

TThen all the nvers which we have enumerated have passed 
the golden temple, which is the meaning of the name of el-Mult&n, 
they unite at about three days’ journey below this city and above 
el-Mansurah, at a place called Dush&b, into one stream, which 
proceeds to the town ot er-Rud, which lies on its western bauk 
and belongs to el-Mansurah, where it receives the name Mihr&n 
There it is divided into two branches, both of which fall at 
the town of Shilarah, which belongs also to one of the distncts 
of el-Mansurah, into the Indian sea, under the name of Mihran 
of es-Smd, about two dnvs’ louruev from the town of ed-Daibol. 

El-Multan is seventy-tive Sindian farsangs from el-Mansurah 
Each farsang has eight miles, ns stated above All the estates 
and villages under the dependency of el-Mansurah amount to 
three hundred thousand The whole country is well cultivated, 
and covered with trees and fields They are at constant war 
with a nation called the Mind, who are a race of the Smd, aud 
with other nations on the frontiers of es-Smd El-Mult&n is 
equally on the frontier of es-Smd, and so are the towns and vil- 
lages belonging to it. El-Mansurah has its name from Mansur 
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Ben Jambiir, governor of the Omaiyides The king of el-Man- 
surah has eighty war elephants, every one of whtch is supported 
by five hundred infantry in battle, as we have already remarked ; 
and these elephants can oppose thousands of horses 

* * * * * 

Let ns now resume our short account of the kings of es-Smd 
and India The language of es-Smd is different from that of 
India. Es-Smd is the country which is nearer the dominions of 
the Moslems, and India that which is farther from them The 
inhabitants of el-M&nkir, which is the residence of the BallahrS, 
speak the Kiriyab language, which has this name from the places 
where it is spoken. On the coast, as m Sairaur ( 7 ) Subarah, 
Tdnah, and other towns on the coast of the LSdiwh sea, a lan- 
guage is spoken which has its name from the sea which washes 
these countries ; and this is the Ladiw£ sea, which has been 
described above On this coast are many nvers, which run from 
the south, whilst all other nvers of the world flow from north to 
south, excepting the Nile, of Egvpt, and the Milirdn, of es-Smd 

* tr * * * 

Next to the country of Ballabra is the kingdom of et-Takin 

The king is on friendly terms with the neighbouring sove- 
reigns and with the Moslems , his military forces are less con- 
siderable than those of the kings whom we have named. Be- 
yond this kingdom is that of Rnhrati, which is the title for their 
kings, and generally at the same time their name His dominions 
border on those of the king of the Kbazars, and, on one side, 
on those of el-BallahrS, with whom he is frequently at war 
Rahmfi has more troops, elephants, and horses, than the Ballah- 
ri, the king of el-Khazar and of et-Tdkin When he takes 
the field, he has no less than five thousand elephants He 
never goes to war bnt in winter, because the elephants cannot 
bear thirst His forces are generally exaggerated , some believe 
that the number of fullers and washers m ins camp, is from ten 
to fifteen thousand. 


The following extract is from the “ Oriental 
Geography,' translated by Sir W. Ouseley, the 
author of which, though proved to be neither 
Ibn Kliordadbeh, nor Ibn Haukal, is generally 
acknowledged to have written at the early part 
of the 10th Century of the Christian Era, and 
is now by almost common consent considered to 
he Istakhri. 
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* * * * 

Besmeid is a small town Besmeid, and Moultan, and Chend- 
var, are situated on the eastern side of the river of Moultan, 
each at the distance of one farsang from the bank of the river. 
The water used in these towns is well water 

Daubul is situated on the eastern side of the nver Mihran, 
on the sea const , it is the port of this country In the culti- 
vation of their lands, the inhabitants do not use water It is a 
barren place , but people dwell there for the convenience of 
transacting mercantile business 

Bileroun is a town between Daubul and Mnnsoureh, on the 
west of the river Mihran , and Beheije, and Mesouai, and Sedou- 
san, and Hedlech, are situated on the western side of the nver 
Mihran Andi and Daloui are both on the eastern side of it, at 
a distance from the nver, in going from Mansoureh to Moultan. 

Baloui is situated on the banks of the river Mihran, near a 
bay, formed by that nver behind Mansoureh Famliel is a town 
on the first borders of Hindoostan. 

Manah is a small town, built by Abdalaziz Hebareh, the ances- 
tor of that race which took Mansourah 

Nedeheh is a tract of flat land between Touran, and Mekrau, 
and Moultan, and the towns of Mansoureh This territory lies 
on the west of the river Mihran It is a plnce remarkable for 
camels The chief town of this district is a place of much com- 
merce , it is called Kandabil The men of this town resemble 
those of the desert , they have houses constructed of reeds, 
nlong the banks of the river Mihran, as far as the borders of 
Moultan, and to the sea side , and between Mihran and Famliel 
they have pasture lands and meadows They are a numerous 
tribe Famhel, and Sedousan, and Meimoun, and Keviabeh , all 
four have mosques, in which the religious ceremonies of Islam 
are publicly performed there nre great quantities of the Indian 
wall-nut, and of the fruit called Mouz, with various kinds of 
herbs, and much honey 

Rahouk and Kelwan are two districts between Armaiel and 
Kair , both these nre without water , they abound in cattle 

Touran is a httle district, with many small villages and hamlets 
belonging to it Ahmed ben Maamr possesses them, and the 
Khutbah is read m the KhnliFs name The town in which he 
resides is a considerable plnce, well supphed with provisions, and 
abounding m fruits , it is never subject to cold weather. Between 
Mnniah and Fambel there is a desert also between Fambel and 
Kemnbah 

Tasimoun is a populous district, in which the Mussulmans and 
Indians nre intermixed In tins place the only garment they 
near is the nzar, or sash round the middle, as the heat renders 
all others unnecessary it is also the custom at Moultnn Id 

I 2 
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the province of Makran they speak the Persian and Malram 
languages The merchants wear the clonk and turban. 

Makran is an extensive country, but liable to scarcity and want 
of provisions. Hosem ben Isa ben Maadan took possession of 
the district called Mihrn, and dwelt in the town of Kair, which 
is as large as Moultan, and a good harbour , it has many date 
trees ; m the territory of it is a well called the "well of Makran ” 
It is the largest town in Makran 

There is a district called Kherouje, the capital of which is 
Rasek, and there is a village belonging to it called Herman, 
these places belong to Z£fer hen Reja, and the Khutbah is read 
m the name of the Khahf His territory extends near three 
merhileh , it affords some hundred of date trees and furnishes 
Faneid (a kind of sweet paste or candied cakes), to nil quarters , 
its villages border on those of the province of Kirman, at the 
place called Meskeni 

Resasil and Kanteli are two large towns within two menzils 
from Resasil to the sea is half a farsang. 

Kandabil is a considerable city situated m the desert Kirka- 
raD is another large town in the desert 

In the district of Azend the Mussulmans and infidels are all 
intermixed. Here they have cattle and gardens The name of 
a man who took this place was Naiel (or Nabal), and it is called 
after him. 


Distances of places tn Sind 

From Bern to Kebr, five merhileh , from Kebr to Fetnoun, 
two merhileh , and if one goes from the road of Fetnoun, by 
the road of Makran, it is the same distance , from Fetnoun to 
Derek, three merhileh, from that to Asofkah, two merhileh, 
from that to Med, one merhileh , from Med to Kesr, one mer- 
hileh , from Kebr to Armaiel, six merhileh , from Mansoureh to 
Touran, fifteen merhileh , from Kesdan to Monltan, twenty mer- 
hileh. Kesdan is the chief town of Touran From Mansoureh 
to the borders of Nedeheh, five merhileh , and from Kebr, which 
is the residence of Isa ben Maadan, to Nedeheh, ten merhileh , 
from Nedeheh to Bern, fifteen merhileh ; from Bern to Kesdan, 
twelve merhileh ; from Nedeheh of Moultan, to the extremity of 
the borders of Tetar, which they call Bales, ten merhileh , and 
when one goes from Mansoureh towards Nedeheh, to Sedousan, 
the way is by the bank of the nver Jlihran From Kandabil to 
Mesbab, in the temtory of Bern, four merhileh , from Kesdan 
to Kandabil, five farsang , from Kandabd to Mansoureh, about 
eight merhileh ; and from Kandabil to Moultan, ten merhileh of 
dwelt, from Mansoureh to Famhel, twenty merhileh, from 
Famhel to Kemabah four merhileh 

Sonrbah is near the sea , from Smdan to Southall, is five mer- 
hileh , from Moultan to Besmeid, two merhileh , from Besmeid 
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to Rud (or the river), three merhileh , from that to Aben, four 
merluleh , from Aben to Feldi, four merhileh , from Eeldi to 
Mansoureh, one merhileh , from Daubul to Pirouz, four merhi- 
leh , from Pirouz to Mehnben, two merhileh , from Falom to 
Beldon, four farsang 

Of the Rivets in this country 

Of the Mihran it is said that the source is the river Jihoun , 
it comes out at Moultan, and passes on to the borders of Bes- 
meid, and by Mansournh, and falls into the sea on the east of 
Daubul The waters of the river Mihran are pleasant and whole- 
some , and they say it is hable to tides, or flux and reflux, like 
the Nile, and that it is infested by crocodiles The Sind Rud, 
at three merhileh from Moultan, is of pleasant water, and joins 
the nver Mihran Water is very scarce throughout the land of 
Makran , there is some near Mansoureh, Many of the inhabitants 
of Makran resemble the Arabs , they eat fowl and fish others 
of them are like the Curds Here is the extreme boundary of the 
land of Islam m this direction 


In one of the Royal Libraries of Lucnow 
there is a very old Arabic manuscript, written 
A H 589, and entitled “ Ashkalu-l-Bilad,” con- 
taining maps and a geographical description of 
several countries It is not quite perfect On 
comparing this work with Ibn Haukal, I find it 
almost verbatim the same, so much so, as to leave 
no doubt that it is a copy of Ibn Haukal’s work 
under an unusual name As there are only 
two copies m Europe, one of which is very bad, 
this MS is of considerable value The follow- 
ing extract is translated from the Ashkalu-1- 
Bilad, followed by a passage from Ibn Haukal, 
m the part where the Lucnow manuscupt was 
deficient, or which probably the transcuber neg- 
lected to copy 

Ibn Haukal wiote Ins woik about A. D 977 
A H 367, and is the last author on Geogiaphy 
whom we have to considei (Vid Uylenbioek, 
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Descr. Trac. Pas p 57 Un, Bodl Codd MSS 
Cat. p 209 ) 

From the sea to Tibet is four months’ journey, am] from the 
sen of Pars to the country of Canauj is three months’ lournev 
* * * a- * J J 

I have placed the country of Sind and its dependencies in one 
map, which exhibits the entire country of Sind, part of Hind, 
and Turdn, and Bodb * On the entire east of thi 3 tract there lies 
the sea of Fars, and on the west, Kirman and the desert of Sejcs- 
tfin, and the countries subject to it. To the north are the coun- 
tries of Hind, and to the south is the desert lying between Me- 
kr6n and Kufs, beyond which is the sea of Fars. This seais to 
the east of the above-mentioned territories, and to the south of 
the said desert, and extending from Saimur on the east to Taiz 
of Mekrfin, it encircles Kirmbn and Fars like a bow. 

The chief cities of this tract are the following In Mekrfin, — 

Taiz.f Kabar, Kabryun, Darak, Rasil, the city of schismatics, 

* Gildemeister, in his edition of Ibn Haukal, reads this Bodha, (p 
163), so does Abulfcda (p. 261), Onsely, in Ins Oriental Geography, 
reads it Ncdeheh (p 146 ) The question will be considered m a subse- 
quent note 

f As these names differ in Ibn Haukal and other authors, it may be 
as v\ ell to subjoin the different passages for comparison. 

Ibn Haukal say s — “ In Mckran there are Taiz, Kaunnzbhr, Darek, 
Rasck, Neh, Kasrfand Adhafa, Tahalfahara, Mashka, Kambala, Ar- 
mful In Thuran, Magak, Kigkknhn, Shurn, Kazdar In Bodbn, 
Kandbbfl, In Sind Mnnshra, Daibal, Birbn, Valarh, Ayarh, Balra, 
Masvkln, Fahrag, Bamu, Manhatara, Sadbstan, Rhz, Gandarbz In 
Hind, Kamuhul, Kftmbnya, Sdbara, Asavil, I-Ianavil, Sradan, Saimur, 
Bam Battan, Gandaruz, Sandaruz (De rebus Indicts p 164 ) 

Ouseley gives them thus Abs, Kusr, Fermosin, Derek, Rasek, 
Kesrbund, Kelnaherek, Meski, Med, Armaiel, Meliah, Kibrhnmon, 
Soreh, Kandabil, Mansourab or Sindiah, Dnubnl, Meroui, Manoui, Am, 
Baloni, Mesonahi, Bchcrje, Maseh, Meshan, Sedusan ( Oriental Geo- 
yruphy, n 147 ) 

The Nubian Geographer gives a more copious list, of which some 
can be identified with those above given — Kia Kir, Ermail, Band, 
Casr-bnnd, Lizabar, Haur, Cambele, Manhftbere, Dfibil, Nirun, Ffli- 
ruza, Munsbra, Kandan, Asfaea, Daree, Masurgian, Fardan, Kircnian, 
Cadera, Basma, Tuberan, Moltan, Gmndur, Sandur, Dur, Atre, Calere, 
Baseera, Mcsuam, Sadusan, Bama, Mamchal, Kambaia, Subara, Sao- 
dan, Saimur, Fabalfahera, Rasce, Sarusan, Kusa, Kased, Sura, Nodha, 
Mehyae, Fnlon, Caliron and Belin ( Geographia Nubiensis, pp 56, 57 ) 

M Jauhert, m his translation of Ednsi, gives the names as Km, 
Kir, Ermail, Casri-buudi, Firabouz, Khour, Canbely, Menbabery, Dibal, 
Nironn, Mansouria, Wandan, Asfaea, Darek, Masourdjan, Fardan, 
Kirkamn, Cadira, Besmek, Touberan, Monltan, Djoudour, Samlour, 
Dour, Atry, Calery, Nira, Mnsouam, Charonsan, Banm, Mamchel, 
Knnlmia, Soubara, Sebdan and Seimour (Gcogrnplne d’ Ednsi, Toro 

1 p 160) 
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Bell, Nand, Kasirkand, Asfakn, Fahalfahara, Mush, Kusl!, Ar- 
mffil In Turan, — MaMli, KamktLntin, Saurfi and Kasddr In 
BodM, — Kanddbil In Smd, — Mansura, which, in the Sind Ian- 
guage, is called B&mfwan, Daibal, Nirun,* * * § F&lid, Ibri, Ayari 
Balzl, MisrAhi, Haruj, Barufi, Manjlbari, Sadustin, Dur In 
Hind, — Famlinl, Cambfiya, Sanb&rah, Sabd&n, Saimur, Malefin,j' 
Hadarpoor, and Basmat 

The country ~from Camb&ya to Saimur belongs to Balhara, one 
of the kings of Hind % The inhabitants are infidels, although 
the places are ofMuhammedan origin, as their kings before Balha- 
ra were Muhnmmedans § There are many mosques to he met 
with in these places, where Muhammedans assemble to pray 
The city in which Balhara resides is Mangir, || which has an 
extensive territory attached to it 

Mansura is a mile long and a mile broad, surrounded by a 
branch of the Milir&n It is like an island, and the inhabitants 
are Musulmfuis The kiug of the country is one of the tribe of 
Koreish, named Ladbah, the son of Hob&d, the son of Aswad — 
Ladbah and his predecessors, who were of the same family, held 
possession of this island, and maintain it to this day, but the 
IChutba is read in the name of the Khalifa The climnte is hot, 
and the date tree grows here , but there is neither grape, nor 
apple, nor w aluut, nor guava in it There is a species of cane 
to be met with, producing sugar The land also produces a fruit 
of the size of the apple It is called Lemun, and is exceedingly 
acid The place also yields a fruit called Ambaj (mangoe) re- 
sembling the pencil m appearance and flavour It is plentiful 
and cheap Prices are low and there is an abundance of food 
The current coin of the country is stamped at CandaMr , one 
of the pieces is equivalent to fii e Dirhems. The Tatar^J coin 

* In the Ashkalu-l-Bilad this is plainly either B'irhn, or Nirfin, as 
suggested by M Gildemeister The original text which he has given 
oflbn Hauknl has uo resemblance to either name 

f M Gildemeister suggests that this may be Pampat, as he reads it 
in the original ns Bam Batten 

% The printed text here adds, “to whom the Book of Fables is 
dedicated’’ There is no mention of this in the Asbkalu-1 Bilul 

§ This is a very different statement from the printed text, which 
says that the Muhammedans had a prefect of their own persuasion, 
and that the author had observed the same practice in several other 
cities of which the Rulers were Infidels The curious statement here 
mnde gives some colour to Tod’s assertion about the Muhammedan king 
of Cambay in the time of Bnppn ( Aunals of Raj I 247) which M Gil- 
demeister (p 31) has declared to be “ prorsus futile ” 

|| There is nothing like this m the printed text, but the assertion 
corresponds with the statement of Mas’bdi, (Meadows of Gold, pp 
175, 193, and 383 ) - . 

•ft Remusat and Mas’udi have the same. It is difficult to say what 
is meant b\ the expression 
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also is current, each being in amount equal to a Dirhem and a 
half They likewise use Dinars The dress of the people of 
the place is the same as that worn by the inhabitants of Irak, 
except that the dress of the sovereigns of the country resembles 
in the shirt and tunic that worn by the kings of Hin d* 

Muhin is about half the size of Mansura, and is called "the 
boundary- of the house of gold ” There is an idol in the place 
held in great veneration by the Hindus, and people from distant 
parts undertake a yearly pilgrimage to its temple and there ex- 
pend vast sums of money, Slany take up their residence at the 
shrine to lead there a life of devotion. 

Multan derives its name from this idol The temple is situ- 
ated on an elevation in a populous part of the city, in the midst 
of a bazar, near which mechanics and the dealers in ivorv pursue 
their trade. The idol is placed immediately in the centre of the 
temple, around which the priests and the pilgrims take np their 
residence, and no other man in Multan, either of Bind or Sind, 
is allowed to remain in the temple except the ministrants above 
mentioned 

The idol has a human shape, and is seated with its legs bent 
in a quadrangular posture, on a pedestal made of brick and mor- 
tar. Its whole body is covered with a red skin like Morocco 
leather, bat its eyes are open. Some say that the body of the 
idol is made of wood ; some deny this ; but it is not possible to 
ascertain this point with certainty, by reason of the skin which 
covers the body. The bands rest upon the knees, with the fin- 
gers dosed,t so that only four can he counted The eyes of the 
idol are of some precious gem, and its head is covered with a 
crown of gold. The sums collected from the offerings of the 
pilgrims at the shrine are taken by the Amir of Multan, and 
distributed amongst the servants of the temple. As often as the 
Indians make war upon them and endeavour to seize the idol, 
they bring it out, pretending that they will break it and burn it 
Upon which the assailants return, otherwise they would destroy 
Multdn. 

There is a strons fort m Multan Prices are low, but Man- 
sura is more fertile and populous. The reason why Multan is de- 

* The Ashkaln-l-Bikd savs “ b mj,” or bastion- which at first sight 
would seem a more probable reading, but the reasons assigned for 
reading the word “ farj’’ are so strong, as set forth bv 11 Batnaker, 
ra his note to the Dticnptio brace Persies (p 671 that we are no' 
entitled to consider " burj” as the correct reading 

T Ibn Hankal savs, “ with expanded finaers ’ Zakaiiva Camm, 
following Ist akh n, s?vs “ closed hinds The Ashkalu-1 Bilad con- 
curs with Istakhn, as quoted by 31 Kosegarten De J/o^enwede 16" 
Baiuio, p 27 Edrsst speaks of four hands, instead of four fingers, and 
a very slight change m the original would authorize that reading 
{Gfop-ofhsc par 3/ Jaub^rt, Tom I p 167) 
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signated “ the house of gold” is, that the Muhammedans, though 
poor at the time they conquered the place, enriched themselves 
by the gold wluch they found in it About half a farsnng from 
Mult&n are several edifices called Chaudriw&r,* * * § the cantonment 
of the chief, who never enters Multan, except on Fridays, and 
then on the back of an elephant, m order to jom m the prayers 
enjomed for that day The Governor is of the tribe of Koreish, 
of the sons of Sam&h, the son of Lawi, who first occupied the 
place. He owes no allegiance to the chief of Mansura. He, 
however, always reads the Khutba m the name of the Khalifa 
Basmad is a small city, situated like Multan and Chandr&w&r, 
on the east of the nver Mihran This river is at the distance 
of a parasang from each of the places mentioned. The inha- 
bitants use well-water for drink Basmad has a fort 

The country of Abrurf is as extensive as MultAn It has two 
walls, is situated near the Mihrtin, and is on the borders of 
Mansura 

The city of Daibal is to the westj of the MihrAn, towards the 
sea It is a large mart, and the port not only of this but neigh- 
bouring regions Daibal is remarkable for the richness of its 
gram cultivation, but it is not over-abundant in large trees or the 
date tree It is famous lor the manufacture of swords § The 
inhabitants generally maintain themselves by their commerce 
The country of Nirun is between Daibal and Mansura, but 
rather nearer to the latter Manjabari|] is to the west of the 

* This most resembles the word m the Ashkalu-l-Bilad Gilde- 
meister gives it as Jandrdr and Gdndar The Nubian Geographer 
savs, Jandiir, and Abu-l-feda. Gandawar 

t Ibn Hauhal says Abruz Abu-l-feda says, Azur The Nubian 
Geographer savs Aldaur, as does the Ashhalu-I-Bilad, m a different 
part of this chapter 

+ Ibn Hauhal savs to the east The text of the Ashkalu-l-Bdad is 
plain on this pomt, and the Map also represents Daibal to the west 

§ M Gildemeister translates this “locns stenlis est,” which is 
scarcely consistent with the previous assertion about the cultivation, in 
which also his copy does not concur — “ Agros non habet lmguos ” 

|] This name is read very differently by different Geographers Vin- 
cent thinks that it is the same town as the Minnagara of Ptolemy, and 
of the Penplns us uall y ascribed to Arrian. D’Anville supposes 31m- 
nagara to be tbe same as Mansura. C Ritter says it is Tarta, so does 
Alex Buraes, because Tarta is now called Sa-Minngur, and 3l2nnert 
says, Bmagara should be read for Mhmagara. These high authorities 
place it on the Indus But although goods were landed at BErbance, 
the port of the Indus, and conveyed to Minnagara “ bv tbe river,” 
there is no reason wbv Minnagara should have been on that nver 
The Penplus merely "says, “ Minnagara is inland ’ f-tcc-jfi -t f-f-pc- 
tp\w ei— ft -ft Xjt- X '=v Mir-=-}=f Again the Penplns says the “ Me- 
tropolis of the whole country, is Mmnagara. whence great quantities of 
cotton goods are earned down to Barygaza/’ or Baroaeh, which could 
scarcely have been the place of export, if MinnEgara had been on the 
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M&lldi is also near the Mihrin, and on the western bank, near 
the branch which issues from the river and encircles Mansura 

Bilha is a small city, the residence of Omar, the son ot Abdu- 
1-Azziz Habbfiri, of the tribe ofKoreish, and the ancestor of those 
who reduced Mansura 

The city of Famhal* is on the borders of Hind, towards Saimur, 
aud the country between those two places belongs to Hmd The 
country between Famhnl and Mekr&n, and Bodlia, and beyond it 
as far as the borders of Mdltin, are all the dependencies ot Sind. 
The infidels who inhabit Sind are called Bodhaf and Mand. 
They reside m the tract between Turin, Multin aud Mansura, to 
the west of the Mihr&n They breed camels, which are sought 
after m Khor&sin and elsewhere, for the purpose of having crosses 
from those of Bactna 

The city where the Bodhites carry on their trade is Candibll, 
and they resemble men of the desert They hve in houses made 
of reeds and grass The Mands dwell on the banks of the Mih- 
ran, from the boundary of Multin to the sea, and in the desert 
between Mekrin and Famhal They have many cattle sheds and 
pasturages, and form a large population 

There are Jim a Masjids at Famhal, Smdin, Saimur and Cam- 
b&ya, all which are strong and great cities, and the Muhammedan 
precepts are openly observed They produce mangoes, cocoanuts, 
lemons, and nee m great abundance, also great quantities of 
honey, but there are no date trees to be found m them. 

* Ibn Hauhal has, Kdmuhul Ouseley, Famkel The Nubian Geo- 
grapher, Mamehel Abh-l-feda, Kamhal Edrisi, Mamehel They all 
concur in making it the border town between Hmd and Smd Edrisi 
implies that it is not far from the coast, and that it is five days’ jour- 
ney from Cambay (Tom I pp 163 and 171 ) The Nubian Geographer 
places it to the east of the Indus, before that river divides into two 
branches Ibn Hauhal says it is four days’ journey from Cambay, and 
that there is a desert between the two towns. Zakariya Cnzvlnl 
does not notice it 

f The passage is difficult Gildemeister says, “ Gentiles, qui m 
Sindia degunt, sunt Bodhitie, et gens quee Mund vocatur Bodlia 
nomen est vanarum tnbuum,” &c (p 1/2), where see also the note m 
which be adduces a passage from Ibn Hauhal, showing that there was 
a class of Jats hnown by the name of Nodha, m the neighbourhood 
of Multhn, and therefore the passage mny be translated " Nodlutes 
and Mands ” Edrisi says, the country from Mbltan to Mansbra is 
occupied by Nedhn, (Tom I 169,) and Cazvinl and the Nubian 
Geographer call this tract Nodha, and not Bodba, as Ibn Hauhal does, 
though one copy even of that author give Nodha. If this should 
be the correct reading it lends an interest to a passage in Dionjsius, 
who says m his Penegesis, 

lysin' trip ttotcuo;' vStio t 2in >Bai tvrdiovcriv — v 1088 

Ndnoi may hnve been meant for “the Nodhites,” instead of “ south- 
ern,” as usually translated, or the Arabs may have cq^yerted the 
“ southern” into a separate class with a distinctive na 

K 2 
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The villages of Dahuk and Kalwin are contiguous to each 
other, situated between Labi and Armiil Kalwin is a depen. 
dency of Mekrin, and Dahuk that of Mansura In these last 
mentioned places fruit is scarce, bnt crops grow without irriga- 
tion, and cattle are abundant 

Turin* is a town, 

Kasdir is a city with dependent towns and Tillages The 
gOTemor is Main bin Ahmad, bnt the Khutba is read m the 
name of the Khalifa only, and the place of his residence is 
at the city of Kabir-Kanan This is a cheap place, where 
pomegranates, grapes, and other pleasant frrnts are met with m 
abundance , but there are no date trees in this district. 

* * * # * 

(Here ends the extract from the Ashkilu-l-Biiad , that which 
follows is from Ibn Hankal, as edited by M. Gildemeister ) 

There is a desert between Ban: a, Kimuhul and Kambaya. 
From Kambaya to Saimur the Tillages he close to one another, 
and there is much land under cultixation The moslems and 
infidels in this tract wear the same dresses, and let their beards 
grow in the same fashion. They use fine ranslrn garments on 
account of the extreme heat The men of Multin dress in the 
same way. The language of Mansura, Multin and those parts 
is Arabic and Sindian In Mekrin they use Persian and Slek- 
T&mc All wear short tunics except the merchants, who wear 
shirts and cloaks, like the men of Irik and Persia 

From Mansura to Daibal is six days’ journey — from Mansura 
to Multin, twelre — from Mansura to Turin, about fifteen — from 
Kasdir, the chief city of Turin, to Multin, twenty. From 
Mansura to the nearest boundaiy of Bodhi, fifteen The whole 
length of the jurisdiction of Mekrin, from Taiz to Kasdir, is 
about fifteen From Multin to the nearest border of Turin is 
about ten. He who trarels from Mansura to Bodhi most go 
along the banks of the Mihrin, as far as the city of Sadustin 
From Kandibil to Mansura is sbont eight days’ journey From 
Kandibil to Multin, by the desert, ten. From Mansura to Ki- 
muhnl, eight, — from Kimnhol to Kambaya, four Kambaya is 
one parasang distant from the sea, and about four from Siibara, 
which is about half a parasang from the sea From Subira to 
Smdin, which is the same distance from the sea, is about fixe 
days’ journey ; — from Smdan to Simur about fixe from Simur to 
Sarandip, ahont fifteen , — from Multin to Basmad, two , — from 
Basmad to Abrtiz, three , — from Abriiz to Ayara, four , — from 
Ayara to Yalara, two , — from Yalara to Mansura, one , -from 
Daibal to Kannazhur, fourteen ; — from Daibal to Manhitara (M®n- 

* The printed text says "Turin is a xallex, with a city of the same 
name, in the centre of which is a citadel 
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j6barl) two, and that is on the road to Kannazbiir , — Kamuliul 
from Mansura is two days’ journey,* and Bama inten enes The 
Mihrtin is the chief river of those parts Its source is in a moun- 
tain, from which also some of the feeders of the Jihun flow Many 
great rivers increase its volume, and it appears like the sea in the 
neighbourhood of Multin It then flows by Basmad, Abruz and 
Mansura, and falls into the sea, to the east of Daibal Its water is 
very sweet, and there are crocodiles in it like those of Egypt It 
equals the Nile in volume and strength of current It inundates 
the land during the summer rams, and on its subsidence pro- 
motes the growth of crops, as in Egypt 

The river Sandaruz is three days’ journey distant from Multthi 
Its waters are abundant and sweet. I was told that its conflu- 
ence with the Mihr&n is above Basmad, but below Multdn 
Gandariiz is also a great and sweet nver, on whose bank is the 
city of Gandariiz It falls into the Mihrtin below the Sandaruz, 
towards the country of Mansura 

Mekrdn contains chiefly pasturages and fields^ which cannot 
be irrigated on account of the deficiency of water Between 
Mansura and Mekr&n the waters form lakes, and the inhabitants 
of the country are the Indian races called Zut Those who are 
near the nver dwell m houses formed of reeds, like the Berbers, 
and eat fish and aquatic birds Another clan of them, who live 
remote from the banks, are hke the Kurds, and feed on milk, 
cheese, and bread made of millet 

We have now reached the extreme eastern border of the domi- 
nions of Islfim, The revenue of the kings and governors is small, 
and not more than to satisfy their actual needs. Some, no doubt, 
have less than they wish 

* He has just said, only a few lines before, that the distance between 
these two towns is eight days’ journey, and that is doubtless the cor- 
rect distance, otherwise, we should have only six days’ journey be- 
tween Manshra and Cambay, which is obviously incorrect Abft-1- 
feda, moreover, gives the distance as eight days’ journey. 
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II. 

TARrKIW-BINAKITr. 

This is the same woik as is called Bma-Gety 
by Mr James Fraser, in his “Catalogue of 
Oriental Manuscripts and Bina-i-Gety, by 
General Briggs, in his translation of the Pre- 
face of Fenshta — which would seem to imply 
that the title was considered by them to bear the 
meaning of “ History of the foundation of the 
world.” It certainly is so understood by native 
transcribers, for I have seen no copy of Ferisli- 
ta, not even the lithograph edition, in which it is 
not so written, and it has been so translated by 
some continental scholars Its correct name at 
full length is, “ Rauza tilhu-l-albab fi Tawarikku- 
l-Ak&bir wal-Ansab,” “ the Garden of the learn- 
ed m the histones of great men and genealogies ” 
It is chiefly an abridgment, as the author him- 
self states, of the Jamiu-r-Rasliidi, and was 
compiled only seven years after that work, m A 
H 717 — A D. 1317 — by Abh-Sulaiman Ddbd, 
bin Abu-1-Fazl, bm Muhammed Faklir* Bmdki- 
tl, so called from his having been born at Bmhkit, 
or Fmakit, a town m Transoxiana, afterwards 
called Sh&hrukhia He copies Rashidu-d-din 

* This is the name be gives in his own Preface. European Orien- 
talists general!} call him Faklmi-d-Din. 
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closely, without, however, adopting Ins arrange- 
ment, and dedicates his work to SuMn Abu 
Said, the ninth Mongol king of Persia 

The author was a Poet as well as an Histo- - 
nan, and was appointed by Sultan Gliaz&n, 
poet laureate of his Court Till the discovery 
of the lost portions of the Jamiu-t-Tawarikh, 
Bmakiti’s work ranked very high both m Eu- 
rope and Asia, but it must now take its place 
as a mere abridgment, and can be considered 
of no value as an original composition Several 
good copies of the work exist m European 
Libraries, as m the Rich collection, Nos 7626, 
7627 of the British Museum ; m the Leyden 
Library; and m Hammer-Purgstall’s private 
collection. The work is not common m India. 
The best copy I know is in the possession of a 
native gentleman at Lucnow. 

The 8th Book of this work is already known 
to the European public, though ascribed to a 
diffeient author In the year 1677 Andie Mul- 
ler published at Berlin a small work m Persian 
with a Latin translation, under the title of 
Abdalhs Tdeulavcei Histona Sinensis, ascribing 
the original to the Nizamu-t-Tawarikh of 
Baizawi It was reprinted by his son m 1689, 
and Brunet tells us thatStephen Weston publish- 
ed 50 copies of an English translation m 1820. 
M Quatrem&re had the ingenuity to guess, foi 
several leasons which he states in detail, that 
this was m leality an extract from the History 
of Binakiti, and not fiom Baizawi; and by 
compaimg the passage he has given f Mul- 
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lers printed work with Bmakiti, of which a 
copy was not available to M. Quatremere, it 
proves to be verbatim the 2nd Chapter of the 
8th Book of Bmakitl : and as the same result 
has been obtained by comparing it with the copy 
in the British Museum, there can no longer he 
any doubt on this point, and the JSistoria Si- 
nensis must henceforth be attributed to Bina- 
kiti. 


CoNTEhTS 

Book I. — The Genealogy and History of the Prophets and 
Patriarchs from the time of Adam to Abraham , comprising a 
period of 4838 years (The use of the word Ausyd shows the 
writer to he a Shia Muhammednn ,) — from p 2 to 25 

Book II — The kings of Persia, from Kaiumnrs to Yezdegird, 
together with the celebrated Prophets and Philosophers who 
were their contemporaries , 4322 years , — from p 25 to 59. 

Book III — History of Mohammed , the four first Kbahfs , 
twelve Im&ms, and later Khahfs, down to Mustasim billah, the 
last of the Abbisides , 626 years , — from p 60 to 186. 

Book IY — The Sul tins and kings who in the time of the 
Abbiside Khalifs rose to power in the kingdom of Irin, includ- 
ing the dynasties of Saffanans, Samamans, DySlima, Ghaznewdes, 
Saljukians, Khwirazmians, and the longs of the Forest, or Here- 
tics, (Assassins ,) 400 years, — from p. 1S6 to 2 OS 

Book Y. — The History of the Jews, their Kings and Prophets, 
from Moses to Mutma, (Zedehiah, See 2 Kings xxiv 17,) who 
was slam by Bakhtnassar , 941 years , — from p 208 to 230. 

Book VI — The History of the Christians and Franks, the 
descent of the Virgin Mary from David , the kings of the Franks, 
the Caesars and Popes , 1337 years from p 231 to 260 
Book VII — The Hindus , an account of the country and 
kino's of India from Bisdeo to Ala-u d din, and an account of 
Sh&kmum, 1200 years ,— from p 260 to 281 

Book VIII — History of Khita The government lasted, ac- 
cording to local historians, 42,875 years, — from p 281 to 299- 
Book IX. — History of the Moghuls , the origin of Changez 
Khio, and his conquest of Persia, &c with an account of his 
sons and successors, 101 years , — from p. 299 to 402. 

Size — Small Folio, containing 402 pages, of 21 lines 
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A fuller detail is given m the Vienna year-book 
foi 1835 by Hammer-Purgstall, who states that 
our author composed his woik in A H. 718 — not 
717 — though the latter date is expressly mention- 
ed not only in the Preface, but m other parts of 
the work The same authoi gives the }mar of 
his death as A H 730, and reads his name 
Bmakati 

It will be observed that the seventh Book 
is devoted to India Throughout the whole 
of it Binakiti follows Rashidu-d-din impli- 
citly, copying him even with all Ins errors, 
just as Rashidu-d-din follows Biiuni. No- 
thing shows more completely the ignorance 
of the western Asiatics with lespect to the state 
of India since Mahmud’s time, than to find 
' these two authors, 300 years aftei wards, men- 
tioning that Bdii is the capital of the province 
of Canauj, of which the kings are the most po- 
tent in India ; that Thanesar is m the Duab, and 
Muttra on the east bank of the Jumna. All this 
is taken fiom Abii Rilian, as may be seen by re- 
belling to the extracts in the preceding article 

It is needless to translateany passage fiom this 
work, but it may be as well to mention, as 
the Calcutta copy of Rashidi, as well as that 
of the India House, is deficient in that respect, 
that the succession of the Cabul kings, who pre- 
ceded the Gliaznevides, occurs m nearly the 
same ordei as m M Remaud’s Edition of 
Biiuni, and with neaily the same names, but 
, the last of the Tuik dynasty, whom M Reinaud 
calls Laktouzeman, is hereunder the more pio- 


L 
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bable shape of Katoran “ king of the Katores,” 
and m closer resemblance to the Kutaurm6n 
mentioned m Mr. E Thomas’ able paper which 
lately appeared in the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. It is worthy of remark that 
the present chief of Chitrdl is called Shah Ka- 
tore, and claims descent from the Macedonians. 
Kalar, the first of the Brahman dynasty, is 
omitted by Binakiti Anandpal is converted into 
Andapal, and the nearest approach to M Rei- 
naud’s doubtful name of Nardanjanpala (cor- 
rectly perhaps Niranjanpdl) is Tasdar Jaipal * 
The Tarikh-i Binakiti begins thus : — 

ddT j tYtzsd 0 aJLLA. A lt 

fjuj jjjy He, J*. jc* U! 

JS luJ) Aerr" 5 

and concludes with these words : — 


^1^ Ai )j A>1 _jl Jar j\ 


, Uj I j, b j j** fb^ 


* Compare, Recueil des Voyages, Tom II p 369 Fundgruben des 
Orients, Tom III p 330 Gesch der Ilchane, Yol II p 267 Coll 
Or Tom I pp lixsx — ci 424. Yahrbhcher, No 69 Anz Blatt, p 
33 Gesch d schon Red Pers p 241 Elpbinstonc, Kingdom ofCa- 
bul App C p 619. B times’ Bolhara, Vol IL p 209 Joum R* 
A S Vol IS p 194 C Ritter, Erd con As Vol V p 20/ Gemal- 
desaal der Lebensb Yol IY p 35 Zenker, Bibliotheca Or 857, S53 
Gesch d G Horde, pp xxxi 343 Jemscb, Hist, pnorvm Rcgum 
Persarum p. 142 — Yahrbb, No 73 p 26. 
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III. 

slIj 'S # i l j' 

••V 

TARlKH-I-GUZfDA 

Tins work was composed m A H 730 — A. 
D 1329— by Hamdulla bm Abibaki bin Hamd 
bin Nasi Mu$taufi* Kazvim, and dedicated to 
the minister Ghaiasu-d-din, the son of Raslndu- 
d-din, to both of whom om author had been 
Secretaiy 

It ranks among the best General Histones 
of the East. Hammei-Purgstall calls it in dif- 
ferent passages of Ins works the best, the most 
faithful, and the most brilliant of all the histo- 
nes which were composed about that period 
He remarks that it contains much matter not 
found elsewheie, and concurs in the praise be- 
stowed upon it by Haji Khalfa, that implicit 
confidence is to be placed in its assertions It 
is a pity, tkerefoie, that the woik is in so 
abndged a form as to be moie useful for its 
dates than foi its details of facts The authors 
of the Umveisal Ilistoiy fiequently quote it, 
under the name of Tank Cozidih. 

Eleven years aftei the completion of this His- 

* “ President of the Exchequer ” It is somewhat doubtful whether 
this is a fniuil) designation, or ouc denied from actual occupation of 
ofhcc 

L 2 
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tory, the author composed his celebrated work 
on Geography and ^Natural History, entitled 
3Tuzhatu-I-Knldb. “ the delight of hearts. ' which 
is in high repute with oriental scholars, and 
which has obtained for him from H'Herbelot 
the title of “ le Geogr aphe Persan." 

The author states that he had undertaken to 
write in Terse an universal History from the time 
of 3Inhanimed. and had alreadv written five 
or six thousand lines, and hoped to complete it in 
seventv-ffre thousand; but beinaanxions to brin? 
out a work in prose also, in order that he might 
have the satisfaction of presenting it as soon as 
possible to his excellent patron. Ghaias-u-dra, 
whose praises extend throughout two pages* he 
compiled the present work, under the name of 
Tarikh-i-Guzida, Selected History having 
abstracted it from twenty-four different works, 
of which he gives the names, and amongst them, 
the history of Tabari, of Ibnu-1-Athlr Jazari. the 
iS'izamu-t-Tawarikh of Baizawi. the Zubdatu-t- 
Tawarikh of Jamalu-d-din Kashi, and the Jaban- 
kushai of Juwaini. Besides these twenty-four, 
he quotes occasionally several other valuable 
works, many of which are now quite unknown. 

The Tarikh-i-Guzida contains a Preface, six 
Books and an Appendix. The only Books 
useful for the illustration of Indian History are 
the third and fourth, in which are comprised 
the account of the early attempts of the Arabs 
on the Indian frontier and the History of the 
Ghaznevide and Ghorian monarchs. 
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Contents 

The Preface contains an account of the crention of the world , 
from p 1 to p 8 

Booh I — An account of the Patriarchs, Prophets, and Philo- 
sophers , in two sections and two subsections , — from p 8 to 67. 

Book II — The Peshdddians, Kaifimans, Ashkdmans, (Arsacidee 
and Muluki Taw&if) and S&ssdnians , — m four sections , fi om p 
68 to 109 

Book III — Muhammed, the Khalifas and Imdms , in an In- 
troduction and six sections, — from p 109 to 311 

Book IV — The eastern monarchies, from the beginning of 
Muhammedamsm to A H 730 — A. D 1329 — in twelve sections 
and several subsections, devoted to the following Dynasties — 
Bin-i Lais Saffar, Samdnjans, Ghaznevides, Ghonans, Buyides 
or Dydhma, Saljukians, Rhwdrazmians, Atdbaks, (2 Sections,) 
Ismaihans, Kardklutdis, and Moghuls , — from p 311 to 477 
Book V — The Saints and Elders of the Muhammedan faith, 
Philosophers and Poets , in six sections , — from p 477 to 557 
Book VI — An account of the author’s native place, Cnzvin, and 
its celebrated characters , m eight sections , — from p 557 to 603 
The Appendix contains Genealogical Trees of Prophets, Poli- 
ces, Philosophers and others, — from p 603 to 618 

Size — 8vo containing 618 pages of 14 lines. 


A work m so abndged a form can scarcely 
be expected to present any passages woitby of 
extract, but the following are selected as com- 
prising a few anecdotes which have escaped the 
notice of some more ponderous chroniclers . — 

The Tdrlkli-i Yemhil, Makdmdt Abu Nasr Maskdtf, and the 
volumes of Abu-l-Fazl Baihaki, have recounted the actions of 
Mahmud of Ghazni 

He was a friend to learned men and poets, on whom he be- 
stowed munificent presents, insomuch that eierv year he expended 
upon them more than 400,000 Dindrs His tentures were iery 
ugly One dav regarding lus own face m a mirror, he became 
thoughtful and depressed His Wazii inquired as to the cause 
Of Ins sorrow, to which he replied, “ It is generidly understood 
that the sight of kings adds vigour to the eye, but the form with 
which I am endowed is calculated to stnke the beholder blind ” 
The Wazir replied, “Scarcely one man in a million looks on jour 
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face, but the qualities of your romd shed their influence on even- 
one Study, therefore, to maintain an unimpeachable character 
that you may be loved by nil your subjects ” Yeminn d-daulah 
Mahmud was pleased with this admonition, and since that penod 
he paid so much attention to the cultivation of his mental endow- 
ments, that he surpassed all other kings m that respect * 

In the first year of his accession to the throne a mine of <mld 
was discovered m Sistan in the shape of a tree, and the lower 
the miners dug the richer and purer it became, till one of the 
vems attained the circumference of three yards It disappeared 
in the time of Sultan Mas'ud, on the occurrence of an earth- 
quake. 

In the rear 394 he set out on an expedition to Sistan against 
Ehalaff the son of Ahmad, because Khalaf, on returning from 
lus pilgrimage, had appointed his son Tahir as his successor, 
and himself retired from the world and devoted himself to the 
worship of God , but being again prompted by ambition and 
desirous of the crown, he put his son to death by treachery 
Yeminu-d-daulah, in order to aveDge this perfidy, attacked Kha- 
laf, who took shelter in the fort of T&k. Yeminu-d-daulah be- 
sieged the fort, Khalaf capitulated, and visited Mahmud under 
promise of a pardon, and had no sooner entered his presence 
than he addressed him as “ SulUin ” Y'eminn-d-daulah, berng 
pleased with this show of humiliation, freely pardoned Khalaf, 
and reinstated him in the government of Sistan, and from that 
penod assumed the title of Sultan. Khalafj son of Ahmad, after a 
whde rebelled against Snltdn Mahmud, and sought the protection 
of Hah Kh&n. Sult&n Mahmtid, on heanng this, dethroned him 
from Sisf&n, and sent him to Julian, where he remained till the 
day of his death. 

Soltdn Mahmud having conquered Bhatea and Multan to the 
frontiers of Cash mi r, made peace with I7ak Kliiio, who sometime 
after broke faith with him, and advanced to battle against him , 
but he was defeated, and took to flight. Many beautiful children 
fell into the hands of the Z&waleins, who were delighted with 
their booty flak KMn then sought the assistance of the Gbazz 
and the Turks of Chin, the descendants of Afrasi&b, but was 

* This anecdote is given in the Gemaldesaal d. L*ben$b but Fenshta 
merelv sa\s Mahmud was marked with the small-pox 

In the men of ilas’ud, that Historian ascribes a statement to the 
Guzida which is at variance with the MSS I June consulted He 
savs that according to the Guzida, Mas’ud reigned nme years and nine 
months, whereas the Guzida distinctly says that monarch reigne 
thirteen rears. It may be as well to mention here that Briggs w his 
translation of Fensbta, has, hv some oversight entered the Historv of 
Hamdulla Mustaufi and the Tarikh-i-Guzida, as two different works 

y See Jcnisch, Histor. Reg Pers . p 46 
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again defeated in an action near Balkh, and took a second 
time to flight He again made peace with the Sultfiu, and went 
to reside m Mtiwarau-n-nahr. 

Suit tin Mahmud then made war with NawSsa, (the grandson 
of 7 ) the rider of Multan , conquered that country , converted 
the people to Isl&m , put to death the ruler of Multfin, and 
entrusted the government of that country to another chief 

Sultan Mahmud now went to fight with the Ghouans, who 
were infidels at that time, and Sun, their chief, was killed m this 
battle, and his son was taken prisoner, but dreading the Sultdn’s 
vengeance, he killed himself by sucking a ring m which there 
was poison concealed The country of Glior was annexed to that 
of the Sultdn, and the population thereof converted to Islam. 
He now attacked the fort of Bhim, where was a famous temple of 
the Hindus, was victorious, and obtained much wealth, including 
about a hundred idols of gold and silver. One of the latter, which 
weighed above seieral thousand mi&lals, the Sultdn appropriated 
to the decoration of the Mosque of Ghazni, so that the ornaments 
of the doors were of gold instead of iron 

The rulers of Ghurpstan were at this time called Sh&r , Abii 
Nasr Shdr Ghurjis, was at enmity with Sultdn Mnlimud, who 
sent his army against him, and having taken him prisoner, the 
Sultan concluded peace with lnm, and purchased Ins property. 
From that time he entered the service of the Sult&n and continu- 
ed m it to the day of his death 

The ruler of Mnrdnin* having likewise rebelled against the 
SultSu, withheld the payment of revenue The Sultan deputed 
Abu Said Ttil with au army to make war with him, and he him- 
self followed afterwards, and a battle ensuing, the chief of Mar- 
dam took refuge in a fort The Sultan destroyed its walls by 
means of elephants, and thus gained possession of the fort He 
there perceived some inscriptions on a stone beanng the date of 
the erection of the fort, which purported to be 40,000 years old 
Upon this they were all convinced of the folly of the idolaters, as 
from the creation of Adam the age of the world did not (as it is 
generally understood) exceed 7,000 years, nor was it probable, 
according to the opinion of the learned, that a budding could 
remain m a state of repair so long , but as their ignorance is 
carried to such a degree that they worship idols instead ol the 
Supreme Being, it is not improbable that they really did enter- 
tain such a belief 


This History, though often quoted by oriental 
■writers, is lare in India The best copy I know 

* Other authorities usually snv Nnrdnin, but these differences a ill 
be noticed more opportunclj hereafter 
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is m the Librarv of the Bengal Asiatic Society 
* > ' w * 
Zno 493. but it is unfortunately defective botii 

in the beginning; and end. Yar Ah Khan, chief 
naiiye Judge of Jaunpiir, has a good copy, and 
there is one also in the king of Lucnoir's Li- 
brary. In Europe the most celebrated are those 
of Stockholm. Paris, the British Museum the 
Bodleian Library. Hammer-Purgstall and Sir 
AY. Ouseley.* 

The Tarikh-i Guzida opens thus : — 




C~£Lc^e 


isu t jt*. 


Asl, 




UjU a*.- <’aL! ) Jd 

i? ^a? U Us! ^ 

^ J* / r 3 45 us^ l ‘ (“^ 

ad A 
- > 


The conclusion, as siren below, is obviously 

7 c. * 

incorrect, and after a comparison of two copies, 
the sentence is still left doubtful 


is !a! « tc**u.d t_r .cVc ,1 ii , J.A=>-«£ j 

^ ^ v > ^ y -y ' 

.X' is A”-' viy^ j i ax jjf aj lxMjG 

ai saJ iiU aJh< u-bo J <-A~d s«i/ sa^; 

iL'hsic jJU'L 


* Compare lH>r^r Yctrbb No tea p 10, and Ar.zcbl p 31 
Brtr^’ Fens^tc Vol I p. I. Finder, d Or Vol III p 331. G?y-- 
dcr GVd. Ho~de. pp xvr. xxn CcH Or Tom Lp lit. Gtsc'r dir 
Iic’crs . Yol. II. pp 2d? 320 Gisch. d sch. red Ptrs p 12 Jozn 
Asicticve. Ill Ser. Tom 1. p 5S1 2L Petis de Li Croix. Ht>f de 

Gr-chs Cc, p 341 D Herbelor. Bibl Or Art Tenth Khondeh 
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IV. 

jj-|i 

TARrKH-I HAFIZ ABRU 

Nfiru-d-Dm bm Lutf-ullah, better known as 
Hafiz Abru, was born in the city of Heiat, but 
passed his infancy and youth m Hamadan, 
wheie he received his education He attained 
by his writings a distinguished rank among 
contemporary authois, and was foitunate enough 
to secure the esteem of Timui, who gave him 
numeious proofs of his consideiation, admitted 
linn to his intimac) r , and sought eveiy occasion 
of doing him service After the death of that 
tjrrant, lie attended the court of Shah Rukh, 
and received fiom the young punce Muza 
Baisengar every demonstration of kindness and 
1 egard To him he dedicated his great woi k, un- 
dei the name of Zubdatu-t-Tawaiikh Baisen- 
gail, which contains a complete histoty of the 
world, and an account of the institutions and 
religions of diffeient people down to A H 82 9" 

* The editor of ti “Critical Essay on various Manuscript work s,” 
says that he lias examined n copy of tins History dated A H SI 7 He 
also obsen es that as HiHz Abru had travelled m mnny parts of Asia, 
his geographical statements, which are numerous, are well worth) of 
consideration 

The Vienna Ynhrbucher sn) s, the history is corned down to A n 
825 These diftcrent statements cannot be reconciled, mid there must 
be error somenhere 

M 
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— A D 1425 T3ie author died five years af- 
terwards in the city of Zanjan.* 

The work is more generally known as Tarikh- 
l-Hafiz Abru, and under that name it is quoted by 
Haidar Razi, Mirkbond, D Herbelot, Khonde- 
mir, and the Tarikh-i-Alfi. Sir IV. Oitseley 
frequently quotes it in his travels as abounding 
in geographical details. 

I have never seen the work, nor am I aware 
that a copy exists in India, but it is frequently 
quoted as an authority on subjects connected 
with Indian History. The only copies m Eu- 
rope which are spoken of, are those in the 
Imperial Library of St. Petersburgk, and in Sir 
IV. Ouseley's Collection.! 

* For its position see Index to Wilken’s Hlstoria Samnnidarvn, p. 
222 v. Zenaschan 

f Compare Coll Or Tom I p cui, and II p Ir. TTilken, Histor 
Ghacneadarum, pp xiv, 212,22/, 244 Gesch d Gold Horde, pp 
tti and xxu Wien Yahrbb No Ixmi pp 21, 25 D’Herbelot, Bibl- 
Or. Tom. Ill p 426 Critical Essay, p 3 ! Mirkbond, Ranraiu-s-Safo, 
Vol. I. p S. Fraehn, Indications Btblwyraphiques , No 1SS 
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y. 

jM * 1 J 1 

ZAINU-L-AKHBA'R 

This woik is quoted in the Histones of Fe- 
nslita and Nizamu-d-Dm Ahmad Bakhshi as 
one of the authorities on which their statements 
aie founded ; but it does not appear foi what 
paiticular period of Indian History they aie 
indebted to it foi infoi motion. The only 
knowledge I have of it is denved fiom the 
account of Sir W. Ouseley, who descnbes it 
thus : — 

“ The Zamu-l-Akhbar is a very curious and 
extraordinary work ; containing the ancient his- 
tory of Persia, of the Jewish, Christian, Magian 
and Hindu leligious fasts and ceiemomes, Annals 
of the Muhammedan kings and Khalifas, Geo- 
graphical notices, anecdotes, and chionological 
tables,” & c. 

“ A most valuable work m illustrating the 1ns- 
toi y and antiquities of Asia Of this excellent 
woik I have never seen anothei copy 

Size — small Folio — containing 527 pages 

* See Sir W Ouselej' s Oriental Manuscripts, No 701, and Epitome 
of the Anc Hist, of Persia, p \u 
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VI. 

lIJwa vj L h 

TARIKH-I HIND. 

Haji Klialfa mentions (No. 2340) a woik 
under this title, composed by Sluhammed bin 
Yusuf Hirwi He says that it contains an ac- 
count of the notable things m the country of 
Hind, and he adds — “ to this Title are to be 
referred the histories of New West India, which 
a late author has translated into Turk! from 
the lingua franca, with additions In it he has 
given a full account of the country known by 
the name of Yangi Dunya, “ the new world ” 
The Tarikh-i Hind is no doubt the same work 
as “ Rishla-i-Ajaib wa Gharaib-i-Hindustdn,” 
since the author of that treatise also bears the 
name of Muhammed Ydsuf Hirwi 

It is probably the same Tarikh-i-Hmd which 
is quoted in the Tarikh-i-Alfi, the Habibu-s- 
Siyar, and the Nafahatu-l-Ins As the two 
last in their quotation from the Tarikh-i-Hmd 
show the author to have been contemporaiy 
with, and to have conversed with, Khwdja Hasan 
Dehhvi, who was a disciple of Nizamu-Din 
Ahmad, he must have flourished about the be- 
ginning of the eighth century of the Hijii, for 
Nizamu-Din died A. H. 725 
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VII 


LawflJI AJsjj 


RAUZATU-S-SAFA 


The full title of this work is “ Rauzatu-s-Safa 
fi Sairatu-l-Ambid wau-l-Muluk Avau-1 Khul- 
fa, “ the garden of punty, containing the history 
of Prophets, Kings, and Khalifs ” It was compo- 
sed by Mukhond, or more correctly Mir Kliaw- 
end, whose true name at length is Muhammed 
bin Khawend Shall bin Mahmud He was boin 
towards the close of the year 836 H , or the be- 
ginning of 837 — -A D 1432, 33. 

We gather some few particulars of him and of 
his family fiom the account of his patron, the 
minister AH Slier and of his son Kliondemir 
The father of Mirkhond was Sayad Burhanu-din 
Kh&wend Shah, a native of Mawardu-n-nahai, 
who traced his pedigree to Hasan, the son of 
AH. When his father died, Khawend Shah 
was young, and being compelled by cncum- 
stances to abandon his country, he fixed Ins 
residence m the town of Balkh, where he in- 
dulged himself m the study of hteiatuie and 
science, and aftei an intermediate residence at 
Herat, returned to Balkh and died there. 

Of Mukhond himself veiy little is known 
When he Avas only thntcen years of age he 
accompanied Ins fathei on a political embassy, 
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which was not only entirely unsuccessful, but 
the negotiators were* unfortunately pillaged by 
the Turks and deprived of every thing they 
took with them. On another occasion, he tells 
us, that he was on a hunting expedition, when 
for leaving his post to join in mid-day prayer, 
he was reprimanded by some of the royal 
servants, and was so much alarmed at the re- 
pi oaclies and at the extortions to which he was 
exposed in consequence, that he fell ill and 
lemained in a bad state for seven days 
“ Frightful dreams troubled him during the 
night, and before his departure the humble 
author of this history took God to witness, and 
vowed that on no account would he ever be 
induced to join another hunting expedition.” 

These luckless adventures seemed to have 
indisposed him towards an active and public 
life , and he devoted himself early to literature 
His son tells us, that Mirkhond having employed 
his early life m acquiring all that was attain- 
able m Eastern science, m which he soon out- 
stripped all his contemporaries, he applied 
himself with equal assiduity and success to the 
study of history “ Through the seductions of 
a convivial disposition, however, and too unre- 
strained an intercourse with the votaries of 
pleasure, it never occurred to him to engage m 
the labours of composition, until by the good- 
ness of Providence and the influence of his bet- 
ter destiny, he found means to be introduced to 
the excellent Ali Sher, from whom he immedi- 
ately experienced every maik of kindness and 
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encouragement.” He assigned to Miil^hoiid 
apartments m the Khankah Akhlasia, a building 
elected by him “ to serve as a retreat and asy- 
lum to men of merit distinguished by their 
attainments,” and cheered him with intellectual 
converse when exhausted with the labours of 
composition 

Ali Slier himself, m the biogiaphical article 
which he devotes to Mlrkhond, vaunts in pomp- 
ous terms the distinguished talents of the his- 
torian, and greatty applauds himself for having 
by Ins counsels and urgent remonstrances over- 
come the modesty of this honorable man, and 
for having thus contributed to enuch Persian 
Literature with a production so remarkable as 
the Rauzatu-s-Safa 

A great portion of this woik was composed 
on a bed of sickness, and the authoi lias himself 
given a painful account of the circumstances 
under which he was compelled to write. It is 
foitunate that writing was found rather to ic- 
lieve than aggravate his disease “ I wiote all, 

©O 

chaptei by chapter, tying on my right side, 
and because of the violent pains I felt m my 
loins, I was not able to write a single page sit- 
ting down Clever physicians assured me that 
this occupation would lelieveme of the malady, 
01 at least pi event its becoming worse If on 
any night I happened to neglect my usual 
labour, and wished to abandon myself to re- 
pose, I had tioublesomc di earns, woke up in af- 
fright, 01 an excessive heat came over me 
which prevented my sleeping If, on the con- 
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trarv, I set myself to write as usual, I bad a 
good sleep and agreeable dreams ** 

For a whole twelve month before his death 
he gave himself up entirely to religious duties, 
while his malady increased upon lnm every 
day, and after a lingering illness he expired m 
the month Zilk'ad, 903. corresponding with June 
1498 — aged sixty-six years 
There is no Oriental work that stands biriier 

o 

in public estimation than the Rauzatu-s-Safa 
The author has availed himself of no less than 
nineteen Arabic, and twenty-two Persian His- 
tories, besides others which he occasionally 
quotes. His work forms the basis of many 
other compilations, and the greater portion of 
Hap Khalia’s History may be considered to be 
founded upon it. It must be confessed, however, 
that the Rauzatu-s-Safa is very unequal an its 
execution, some portions being composed m 
great detail, and others more compendiously. 
It is most copious in what concerns the kings of 
Persia 


Contents. 

Introduction On the study of History in general, and its 
advantages, especially to Eulers 

Bookl. — Gives an account of the Creation of the world, and 
of the Deluge ; details the lives of the Patriarchs and Prophets 
and contains the ancient History of Persia, to the conquest ot 
that country bv the Mohammedans, A. D 630, the life ol Alex- 
ander and several Grecian Philosophers — 339 pages 

Booh II —Details the History of Muhammad and the fonr 
first Khahfs, Abubakr, Omar, Osman and Alt, with a particular 
account of their conquests to A D. 064. — 36S pages 

Book III.— Contains the lives of the twelve Imams Tins 
section comprises also the History of the Unnnayidc and Abuasi e 
Khahfs — 232 pages. 
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Book IV — Includes Memoirs of the Dynasties of Tahindes, 
Saffandes, Sdmdnides,Buyides, Saljukides, Ghaznevides, Ghormns 
Atdbnks, &c who reigned over Persia, Transoxiann, Irdk, &c from ' 
about the year 800 to 1263 A D — pages 293 

Book V — Presents the History of the celebrated conqueror 
Changez KMn, who was born A. D 1154, and died at the age 
of 73 also Memoirs of his descendants, who reigned over Trim 
and Turdn till A D 1335 — pages 253 
Book VI — Exhibits the History of Timur , also of his sons 
and successors to the year 1426 — pages 408 

Book VII — In this section are preserved the Memoirs of 
Sultdn Husain Mirzd Abil-l-Ghazl Bah&dar, fourth in descent 
from Timur, who reigned with great repute over Khords&n for 
thirty-four years and died A. D 1505 — pages 166 

Conclusion — Contains a description of the city ofHerat (then 
the capital of Khordsdn) and of several other places of that king- 
dom — pages 75 

Size — Folio, 2 Vols containing respectively 939 and 1195 
pages, of 29 hues each. 

This accords with the Table of Contents given 
by the author himself, and copied by Stewart 
in his “ Catalogue of Tipu Sultan's Library but 
differs from the Latin Catalogue of the MSS 
of Erpemus, at p. 27 of the Appendix to 
(( Hottmgeri Pi ompfuai mm ” 

A very full list of Contents will be found in 
the “ Vienna YaJubuchei ” Nos Ixix. and Ixx. 
Anzeige-JBlatt, where the Rubrics of the entile 
work are given. 

M Jourdain, in Jus elaboiate aiticlem the 
lxth Vol of “ Notices et cxtiaits des MSS ” ob- 
serves that additions were subsequently made to 
the seventh book by the author’s son Khondemir, 
because the author died A H 903, and events 
aie recorded in it. of A H 911 He conse- 
quently is disposed to asenbe the whole book 
to anothei hand; but Sn W. Ouseley ( Tiavels , 
II 397) is of opinion that Mirkhond wrote at 

N 
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least the first part of that hook His son 
Khondcmir distinctly observes, that of his fa- 
ther’s work the seventh book remained incom- 
plete for want of materials, or, as has been 
suggested, more probably through the delicacy 
of engaging m a narrative of the passing events 
of the reign of Abu-l-Ghazi. This omission he 
pledged himself at a future period to supply, 
should the requisite materials be procurable, 
and heaven be propitious to his hopes This 
he accordingly did, and the seventh book is 
composed of extracts taken from the Habibu-s* 
Siyar, and contains the biography of Mirkhond 
The preface leaves it very doubtful whether 
any portion of the seventh book was written 
by Mirkhond, for the names of both father and 
son occur in it in a very strange combination 

The Conclusion, or Geographical Appendix, 
is more rarely to be found than the other por- 
tions. In this also there are several interpola- 
tions by Khondemir. There is an excellent copy 
of it m the Asiatic Society’s Library. 

We have no entire translation of this work, 
but at different times and in different languages 
several portions of the History have been made 
available to the European reader. The early vo- 
lumes of the “ Modem Umveisal History’ derive 
the history of Persia from the Rauzatu-s-Safa, 
— a portion of the work which has been attribu- 
ted by some to Dr. Hunt, by others to George 
Psalmanazar. 

Major Pi ice has used the Rauzatu-s-Sala 
more copiously than any other woik in his “ Re- 
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iiospecf of Mcthom . Hisioiyf and mins “ Hist of 
Ai abut ” The substance of a great portion of 
the history has been presented by Pedro Tex- 
eira, a learned Spaniard, in his “ Relacion de los 
Reyes de Peisiaf and more accuiately in a 
French work entitled “ Les Etats, Empu es, cL 
Pi incipauUs du Monde.” Pans 1662. A trans- 
lation was published at Pans subsequently by 
Cotolendi, in 1681, which is characterized m the 
“ Biogiaphie Univei selle” as “ assez mauvaise ” 
It was tianslated into Italian by Alfonso Lasoi, 
and into English by Capt. J. Stevens, m 1715 

A poition of Book iv was edited at Vienna in 
1782 by M. Jenisch, with a Latin Translation, 
under the title of “ Histoiici pnoium Regum 
Peismum post Jii matum in Regno Islamismuni, 
Pci sice et Lciline, cum notis geogi aplncis cl hltci- 
ai us ” 

Some copious extracts are given in the “ Oi i- 
gincs Russes ,” St Peteisburg, 1825 

M de Sacy has translated the Histoiy of the 
Sassanians M Wilkcn that of the Samanides 
in Latin, and that of the Buides oi Deilenntes 
in German, besides several extracts in his 
“ Chi esiomathia Pcisica ” M Jourdam that 
of the Ismailites, or Assassins M Mitscher- 
lich that of the Tahendes Mr David Shea 
that of the Peshdadians and early kings of 
Persia, down to Alexandei the Great Di Vul- 
leis has published a German tianslation of that 
of the Saljuks, as well as an edition of the 
onginal Some of these translations, and one 
oi two otlieis, lcceive a more detailed notice at 
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p 105 of the “ Bibliotheca Orientalts" of Zenker, 
Leipzig, 1840. 

The portion of this History relating to the 
Ghaznevides and Ghorians is all that demands 
here our more particular notice. The former 
has been well edited, with a Latin Translation, 
by Wilken*m one Vol. 4to. Berlin 1832 He 
has given various readings, and enriched his 
translation with notes, in which he has com- 
pared the narrative of his authors with that of 
Fenshta, and the chronicle of Haidar Rfai, 
still leaving however much to be explained re- 
specting the marches and expeditions of Mah- 
mud. 

The History of the Ghorians was translated 
into Latin by Dr. Mitscherlich, 1818 , 8vo 
under the titfe of “ Mvrchondi Uistoria Ghuri- 
darum A great part of it has also been trans- 
lated by Hr. Bernhard Dorn, in his annotations 
to the “ History of the Afghans And M. Dufre- 
mary has lately given us a French translation 
in the “ Journal AsiatiqueJ* 

Extract. 

Sult&n Mas’ ud having reached Ghazni in a state of great dis- 
traction and embarrassment, imprisoned certain of the chief 
officers of the state, and pnt some of them to death under the 
suspicion of their having misconducted themselves in the war 

* Compare Silvestre de Sacy, Mem sur dm Antiq &c , Wilken, 
Instit ad fund ling Pers. ; Chrestomatk Notices et Extr des MSS 
Tom v pp 192—229 is pp 11 7—274 , Price, Betrosp ofMuham His- 
tory, Vol. iv p 656 Joum d Savants, 1837, pp 718 — 729, 1843, pp 
170—185 and 385— 403, 1845, p 383, 1847, pp 162—180 WtmYahr- 
bucher, No Ixxvi , p. 227 ,Nouv J As Tom si pp 179 — 182 JAsia- 
tique, 4th sene 3 , Tom in pp 258 — 291 Funagruben d Or > ol m 
p 330 vi 269 As Journal, Vol xsn pp 228 — 237, Casiri, Etc! 
Arab. Hist Vol it p. 68 Gescb d. Gold Horde p vsir 
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with the Saljukis, and despatched towards Balkh his sou, named 
Maudiid, at the head of a detachment of his army, accompanied by 
Wazir Abu Nasr Ahmad, sou of Muhammed, son of Abdu-s- 
sarnnd, while he himselt attended by Ins brother Muhammed 
Makliul, 1 - and the sons of the latter, named Ahmad Abdu-r-rah- 
m&n, and Abdu-r rahim, ns well as by all his relatives, proceeded 
to Hindustan with a view to pass the cold season there , and 
at the commencement of spring, to march with a large army on 
Khorasan, for the purpose of expelling the Saljuhis. After 
Sultdn Mas’ud had crossed the Indus, the royal treasure, which 
was in his rear on the other side of the river, was plundered by 
Noshtigln, and the household troops oftheSultdn, who afterwards 
waited upon Muhammed Makliul, and did him homage as their 
Sovereign. 

On Ins refusing to comply with their request to ascend the 
throne, they said that with a new to the advancement of his 
interests they had committed a crime in plundering the treasure, 
and threatened at the same time, that m the event of his non- 
comphance, they would put him to death, and enter into an 
understanding with some other chief Muhammed Makliul was 
thus compelled to agree to their demands, and crossing the nver 
with lam, they fought a battle against Mas’ud The army of 
Mas’ud, which was very small, was defeated, and he was compel- 
led to take shelter m a neighbouring Sarin He was at length ap- 
prehended, and brought into the presence of his brother, who 
assured him that he had no intention to take his life, but on the 
contrary, to assign him any place which he might select to reside 
in with Ins family. 

Mas’ud chose the Fort of Karf,f to winch place Muhammed 
sent him and all his family, and set a guard over them 

It is said that when Mas’ud was about to set out for that fort, 
he begged of Muhammed a certain sum to meet his expenses 
The parsimonious % Muhammed sent him only 500 Dirhams, on 
the receipt of which Mas’ud wept and exclaimed, “Yesterday 
I could command three thousand loads of treasure, hut to-day I 
have not a single Dirham which I can call my own.” 

Upon this, the bearer of the 500 Dirhams gave to Mas’ud 
1000 Dindrs out of his own private resources This hberal act 
led to the prosperity of the donor, who met with Ins reward m 
the reign of Maudud, son of Mas’ud. 

* Makhbl means " deprived of his eyesight,” for he had been blind- 
ed by order of Mns’ud — The only meaning nlucli Richardson giies 
to this word is, “ Anointed with colhnuin ” 
t Abh-l-feda reads Kendi and Kaidi (Reiske, m GG9) UaidarR&zi has 
Bakar, Wilken’s printed edition and the Bombm lithographed edition 
mny be read either Kabri or Kubrn 

X Wdhen translates “ mera ex negligentm.” 
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As Muhnmmed lmd been deprived of the blessing of sight, be 
left the ndmnnstintion of the country to bis son Ahmad, and 
reserved for himself merely' 4 - the name of king Ahmad, whose 
mind was somewhat deranged, m concert with the son of Yusuf 
Sabuktigin, and with the son of All Khcshhwand, went to the 
fort of Karl, and without the consent of Mohammed, put 
Mas’ fid to death, which circumstance afflicted Muhnmmed very 
much 

Some say that Ahmad instigated his father to procure the 
death of Mns’ud 

Mas’ ud reigned 9 years and 1 1 months lie was brave, affable, 
generous, and fond of the company of the learned, whom he 
placed under manifold obligations to him , on which account many 
authors dedicated their works to him. 


The names of these authors are not given by 
Mirkhond, hut two are named m the Habfbu-s- 
Siyar and Fenshta. One of them is the fam- 
ous Abu Elhan al Birfini Briggs ( Fenshia , 
I. 113) has strangely perverted the name, trans- 
lating it as Anvury Khan, but the Persian 
oi igmal, lithographed at Bombay, gives it cor- 
rectly. As this author is so frequently men- 
tioned m the first portion of this volume, a short 
notice of him is appended.f 

There are several Manuscripts of the Rauza- 
lu-s-Safa in India and in Europe, hut few are 
perfect. M. Jourdam, m his article in Toni. 
IX of Notices et extraits des MSS quotes no 
less than eight different copies, and the pie- 
faces to the several translations noticed above 
give an account of seveial valuable MSS 

* Wilkcn translates " neque regia; dignitatis nomen retinuit ” He 
reads <_yLu instead of jj which latter rending is shown to be correct 

by the word m Ins MS marked 1). 
f See Note B 
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which contain portions of the Rauzatu-s-Safa 
in the different Libranes of Em ope The one 
lithographed at Bombay in 1848, m two Folio 
Volumes, is the most perfect copy known to me 
It contains the seventh Book and the Conclu- 
sion The execution of so labonous and ex- 
pensive an undertaking reflects great credit on 
the Native Press of Bombay, but it is to be 
legietted that the work was not critically edited, 
with notices of the Valiants 

The initial words are — 

^Jlc 1 AcU-po sS jiJii IjJ i^j\]s)Lu |x) 

and the final words are . — 

b 1; _j) elPyb ^ uS -'= u - 2<0 ) V— 

fltlaZ U,b JjfojyJ btU,jb ll/ & i-ly] j 

OJO 

^yc ^ldLo )jt J fS c~cU d lp 
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Note B. 

Abu Rihdn al Bit uni 

Abu Rihan* Muliammed. bin Ahmad al Birum 
al Khawarazmi, was bornf about A. H 360, 
A. D 970- 1 . He was an Astronomer, Geome- 
trician, Historian, Scholar and Logician He 
was so studious that Shamsu-d-din Muhammed 
Shahrazuri, his earliest biographer, tells us “ he 
never had a pen out of his hand, nor his eye 
ever off a book, and his thoughts were always 
directed to his studies, with the exception of 

* Raihhn would be more correct, according to the Kamfis 
t The place of bis birth is Terr doubtful. His earliest biographer 
is ShahrazCut, who m his Tawankh-i Hukamh, written shortly after 
Birunt’s death, says that he was bom at Birbn, m Sind, “ a beautiful 
city full of excellent and marvellous things ” He has been followed by 
Haji Rbalfa, by Ibn Abi Ossaibi’ab, and by Abn-l-feda, on the autho- 
nty of Ibn Said M Remaud also states that he was a Sindian Tet, 
where is this city of Birun in Sind ? There is a Nirun, or Nirun Hot, 
near the site of the present city of Haidarhbad, corresponding in posi- 
tion with the Birun indicated by Abh-l-feda, nbich probably has had 
its first letter altered by a transposition of the rowel point But M 
Reinaud (p. 195) is distinct in condemning Capt MacMurdo and other 
English writers who, following Edrisf, Tead Nirun for Birhn. Abh-t- 
fedl’s reading cannot be disputed, for he not only gives, bat describes 
the nature of, the diacritical point, and all that can be said against 
him is that he never was m India, and derived his information from 
others (See G&graphie d’Aboulfida, texte Arabe, p 348 ) 

In the Kitabu-l-Ansab by Sam’ani, a booh of very great authority, 
written A H 562, A D 1166, Biruni is derived from the Persian, 
and made to apply to any one bom out of Kbawarazm Some 
authorities distinctly assert that he was born at Birun, a town of 
Kbawarazm, but I know not if the existence of such a town has been 
established If Birdni was really bora m Sind, it is curious that in 
his Indian Geography be takes so little notice of his natire conatn, 
and omits all mention of the town of his birth. Thus, though there 
is much improbability in his being a Sindian, it is difficult to dispute 
the authorities on which he is stated to be one. 
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two days m the year, namely Nauroz and Mihr- 
jan, when lie, was occupied, accoidmg to the 
command of the Prophet, in procuring the 
necessaries of life on such a moderate scale as 
to affoid him bare sustenance and clothing:.” 

O 

He travelled into different countries to im- 
prove his knowledge, and is said to have staid 
forty years in India , but if we may judge from 
some eriors which he has committed m Ins 
geographical description of the country, such 
as placing Muttra to the east of the Jumna, and 
Thanesar in the Dhab, as already noticed m 
the Article Bina'kiti', it would appear that he 
never travelled to the east of Lahore He was 
indebted to the Sultan of Khawarazm for the 
opportunity of visiting India, foi he was ap- 
pointed by hnn to accompany the embassies 
which he sent to Mahmud and Mas’fid, kings 
of Ghazni and Lahoic Al-farfibi and Abti-1- 
khair joined one of these embassies, but the 
famous Avicenna, who was invited to accom- 
pany them,iefused to go, being, as it is said, 
averse to enter into conti oveisj’- with Abil 
Rihan, with whom he differed on many points 
of science, and whose logical powers he feaied to 
encounter Abu Rihan died m A H 430, 
A D 1038-9. 

He wiote many works, and is said to have 
executed seveial tianslations from the Gieek, 
and epitomised the Almagest of Ptolemy His 
woiks are said to have exceeded a camel -load, 
insomuch that it ivas supposed by devout Mu- 
hammedans that he leccived divine aid m his 


o 
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compositions. Those most spoken of are astro* 
nomical tables, a treatise on precious stones, an 
introduction to astrology, treatise on clironolo- 
gy, and the famous Canun-i 3Ias udi. a geogra- 
phical -work frequently cited by Abu-l-feda 
especially in bis tables of Lat. and Long. 

For this last work he received from the Em- 
peror Mas'ud an elephant-load of silver which, 
however, he returned to the Royal Treasury, 
“a proceeding contrary to human nature, 
according to the testimony of Shahrazuri 
Reiske in the Supplement to the Bill. Or. gives 
the names of his works on the authority of 
Ab'i Ossaibi'ah. It will be seen hereafter that 
Abu-1-Fazl Baihaki attributes to him another 
work, noticed by 31. Fraehn ( Indie Bill p 
28) namely, a “ history of Khawarazm," and 
there is a manuscript of some portions of his 
works noticed by 31. Hcenel, as existing in the 
Library of the Arsenal in Paris, which has 
not, as far as I am aware of, yet attracted any 
attention. It would appear to be the same as 
the one noticed by D Herbelot. in the Article 
Athar. See Hcenel, Catcilozi Librorum ASS. 
&c. p. 325. 

But to the cultivator of Indian History the 
most valuable of all his works is the Tarikhu- 
I-Hind, an Arabic manuscript in the Royal Li- 
brary, Paris. (Fonds Ducaurroy, No. 22.) Two 
chapters have been given from this work b\ 
31. Remaud, in his “ Ft agmenls Atabcs et Per- 
sons inediis relatifs a Ylnde, ante) tun ttncnl on 
arP* siecle de The Chi Bienne." It is evident 
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fiomthe leferences made to other poitions of 
the woik that the learned professoi of Arabic 
could not have done a more acceptable service 
to onental literature than by persuading M 
Munk, an able Arabic and Sanscut scholar, to 
publish and tianslate the entire woik, which 
we are informed is now in the pi ess It is not 
known at all in India, and M Remaud states 
that it is not mentioned m any of the bibliogra- 
phical ivoiks in Aiabic which have come under 
his observation 

The woik tieats of the literatuie and science 
of the Indians at the commencement of the 
eleventh century It does not bear the name of 
the autlioi , but we learn from it, that he accom- 
panied Mahmud of Ghazni ; that he resided 
many years in India, chiefly in all probability 
in the Panjab, studied the Sanscut language, 
tianslated into it some works from the Ara- 
bic, and translated fiom it two tieatises into 
Aiabic This statement is continued by Abu-1- 
faiaj, in his “ Catalogue of Ancient and Modem 
autliois ” One of the treatises tianslated by 
him has the title of Patanj all He says, towaids 
the end of Ins preface, “ I have tianslated into 
Arabic two Indian woiks, one discusses the 
origin and quality of things which exist, and 
is entitled Sankjm, the othei is known undei 
the title of Patanpxli, which tieats of the deli- 
veiance of the soul fiom the trammels of the 
body These two woiks contain the chief 
pi maples of the Indian cieed ’ 

Neithei the ongmal noi the tianslation of 
o 2 
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Patanjali has descended to ns ; but, as M Rci- 
naud observes, the declaration quoted mthe pre- 
ceding paragraph serves to indicate the author of 
the Tarikhu-l-Hmd, which other circumstances 
would have rendered extremely probable It 
so happens that m the lately discovered frag- 
ments of Rashidu-d-din’s history he quotes as 
one of the works to which he is indebted for lus 
information, an Arabic version of Patanjali 
made by al-Biruni. Bmakiti also not only 
mentions this translation of the work, which he 
calls Patanjal, but says that Birdni included 
the translation m the C&nhn-i-Mas udi, which 
would make it appear that the Tarikhu-l-Hmd 
originally formed part of that work * 

The two cliapteis of Ins work, edited by M 
Remaud, relate to the Eras and Geography of 
India. Like the Chinese travels of Fa-hian, 
they establish another fixed epoch to which 
we can refer for the determination of several 
points relating to the chronology of this coun- 
try. We learn fiom them that the Harivansa 
Purana, which the most accomplished oriental- 
ists have hitherto ascribed to a period not 


* M Remand (p. 97) says of this work that “unfortunately )t has 
not come down to us ” It appears to have escaped him that nearly the 
entire first volume exists m the Bodleian Library, collated with the 
autograph of the author, and dated as far back as A D 1083 The 
contents of that volume are given in Drs Nicoll’s and Pusey’s^ Cata- 
logue, and they seem to confirm the probability that the “Tarikhu-l- 
Hmd” 13 only a portion of the “ Canun-i Mas’fidl In the notes to that 
article the learned Doctors have surely taken very unnecessary trouble 
to write elaborate remarks upon Asm, which can be no other place 
than Ujam, m Malwn, which by the first Arabic authors was most pro- 
bably written as being more in conformity with Ptolcmv, wlio 

calls it by the name of 'O&vy, 
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anterioi to the eleventh century, was already 
quoted in Birum’s time as a standard authority, 
and that the epoch of the composition of the 
five SiddMntas no longer admits of question, 
and thus the theories of Anquetil du Peiron and 
Bentley are demolished for ever.* 

The extract from Tarikhu-l-Hmd given below 
is of great historical interest The succession 
of the last princes of Cabul given there, though 
not m accordance with the statements of Mir- 
khond and other Persian historians, yet being de- 
pendent on the contemporary testimony ofBiruni, 
is of course more tiustworthy than that of sub- 
sequent compileis, and is moreover confirmed by 
the Jamiu-t Tawaiikh With respect to this 
table of succession, the ingenuity of the French 
Editor induced him to surmise that it probably 
represented a series of Brahman princes who 
succeeded in subverting a Buddhist dynasty of 
Turks, and to whom should be attributed ceitam 
coins of a peculiar type which Numismatists had 
previously some difficulty m assigning to then- 
true masters M A Longperier has confirmed 
this opinion by certain arguments which have 
been printed as an Appendix to M Remaud’s 
woik, and he has been ably followed by Mr E 
Thomas, B C S , who has published a paper in 
the “ Join Jial of the Royal Asiatic Society (Vol 

* Compare Sprengcr’s Mas'tidf, p 151 Cnsiri, Bibholh Arnbico- 
Hispana, Tom 1 p 522 D’Herbdot, Eibl Or Tom i pp 45, 10 /, 
196, nnd Tom iv pp 697, 722 Greg Abulfingn Hist Dynast. 
p 229 Wustenfcld, Abulfedcc Tab Gengr p 77 Biographic Umr s \ 
lie Rosm, Dizionario Storno tlrgh Anton Arabt, «= ^ Nicollnnd Pu-i\ 
Bodl Cod MSS Or Cat Arab pp 2id 560 — "65 552 I lugd, Dc 
Jnlcrpicttbus, No ~C' V ubtinfdd, Auibisihc No 129' 
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ix p 19 * 1 ) respecting the proper attribution of 
this senes The result is that we are able to 
trace Brahman kings of Cabul to the beginning 
of the tenth ccntuiy, about A. D. 920, and thus 
< lear up the mist which enveloped a whole cen- 
tury of the Indian annals previous to Mahmud’s 
invasion 

In the same paper Mr. Thomas observes that 
the word Hamira, so long supposed to be a 
proper name, and so eagerly sought for among 
the Hindu kings of India, proves to be an ab- 
breviation of the full title of the Khalif of 
Baghdad, — Aviv - ul-Mumcnhi , — continued by the 
Muhammcdans in this curtailed form from the 
Aiabic reverses of their own Ghazni money, 
when they adopted the style of coin found ciu- 
rent in the countries they had subdued. “ The 
abbreviation of the full titles of the Khalif into 
Sri Hamira will he seen,” says Mi. Thomas, 

“ to be necessary, as the space occupied by 
the device did not admit of the introduction of 
many more Hindi letters of the size it was the 
custom to employ.” But this supposed abbie- 
viation is disproved by examining the gold 
coins of Muhammed Ghori, on one of which, m 
possession of Capt. A Cunningham, Sii Hamii 
is ascribed as the title of the king, not of the 
Khalif. The legend on one side only (not on 
two sides) is Si i Hamir Muhammed S/imi On 
the copper coins Sri Hamir is on the reverse, 
but the purport of the expression is fully shown 
by the position it occupies on the gold coins 
The legend of Sri Sain ant Deo on many of this 
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senes of coins, upon wlncli so much stress is 
laid, as indicative of Samant's power as one of 
the chief founders of the dynasty, does not seem 
to have lefeience to that pi nice, hut to he an 
honoiaiy title assumed by the reigning pi nice, 
meaning the “fortunate wanior,” othenvise it 
ceitamly Avould not have been stamped on the 
coins of Putin Raj, who lived 250 yeais later, 
and was not, like Samant, a Brahman, but a 
Chauhan Rajput, and proud of his lineage. 

Extract 

Cabul was formerly governed by Princes of the Turkish race 
It is said that they were originally from Tibet The first of 
them, who was named Barkatzur, dwelt, when he arrived at 
Chib ul, in a cave, in which no one could enter except by crawling 
on all fours The caye contained a spring, and he provided him- 
self therein with food for some days This cave is now well 
known by the name of Bakar, and is entered by those persons 
who wish to obtain the blessing nhich a visit to it is supposed to 
confer, and bring out some of the water, not without mucli diffi- 
culty Groups ot peasants used to labour near the entrance ot 
the cave Such a thing (as remaining in the cave without food) 
could not be practised without the connivance ot some one The 
people who were in league with Barkatzur, engaged the peasants 
to labour without ceasing, relieving each other night and dav, by 
which it happened that the place was constantly surrounded 
After some clays, Barkatzur came all of a sudden out ol the cave , 1 
and the men who were near the entrance san him appear as one 
just born, clothed as a Turk, with a tunic, cap, boots, and armed 
lrom head to toot He was looked upon as a nondrous person, 
and destiued for empire So he rendered lumselt master ot the 

* lie seems to Lave imposed upon the ercdnlons people bv flic same 
means ulneh arc even now practised in tbe west of India Lieut Boilcau 
mins “Personal narrative of a tonrtn Rajicarraf' and Capt Osborne in 
Ins “ Court and Camp of Runjeet Sing,’’ give an account of a man ulio 
illowcd himself to be interred for a month Tin. former is circum- 
stantial m Ins account, and seems to Meld faith to the statement of lus 
narrators It is not improbable that the ancients alluded to this prac- 
tice when thc\ spoke of Indians w ho hied without food mil in cans 
Aulus Gellius speaks of them ns “ gentem, npnd extrema India; nullo 
cibitu vcscentein ” Noel Alt i\ I See also Plulostntus, l~il 
ApoII m do Otesiai, Italic Ihcerpt win 
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quired of the minister, who replied, “No rebuke enn attach 
to me for seeking to secure the safety of my master, and the 
destruction of his enemy The nearest way to escape from the 
desert is that by winch yon entered it Do to me as you wish, 
but none of you can escape alive from this desert ” At these 
words Kanak mounted his horse, and urged it towards some low 
ground, in the midst of which he dug his spear, and water gushed 
out from it, which sufficed for the present and future wants of 
the whole army Then the minister said to the king, “ I did not 
intend to practice deceit upon powerful angels, but only upon 
weak men , and since things have so turned out, accept my 
intercession, and pardon my gracious master ” Kanak replied, 
“ I now retrace my way, and grant your solicitation. Yoiu 
master has already received the punishment due to him ” Upon 
this the king returned to his country, and the minister to his 
master the RAi But on his arrival, be found that the R&i had 
been deprived of the use of his feet and hands, on the self-same 
day that Kanak had planted his spear in the ground 

The last of these kings was Laktuzam&n, and his minister was 
Kalar, a Br&hman * * * LaktiizamAn’s thoughts 

and actions were evil, so that many complaints reached the 
minister, who loaded him with chains and imprisoned him for his 
correction * * * So he established himself on the 

throne, and was succeeded by the BrAhman Samand, whose suc- 
cessor was Kamlua, whose successor was Bliim, whose successor 
was JaipAl, whose successor was Anand PA1, whose successor was 
NaradjanpAl, who ascended the throne A H 412. His son, 
Bliim PA1, succeeded him after the lapse of five years, and under 
him the sovereignty of India became extinct, and no descendant 
remained to light a fire on the hearth These princes, notwith- 
standing the extent of their dominions, were endowed with excel- 
lent qualities, faithful to their engagements, and gracious towards 
their inferiors The letter which Anand PAl wrote to Amir 
Mahmud, at the time enmity existed between them, is much 
to be admired “ I have heard that the Tuiks have invaded 
your dominions • if you desire it, I will join you with 5,000 
Cavalry, 10,000 Infantry, and 100 Elephants, but if you prefer 
it, I will send my son with twice the number. In making this 
proposal, I do not wish to ingratiate myself with you Though 
I ha\e vanquished you, I do not desire that any one else but 
myself should obtain the ascendancy’’ 4 ' This prince was a 
determined enemy of the MusulmAns from the time that his son 
NaradjanpAl was taken prisoner, but Ins son was, on the contrary", 
well disposed towards them. 

* Tins is translated somewhat differently by M Remand, but the 
version licic given seems more m conformity' uith the original Arabic. 


P 
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VIII. 

KHULA'SATU-L-AKHBAR 

Tliis work may be considered an abridgment 
of the Rauzatu-s-Safa. It was written by Mirk- 
hond’s son, Khondemir, whose full name is 
Ghai&su-d-Din Muhammed bin Humamu-d- 
' Din.* 

Khondemir was born at Herat about the year 
880 H. for he states in the Preface to the 
Habibu-s-Siyar, that when he commenced it in 
the year 927 H. he had advanced through seven 
or eight stages beyond the fortieth year of his 
life. 

From his early youth he showed a predilec- 
tion for history, and perused with indefatigable 
ardour books which treated of that science; 
and guided by the example and advice of 
his illustrious father, he prepared himself for 
the composition of some work by which he 
might attain equal celebrity. In this purpose 
he was assisted by the learned minister AH 
Sher,f who, having collected a valuable library 
of the most esteemed works, placed our author 

* I am not aware that Mirhhond was ever called by the name of 
Hnm&mn-d-Dm during his life time. It might have been an honorific 
title given after his death It is perhaps the use of this name which has 
made some authors suppose that Khondemir was not a son, hut a 
nephew, of Mirhhond 
f See note C. 
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in charge of it According to H6ji Klialfa, it 
was about the year 900* H that Khondemir 
completed the Kliulasatu-l-Akhbar, and at the 
close of it he gratefully acknowledges that, had 
it not been for Ali Sher’s considerate kindness 
in placing him in charge of the library, he could 
not have completed in six years a tenth part of 
what he had concluded in as many months, and 
to that excellent minister he gratefully dedicated 
his work. 

Khondemir was occasionally employed in a 
public capacity In the year 909 H. when 
Sultan Badl’u-z-Zaman, resolved on repelling the 
Uzbeks, who were preparing to make an attack 
upon Khorasan, under the command of Mukam- 
med Skaibani Khan, he despatched an embassy 
to Khusru SMh, the chief of Kunduz, m order 
to invite him to join the common cause, and to 
second the prepaiations which weie making foi 
the destruction of this formidable enemy Our 
author joined this embassy, and was deputed 
by the head of the mission to convey certain 
important intelligence to the Sultan 

Under the reign of this Sult&n, the last of the 
descendants of Timhr who sat on the throne of 
Persia, we find Khondemir appointed to the of- 
fice of Sadr, or judge of the ecclesiastical couit, 
a post winch had been held by his uncle NiZchnu- 
d-Din Sultan Ahmad ; and shortly after he was 
commissioned by the Sultan to proceed to Can- 
dakar, to induce its ruler to join the geneial 

* But the author himself quotes A H 901 — A D 1198 — in his 
Preface, as the time when Ah Sher’s Librar) uns placed at his disposal 

p 2 
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league ; but the death of one of the Sultan’s 
daughters at that time put a stop to his journey 
Kliorasan was soon invaded by the Uzbeks, and 
in the year 913, the capital itself, not being able 
to make any effectual resistance, offered terms of 
submission. Khondemir drew up the conditions, 
and his nephew was commissioned to negotiate 
the surrender. 

Under the rule of the Uzbeks our author had to 
submit to great indignities, and he was not sorry 
to see it overthrown by the victorious arms of 
Slidh Ism’ll in 916, H. During the troubles of 
this period he went to reside at Basht, a village 
in Georgia, and there devoted his leisure to liter- 
ary pursuits. While m this retreat he seems to 
have composed the Masiru-I-Maluk, the Akh- 
baru-l'Akhyar, the Dasturu-l-Vuzra,* the Ma- 
karimu-l-Akhlak and the Muntakhab Tarikk-i- 
Wassaf.f 

After the death of this monarch A. H. 932, 
Khondemfr seems to have found little inducement 
to reside in Persia, for m the year 935 H he 
was introduced to the emperor Baber at Agra, 
and that monarch and our author concur in 

* This is not an uncommon work in India, forming a 4to Volume 
containing 234 pages of 19 lines each Another of the same nature, en- 
titled Lrsbadu-1- V uzra, is by Sadru-d-dra Muhammed, written in India 
in the reign of Muhammed Shah 

f These works are mentioned as the author’s m the Preface to the 
Habibn-s-Sivar. The Akhbaru-l-Akhy&r, which is also the name of a 
work on the’Saints by Abdn-l-Hakk Debhrf, is in the copy consulted hi 
M Quatrem&re, and "in one I obtained from Hyderabad, but omitted 
from three other copies which I hare examined, and in wh ich the tiro 
last works mentioned in the test are added I hare seen also another 
work ascribed to Kbondemir, called the Gbarhibu-l-Asrnr These, toge- 
ther with the Jawahmi-l-Akhbar and the Hablbu-s- Siyar, which are 
noticed m the two succeeding Articles, are a sufficient endence of 
our author’s industry, as well as of the versatility of his talents. 
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mentioning the vei y day of the interview At the 
conclusion of the first volume of the Hablbu-s- 
Sijmr he tells us, “ Under the unavoidable law 
of destiny, the writer was compelled in the 
middle of Shawal 933, H to leave Herat, Ins 
dear home (may it ever be protected from dan- 
ger 1 ) and bend his steps towards Candaliar 
On the 10th of Jamadu-s-sam, 934 H he under- 
took a hazardous journey to Hindustan, which, 
m consequence of the great distance, the heat 
of the weather, the setting m of the rainjr sea- 
son, and the broad and rapid rivers which 
intervened, it took him seven months to com- 
plete On Saturday, the 4th of Muharram, 935 
H he reached the metropolis of Agra, and on 
that day had the good fortune to strengthen his 
weak eyes with the antimonial dust of the high 
threshold of the Emperor, the mention of whose 
name in so humble a page as this would not be 
in conformity with the principles of respect. 
He was allowed without delay to kiss the celes- 
tial throne, which circumstance exalted him so 
much, that it placed the veiy foot of his dignity 
over the heads of the Great and Little Beais 
in the Heavens ” 

He accompanied the Emperor on his expedi- 
tion to Bengal, and upon his death attached 
himself to Humayun, in whose name he wrote the 
Kanfin-i Humayuni, which is quoted by Abu-1 
Fazl m the Akbernama He accompanied that 
monarch to GuzerAt, and died m Ins camp in the 
year 941 H. aged 61 oi 62 years At Ins own 
desire his body was conveyed to Delili, and he 
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was buried by the side of Nizamu-d-Dm Aulya 
and Amir Khusrfi.* For the samt and the poet 
he entertained a high veneration, and of both 
he speaks in most eulogistic terms m the Habib- 
u-s-Siyar. 

The Khulasatu-l-Akhbhr is a most able com- 
pendium of Asiatic History, brought down to 
A. H 875 — A. D. 1471 — but events are record- 
ed m it as late as A. D. 1528. It is held m 
high repute both in Asia and Europe A por- 
tion of the first book has been translated m the 
first volume of the Asiatic Miscellany , and the 
history of the Saljukians has been given in 
original, with a French translation, by M. Dumo- 
ret, m the Noav. J. As. xm. pp 240 — 256. Ma- 
jor Price is largely indebted to it, m his Retio- 
spect of Muhammedan History and his History 
of Ai abia, and D’Herbelot’sf obligations to it 
are still greater. 

The Chapters relating to the Ghaznevides, 
the Ghonans, and the kings of Dehli, are con- 
tained m the vm lh Book, and the Indian occur- 
rences are narrated down to A. H. 717 — 
A. D. 1317. But we derive no information 
from his short abstract, he himself referring for 
fuller accounts to the Tabakat-i-N&siri, the 
Tarildi-i-Wassaf, and the Rauzatu-s-Safa 

The Khul&satu-l-Akkbar comprises an Intro- 
duction, ten Books, and a Conclusion 

* See Journal des Savants, 1843, p 38G — 393 
t This author commits the error of attributing the work to Mir- 
Lhond, m which he has been blindly followed by several others. 
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Contents 

Introduction — Gives an account of the creation of the world, 
the deluge, Jinn, Iblis, &c pages 5 — 13 
Book I — The History of the Patriarchs and Prophets, pp 13 
—116 

Book II. — Of Philosophers and illustrious personages, pp 117 
— i23 

Book III — Of the ancient kings of Irdn and adjacent countries, 
pp 123—212 

Book IV — Of Muhammed and his conquests, pp 212 — 285 
Book V — Of the twelve Im&ms and the descendants of Ah, 
pp 285 — 346. 

Book VI — Of the Ummnyide Khahfs, pp 347 — 399 
Book VII — Of the Abb&side Khahfs, pp 390 — 460 
Book VIII — Of the kings who were contemporary with the 
Abbfisides, and of a few subsequent to them, pp 460 — 579 
Book IX — Of the posterity of Japhet, the life of Changez 
KMn and Ins successors, pp 579 — 624 

Book X — The history of Timur, and of his descendants who 
reigned in Kliordsdn to A D 1471, pp 624 — 680 

Conclusion — Description of Herfit — Memoirs of its celebrated 
inhabitants, pp. 680 — 743. 

Size — Large 8vo. — 743 pp. of 19 lines each. 

Extract 

Reg ai ding the slaves of the Ghoi tan Kings, ivho 
attained legal dignity. 

Sultfin ShaMbu-d din took considerable delight in purchasing 
Turkish slaves and educating them He bestowed the Govern- 
ment of the territories of Kermdn and Turtin, dependencies of 
Sind, upon one of Ins slaves named Tdju-d-din Yelduz, who, 
upon the death of Sultin Shabibu-d-din, ascended the throne of 
Ghazni He reigned a short time, and m a war with Sidtiin 
Shamsu-d-dm Iltmisli,* King of Delili, was taken prisoner and 
put to death 

Ivutbu-d-dm Eibek was likewise one of the slaves of Sliaha- 
bu-d-din He was distinguished for his great courage and liber- 
ality Having had the reins of the Government of Delili en- 
trusted to him by tbe Sultan, he prosecuted many religious u.irs 
in India, the particulars of some of which are recorded m the 
T6ju-l-3\Iusir Kutbu-d-din Eibek ruled tuenty years, during 
fourteen jears of which period he was completely independent ol 
the Sultan, and had the Kliutba read in his own name 

* Ritter and Briggs read Allmslt, V. Hammer Ilihmsh. 
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Upon his death, his son A’rfm ShSh ascended the throne, bnt 
owing to his want of ability he was deposed after a few davs, and 
was succeeded by Snltdn Sbamsn-d-dm Eibek. 

Malik Nasirn-d-dm Kabach, after the death of hb roaster 
Sultan Shah&bn-d-dra, took possession of I7cb, Multtro, and 
several towns in Sind. 

When Cbangez Khan committed great depredations and mas- 
sacres in Persia, the people of Khoicis&n sought refuge in great 
numbers m the territories of Nasira-d-din, under whose protection 
they were treated with great munificence and consideration 

Malik Nasiru-d-dm, m the latter years of his reign, assumed a 
hostile attitude towards Sultan S'barasu-d-din Iltmish The 
latter marched his army towards Uch and Multan. A'asira-d- 
diu was defeated and fled to the Fort of Bakar, whence, on receiv- 
ing intelligence of the intended attempt on that Fort by the 
Waz'ir of Shamsu-d-dm, named Nizamu-I-Mulk Mohammed, son 
of Abu Said, he tried to effect hb escape in a boat, and thns 
emerge from that whirlpool to the shore of safety, bnt he was 
nevertheless drowned in the sea of mortality, i. e. died in the 
attempt 

Some say SultSn Shamsu-d-dm was one of the slaves of 
Solt&n ShaMbu-d-dfn , others again say he was one of Kntbn-d-din 
Eibek’s slaves However this may he, it is certain that, after the 
death of Kutbu-d-din Eibek, the kingdom devolved upon Shams- 
u d-din, who administered even-handed justice for twenfy-su 
years, conquered a great number of forts and territories in India, 
and died in 633 A EL 

The J&miu-I-Hikaiat, which was dedicated to Wazir NizSm- 
u-l-3folk Mu hammed, son of Abu Said, was composed during 
the reign of this long 

Sult5n Bnknu-d-dm Feroze Sb6h, son of Shamsn-d din Bftmsh, 
ascended the throne, and was exceedingly liberal in hb largesses 
and donations, but in consequence of his inordinate addiction to 
wine, he altogether disgusted and alienated the nobles aod 
miubters of the state They were at length compelled to seize 
and put him in prison He reigned only seven months. 


In Europe there are several good copies of 
this work, of which the best known are those of 
St. Petersburgh, Vienna, the British Museum 
and Sir W. Ouseley.* The work is common in 
India. In the Asiatic Society’s Library there 

* Von Gammer-Purgstall, in noticing these m the Gesch d Gold 
Horde in Russ fond, p xxiv. has failed to observe his uraal accuracy 
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is an excellent Manuscript, but by far the most 
beautiful copy I have seen is m tbe possession 
of Mubammed Raziu-d-din, chief native Judge 
of Ilhabad, though a little defective at the end 

The Khulasatu-l-Aklibar opens thus, accord- 
ing to all the copies examined. 

fS v_tUj j iXe^. jIj) 

^ glclaw iZrxLsr 1 ]j Aaliw L JLti L 

Jti&J L ^Xuj jJS IlUa. Ul AjIA. | y L**-^ A^Lu L_ 

l U— BJjmkS )j yyUXsyo ^l^j) ] i C ■ V> 

ULOJ 

l S^cJs 

and concludes thus, according to two perfect 
Manuscripts. 

j*]^l ) Li's" ^,U£J) JxU, y icUJI i^oyjj ^J ] \y 

y ^IhSt y yjluoJ y 

Jy jjUlwvO I,,,, - lu, 

«J;d*xU J\jy,i ya.j\j y yu * dyC J y^.J y^\y j\j <UuJ^ 

dydyyj i\x)y£>^y^y<\^ c~»)y 9 
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Note C 
Mir All Slier 

Mil All Sher, or All Sher Amir, the enlight- 
ened minister of Sultan Husain of Persia, was 
horn about A. H. 844 — A. D. 1440. 

Mir AH Sher was of an illustrious family of the 
Chagatai tribe. His father, Bahadar, who was 
a man of deep learning and science, and whose 
chief pride it was to give a finished education to 
his children, held one of the principal offices of 
government during the reign of Sultan Ah 6-1- 
Kasim Baber, son of Timur, and AM Sher was 
himself employed at court, having ingratiated 
himself with this prince so much, as to obtain 
from him the title of son. He was admitted to this 
favor by means of his literary accomplishments, 
and especially by the display of his talent as a 
composer of Turkish and Persian verse When 
this prince died, Mir All Sher retired to Meshed, 
and subsequently to Samarcand, where he de- 
voted himself to study Sometime afterwards, 
Sultan Husam Bahadar Khan, having made 
himself master of Khorasdn, invited Mir Ah 
Sher, with whom he had been educated, and for 
whom he entertained a great affection, for the 
purpose of entrusting to him the administration 
of the Government. 
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After being emploj^ed m the capacity of Di- 
w&n and Minister for some time, love of study 
induced him to resign, but Husain prevailed 
upon him to accept the government of Astera- 
bad, -which also proving too busy an occupa- 
tion for one of Ins literary tastes, he resigned 
it after a short period, and bidding a final adieu 
to public life, passed the remainder of his days 
in composing Turkish and Persian works, of 
which Sam Mirza recounts the names of no less 
than twenty-one Though himself an ambitious 
author, he was far from being jealous of the ac- 
complishments of others, and proved himself one 
of the most eminent patrons of literature. Dau- 
lat Shah, the biographer, Mirkhond and Klion- 
demir, the historians, dedicated their works to 
lum, and amongst other men of genius who 
were cherished by his liberality, may be men- 
tioned the celebrated poet Jam! He patronized 
also sculpture and architecture, and several 
edifices dedicated to religion and humanity 
were raised at his sole expense. He was also 
very partial to music, and himself composed 
several pieces of merit, which are said still to 
maintain their credit. 

His collection of Odes m the Chagat&i, or 
pure Turkish dialect, which he wrote under 
the poetical title of Nuai, amounts to ten thou- 
sand couplets, and his parody of Nizami s five 
poems, containing nearly thirty thousand cou- 
plets, is universally admired by the cultivators 
of Turkish poetry, m which he is considered to 
be without a rival. 
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In the Persian langnage also he wrote a col- 
lection of Odes, under the poetical title ofFanai, 
from -which Haji Lutf All, in his Atish-kadah, 
has selected the following as a beautiful speci- 
men. 

“ O you who say ‘ dont curse Yezid, for possi- 
bly the Almighty may hare had mercy on him 
I say, if the Lord pardo neth all the evil which 
Yezid did to the Prophet's descendants, He 
will also pardon you, who may have cursed 
him *’ 

All Sher died A. H. 906 — A. D. 1500, — fire 
years before his royal friend and master, Sul- 
tan Husain Mirza, and Khondemir has recorded 
the date in an affectionate chronogram • — 

“ His highness, the Amir, the asylum of divine 
guidance, m whom all the marks of mercy were 
conspicuous, has quitted the thorny brake of the 
world, and fled to the rose-garden of pity. Since 
the ‘ light of mercy" has descended on his soul, 
those words represent the day of his departure * 


* Compare S de Sacr, Jim sur div antiq de la Perse M. Qoa- 
tremere, Joum des Parents, 1S43, p 38/. Gesch d sch. Red Pers 
p 310 Notices et extraits des MSS Tom it. 246, 290 rs 121 
Biographical Did. L U K s v Joum AsiaUque, Jnn 1S42, p 70 
Sir G. Onseler, Notices cf Persian Poets, pp 50—53. 
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IX 

1 . If .. . 

DASTURU-L-WUZRA 

This biographical account of famous Asiatic 
Ministers is by tlie same author, and may fanly 
claim a place among the General Histones 
There is a later and shorter work on the same 
subject, by Sadru-d-dm Muhammed, son of 
Zabardast KMn, written in Muhammed Shah’s 
reign, under the name of Irshadu-l-wuzra Both 
woiks aie to be found in the Farah-bakhsh 
Library at Laklmau. 

Extracts 

There were ten Wazirs of note during the reigns of the Gliaz- 
nendes 

Abu-l- Abbas Fazl bin Ahmed Isfaiaini 

In the beginning of Ins career he was secretary to Fiuk, one of 
the nobles of the S&mtuu court, and upon his death, attached 
lumself to Amir Nusir-u-dln Sabuktig'm , and when that king 
' went to Paradise, his son Mahmud appointed Abu-1-’ Abbas Fazl 
to the post of Wazir It is related m the JAmiu-t-Tawarikh that 
Abu-l-Fazl was neither a man of learning, nor of good manners : 
that he was ignorant of the Arabic language, but was a good 
practical officer, and m administrative capacity had not Ins equal 
God had given lum a son called HajjSj, who was blessed with 
such an excellent disposition and endowed with such extraordin- 
ary mental faculties, that he surpassed all his contemporaries 
lie composed most excellent Arabic verses, and was a perfect 
master of the traditionary sayings of the prophet, and many 
people hai e quoted Ins authority as unexceptionable 

When Abu-1-’ Abbfis had been minister tor ten jears, the star 
of Ins destiny fell from the firmament of prosperity to the pit ot 
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adversity. Some historians have thus related the came of his 
dismissal . — 

Sultan Mahmud had an intense lore for slaves ('possessing' faces 
as lair as that of the planet Jnpiter.) Fazl bin Ahmed followed his 
example, which accords with the saying, that "men follow the 
opinion of their master. ’ Fazl, on hearing the reputation of the 
beauty of a boy in Tnrldstan, deputed a confidential person to 
purchase that hoy (whose countenance was beantifnl as that of 
the planet 1 enns), and bring him to Ghaznzn, accor ding to the 
mode of conveyance usually adopted for a female. When an 
informer represented to the king these circumstances, as well as 
the successful issue of the deputation, his most ausust Majesty 
demanded that slave (whose colour was as white as silver) from 
the minister (whose glory and dignity were raised as hath as the 
planet Mercury ) The minister made evasive replies and perti- 
naciously refused to part with the slave, notwithstanding His 
Majesty 1 s absolute power The king one night visited the minis- 
ter at his house, where the minister did him homage and 
treated him with a hospitality due to the dignity of a soveregn. 
"When at length the slave (who looked as beautiful as a virgin of 
paradise,) came into the presence of the king, high words passed 
between him and his minister, and so greatly was the king's anger 
kindled, that he issued orders to seize the minister antf plunder 
his house After the king s departure for Hindustan, cenam 
evil-disposed Amirs tortured the minister so severely with a rack 
that he lost his life Xo mdindnal can rescue his “ life from the 
oppression of fate Fate cannot be regarded as uniform in the 
dispensation of her favors ” 


Ahmed bin Susan hlaimandi. 

He was a foster-brother and a fellow-student of Sultfn Mah- 
mud His father Hasan Maimandi, during the life time oi 
Amir Xashrn-d-dm Sabaktigin, was employed as Duran atKasbah 
Bust, hut Amir Xisnm-d-dm was led by the secret machinations 
of his enemies to entertain an unfavorable opinion of him 
TTn=wn however did not bve long It is recorded by some that 
he was one of the ministers of Sultan ^Mahmud. This state- 
meni is altogether incorrect and unfounded, as it is not mam- 
tamed by any great histormn. 

Ahmed bin 'Hasan, in consequence of his beautiful handwrit- 
ing excellent qualities, proficiency in eloquence and great wis- 
dom, b ecam e the most conspicuous man of his tone and was 
regarded with affection by several eminent persons The kmgr 
taVmg him into favor, appointed him secretary, and continued to 
promote him, time after tone, to higher dignities, till at kit he 
•was nominated the chief legal authority of the st3te, as wen a? 
invested with the superintendence of the concerns of the arnw 
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A short time after, he was entrusted with the additional duty of 
conducting the affairs of Khords&n All these offices lie dis- 
charged in such a satisfactory manner, that no one could exceed 
his capacity for administrate e duties At length the king con- 
ferred on lnm the office of mmister, when Abu-1-’ Abbiis Isfarahn 
incurred his displeasure He held the office of mmister without 
any control for a period of eighteen vears, when a number of 
Aun'rs, such as A'ltutfush, the chamberlain, Amfr Alt Kheskfi- 
nand and others, brought before the court of the king false 
charges against him, during his absence, which according to the 
saying that “ whatever is listened to will make an impression on 
the mmd,” did not fail to have its due effect on the heart 
of the king , so that the mmister m consequence was deposed, 
and imprisoned m one of the forts of Hind, from winch he was 
released by Suit-tin Mas’ild, on his ascending the throne of 
Glinznm after the death of Ins father Sultfm Mahmud, and 
re-instated in the responsible office of mmister, which he held 
again for a long period He died m the year 444 A H “It 
is finally ordained as the lot of all creatures, that nobody should 
live for ever m this world ” 

Abu All Husain bin Muhammad, alias Hasnalc 

Mekal 

From his early youth he was in the service of Sultdn Mahmud 
He was very agreeable in Ins conversation, well-behaved, energetic 
and quick m apprehension, but he was not a good writer, nor 
v as he well versed m arithmetic and accounts 

It is recorded m the Rnuzatu-s-safa, that when Sultan Mah- 
mud, in accordance with the solicitation of Null bm Mansur 
Samam, was on his march to KhorasSn agamst Abii Ah Samjur, 
it was represented to him, that there was, m the neighbourhood 
of the place where he was then encamped, a Darvesh distmguish- 
ed for abstinence and devotion, as well as for the performance of 
lunacies and supernatural deeds, and called “Zfihid Ahuposh” 
(a devotee wearing a deer-skm ) The long, ns he had a firm 
belief m the power of Dnrveshes, felt most anxious to pay him a 
visit, and expressed a desire that Hasnak Mekal should follow 
lnm, though the long was aware that he had no faith m that 
class Hasnak Mekal however placed the finger of compliance 
upon Ins eye, and accompanied him The king, on bis visit to 
the Dervesli, heard lnm speak on the mvstenes of divnntv, and 
then offered to bestow money upon him or any other article of 
which he might stand in need The devout man stretched forth 
Ins arm, uttering the mi stic svllablc “ Hu,” and placed a handful 
ot coins m the palm of the king, with the remark that whoever 
could draw such wealth from an invisible treasun had no need 
ot the treasure of this world The king handed those corns to 
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X. 



HABEBU-S-SIYAR 


This famous history is also by Khondemir, 
and was written subsequent to the Khulasatu- 
1-Akhbar, and m a much more extended form, 
though Stewart ( Descnptive Catalogue , p 4) 
strangely characterizes it as an abridgment of 
that work. 

The Habibu-s-Siyar was written at the desire 
of Muhammed al Husaini, who wished to have 
the facts of universal historjr collected into one 
volume He died shortly after the work was 
begun, and the troubles which ensued induced 
our author for some time to suspend his labours, 
until an introduction to Karimu-d-Din Habib- 
ullah, a native of Ardebil, encouraged him to 
prosecute them again with ardour Hablb-ullah 
was a great cultivator of knowledge ; all his 
leisure hours were devoted to its acquisition, 
and he was particularly partial to history. It 
was after the name of this new patron that he 
entitled his work Habibu-s-Siyar It may be 
supposed that, as he travels over nearly the 
same ground as his father, he has made great 
use of the Rauzatu-s-Safa, of which m 


R 
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many parts lie offers a mere abridgment, bat 
he has added the history of many Dynasties 
omitted in that work, and the narrative is ge- 
nerally more lively and interesting He has 
added, moreover, the lives of the celebrated 
men who flourished during each period that he 
brings under review 

The Habibu-s-Siyar was commenced m A H 
927, when the author was about 48 years of age 
It is not known in what year it was completed, 
but M. Quatremhre ( Jouni d . Saians, 1843, p. 
393 ) has noticed that the year 930 is mentioned 
in it, and that the occurrences of Persian His- 
tory are brought down to that time; — hut 
Khondemir perhaps continued his labours long 
after that period, even down to 935 H., because 
in an interesting passage at the close of the first 
volume, of which part has already been quoted 
m a preceding article, he says, “ Be it known 
unto the intelligent and enlightened minds of 

readers that the writing of these histories which 

* — 

form the first volume of Habibu-s~Siyar, has 
been completed for the third time by the move- 
ment of the fingers of the composer, according 
to the saying that “ a thing attaineth per- 
fection on its third revisal. ’ The compiler, 
while on Ins travels m Hindustan, finished 
this volume to the entire satisfaction of all 
his friends, “stopping every day and ever}’ 
night at a different place The pen, whose 
production is as sweet as a parrot's imitation of 
human speech, and which, by dipping into the 
ink bke a diver into the sea, brings forth to light 
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diffeient narratives as precious gems from the 
daik caves of the deep, and displays them to 
the world, threads certain remarkable incidents 
as valuable peails in the following manner 
“ The writer had not been long in Hindustan 
when he fell sick, and became weaker day by 
day The regimen which he undeiwent for 
three or foui months, with lespect to drink and 
light food, as well as, medicines, proved ineffec- 
tual, so that he was reduced to so slender a skele- 
ton, that even the morning breeze was capable 
of wafting him to a different country Heat con- 
sumed bis body as easily as flame melts a can- 
dle At length Piovidence bestowed upon him 
a potion for the restoiation of Ins health from 
that dispensary, where “ When thou fallest 
sick, it is he that cureth thee ” The compi- 
ler lifted up his head fiom his sick bed, as the 
disposei of all things opened the doois of con- 
valescence towards his life At this time undei 
the shadow of the victonous standard of his 
august Majesty, Baber, (may God maintain his 
kingdom till the day of judgment *) the com- 
piler had occasion to proceed to Bengal, and at 
every march where there Avas the least delay, he 
devoted his time to the completion of this volume, 
which was finished at Tirmuhana, near the con- 
fluence of the Saiju and Ganges * 


* Tins, therefore, must have been written about May 1529, sliortlj 
after the dispersion of the arim of Kherid, the position of which tract 
is eorrecth givcu by Mr Erskine, though with a slight error as to 
the hunts Mr Caldecott, Ins cpitouiator, makes Kherid a General, 
and speaks of the army under Kherid (See Let den and Erskmc’s 
Memoirs of Baber, p -ill, and Caldecott’s Life of Baber, p 230 ) 
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This passage is taken from a copy written 
A H. 1019, but I cannot trace it in any other, 
all -of which end with the verses which precede 
this Conclusion ; and it was most probably not 
in the copy consulted by Mr Quatrem&re, or it 
could scarcely have escaped the penetration of 
that learned scholar. It seems, therefore, to 
hare been a postscript written for his Indian 
friends, and the work which he imposed upon 
himself may, after all, have been the mere 
copying, for the third time, of that which he had 
already composed. 

It has been hitherto customary to translate 

the name of this History as the “ Friend of 

Travelling,' * under the impression that the 

name of the original is Hab'ibu-s-Sair, but it has 

been shown bv M. Von Hammer and Baron de 
•/ 

Sacy {Not. et Extr. IX. n. 269) that Siycir is the 
word, signifying “biographies, lives.' 5 The 
reason advanced for this is, that the clause, “ fi 
akhbar-i-afradu-l-bashar,’* follows immediately 
after the title; and rythmical propriety, so 
much studied amongst Orientals, demands that 
the word should therefore be Siyai , rather than 
Sair. Further confirmation of the correctness 
of this view will be found in the third line of 
the conclusion given below, where “ Habibu-s- 
Siyar” follows immediately after “ Arjimandu- 
1-asar, 5 ' showing that two syllables are necessary 
to compose the word Siycir The entire name 
signifies, “The Friend of Biographies, com- 

* D’Herbelot says, "c’estce qae noas appeUons dans l’asage da 
volgaire an Veni mecum ” — Bibl Orient, x Habib al Seir 
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prising the lnstoiy of peisons distinguished 
among men ” 

The Habibu-s-Siyar contains an Introduction 
(Iftitfili), three Books (Mujellad), each subdivid- 
ed into four Chapters (Juzv), and a Conclusion 
(Ikhtitam) 


Contents 

The Introduction contains the history of the creation of heaven 
and of earth, ns -well as of its inhabitants 

Book I — Contains the history of the Prophets, Philosophers, 
and Kings vrlio existed before the dawn of Islamism, with some 
account of Muhammed and the first Khalifs — 860 pages 
Chapter 1 — The history of the Prophets and Philosophers 
Chapter 2 — The history of the kings of Persia and Arabia 
Chapter 3 — An account of Muhammed 

Chapter 4 — The events which occurred in the time of the four 
first Khalifs 

Book II — Contains the history of the twelve Im&ms, the 
Ummnyides, Abbdsides, and those Kings who were contemporary 
with tlie Abb&sides— 710 pages 

Chapter I — An account ot the twelve Imams 
Chapter 2 — The events which occurred in the time of the 
TJmmnyides 

Chapter 3 — An account of the events which occurred in the 
time ot the AbMsides 

Chapter 4 — Gives an account of several Kings who were con- 
temporary with the Abbdsides 

Book III — Contains the history of several other dynasties — 
784 pages 

Chapter 1 — An account of the lungs of Turkist4n, and of the 
reigns of Cliangez Khan and his descendants 

Chapter 2 — The history of the Kings contemporary with 
Cliangez Klidn 

Chapter 3 — Gives an account of Timur and Ins descendants, 
down to the time of the author 

Chapter 4 — An account of his patron, the reigning monarch 
The Conclusion mentions the wonders of the world, with a 
bnef account of learned and holy men, poets, &c 

Size — S mall Folio, of231S pages, with 20 hnes to a page 

The parts relating to India are the sections 
on the Ghaznevides, the Ghonans, and the 
kings ofDekli down to the death of Alau-d-Din 
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Timur’s invasion is described at great length, 
but the Tugblak dynasty is not mentioned 
The work is very rarely met with in a per- 
fect state, but single Books and Chapters 
abound every where 

Extracts 

The three cities of Dehh, viz. Sirri, Jahinpantih and old Dehh, 
which were contiguous to one another, having been all equallv 
sacked, and the circumstance communicated to His Majesty 
(Timur,) orders, worthy of ail obedience, were issued to the effect, 
that all the artificers and designers, that were to be found among 
the prisoners, should be liberated and distributed among the 
pnnees, for employment by them m their respective territories, 
and the stone-cutters reserved for the private service of the king, 
m order that, accompanying him in his royal progress to Samar- 
kand, they might be employed there in budding a Jama Magid, 

On the subject of certain othei victories gained by 
Amu Timin , Guigan , and his return to Samar- 
kand. 

After the world-enhghtenmg standards of Amir Timur had 
halted fifteen days at Dehh, they left that city on the 24 th Rablu- 
1-ahhir to proceed to other places m India, and the news of his 
departure was spread abroad throughout the world 

When he was encamped at Wazirabad, a mission from BaM- 
dar Xah&r, the ruler of Lahawar, waited upon His Majesty, and 
offered him*' two parrots, which had amused the Courts of the 
Kings of India, from the reign of Solt&n Tughlak Shfih, by them 
wonderful imitation of human speech The king was pleased to 
accept this handsome present He then crossed the Jumna, and 
arrived at Kanah, where Bahidar XaMr, accompanied by bis 
son Kalt&sh, did. him homage, and having offered a suitable pre- 
sent, was treated with every courtesy and kindness 

The Amir Timur, Gurgin, afterwards proceeded from Kanah 
to Daulatfib&d, the most populous city of India, and after a stay 
of two davs at that place, marched against the Fort of Mirat, which 
is one of the most celebrated in India Mauld Ahmad, Babar 
Sabzl and Safi Gabrf had possession of the Fort at the time As 

* In the original, Timur is designated in this passage, “the falcon 
of the hill of mtellisence ” , , , 

t The Rauzatu-s'-Safa gives these names as liras Ughani, ana tne 
son of Mauiana Ahmad ofThanesar, and fcafi Gabr, or Kabtr 
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they hod become refractory. His Majesty, when lie reached the 
place at the end of Rablu-l-akhir, gave them battle, took the 
city of Mlrat by storm, and putting Safi Gabr to the sword, 
despatched him to hell, and ordered his son to be burned in the 
fire which he worshipped 

“ Though a fire-worshipper kindle fire aud adore the element 
for a hundred years, yet if he fall into it, it will consume him in 
a moment ” 

On the 1st of Jamadu-l-awwal, the greater part of the fire-wor- 
shippers who were m the Fort, were slam bv the hands of the 
Muliammedaus, aud on the Fort being razed to the ground, the 
Emperor proceeded to the banks of the Ganges, to wage a reli- 
gious war against the Infidels Several battles were fought 
here, and mnnv Infidels were slam and despatched to hell on the 
banks of that river, and at the pass of Kopila (Goumukha 7 ), to 
which places Timur advanced the standard of Islam 

The Habibu-s-Sij T ar has not met vritli so 
many translators as the Rauzatu-s-Safa Major 
Pi ice has absti acted a poition of it in bis 
“ Chronological Retrospect,’ and the tragic 
events of Karbala have been translated in the 
“ Oriental Quartei ly Reviev.” The History of 
the Mongols has been translated by M Gngo- 
neff St Petersburg, 1834, Svo 

Five good copies concur m giving the open- 
ing lines of the Habibu-s-Siyar thus * — 
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The third volume, like the other tvro, with 
the single exception noted above, concludes v ith 
poetiy, of which the last lines are: — 
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XI. 

TARIKH-I-IBRAHEMr 

A vrork under this title is described by Major 

Charles Stewart, as an abridged history of India 

— « 

from the earliest times to the conquest of that 
country by Sultan Baber. It is mentioned 
as a quarto volume in the collection of Tipu 
Sultan. The author's name is given as Ibrahim 
bin Harire, and the work was dedicated to 
Sultan Baber, A D. 1528. (See Stewarts 
Descriptne Catalogue, See. p. 13.) 

Under this name the more famous history of 
Ferishta is frequently quoted by native histo- 
rians, inconsequence of its having been compn 
led under the patronage of Ibrahim Adil Shah 
of Bijdpur,but I have never met the work quoted 
by Stewart, nor heard of its existence in any 
library in India 
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XII 

£jyj ^ 

< LUBBU-T-TAWARrKH 

This “ Marrow of History” is a general Asia- 
tic Chronicle of considerable repute in Europe 
and Asia It has been translated into Latin by 
MM. Gaulmin and Galland, and Pietro de la 
Valle declared his intention of tianslating it 
into Italian Whether he ever executed his 
task I know not, but in one of his letters, dated 
1621, he says “ Di tradur da Persiano in Toscano 
un libro che chiamano Midolla delle Iiistoi le, 
et e un breve compendio della histona di tutti 
1 Re della Persia da Adam mfin’ a Sciali Tah- 
masp ” It is also frequently quoted by the 
authors of the Universal History, and by 
U’Herbelot, as Lcb Tank 

The author of this work was Yalua bin Abd- 
u-1 Latif al Husami of Kazwin, who composed 
it in A D 1541 Haji Khalfa gives his name 
as Ism’il bin Abdu-l-Latif ; and m the Masiru- 
1-Umra, he is called Mir Yahya Husami Saifi 
The authoi of that excellent work describes 
him as a well known theologian and philosopher, 
who had acquired such extraordinary profici- 
s 
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ency m the knowledge of history, that he was 
fully acquainted with the date of every event 
which had occurred from the establishment of 
the Muhammedan religion to his own time 

In the opening of his career he was patro- 
nized by Shall Tahmasp Saffavi, by whom he was 
called Yahyh M’sum, and was treated by the 
king with such distinction, that his enemies, 
envious of his good fortune, endeavoured to poi- 
son his patron’s mind against him, by repre- 
senting that he and his son, Mir Abdu-l-Latif, 
were the leading men among the Sunnis of 
Cazvln. 

They at last prevailed so far as to induce the 
king, when he was on the borders of Azarbaijan, 
to order Mir Yahya and his son, together with 
their families, to be imprisoned at Ispahan. At 
that time, his second son, Alau-d-Daulah, known 
by the name of Kami, the author of the work 
called Nafaisu-l-Masir, was in AzarMij&n, and 
sent off a special messenger to convey this in- 
telligence to his father Mir Yahya, bemg too 
old and infirm to fly, accompanied the king’s 
messenger to Ispahan, and died after one year 
and nine months, in A. H 962* at the age of 
77 years 

Mir Abdu-l-Latif, however, immediately on 
receipt of his brother’s communication, fled to 
Gilan ; and afterwards, at the invitation of the 
Emperor Humaiyun, went to Hindustan ; but, 
intermediately, that Emperor had departed this 

* This is the date according to the Masiru-l-Umrh , other authori- 
ties fix it two } ears earlier, A H 960 — A D 1552-3 
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life, so that lie arrived at Court with his family, 
aftei Akbar had ascended the tin one By 
him he was received with great kindness and 
consideration, and was appointed, m the second 
year of the reign, as his preceptor At that time 
the prince knew not how to read and write, 
but shoitly afterwards he was able to repeat 
some odes of Hafiz. The Mir, says his biogra- 
pher, was a man of great eloquence and of excel- 
lent disposition, and so moderate m Ins leligious 
sentiments, that each party used to revile him 
for Ins indifference 

AVhen Bairam Khan had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the Emperor, and had left Agra, and 
pioceeded to Alwar, with the intention, as it 
was supposed, of exciting a lebellion in the 
Panjab, the Emperor sent the Mir to lnm, in 
order to dissuade lnm from such an open breach 
of fidelity to his sovereign 

The Mir died at Sikii in A. H 971. As he 
bore the same name as his grandfather, another 
source of confusion has arisen respecting the 
name of our author 

His eldest son, Mir Ghaiasu-d-Din Ali, was 
also endowed with an excellent disposition, and 
served Akbar foi a long period 

In the 19 th year of the reign, he accompanied 
the Emperor to Patna, and m the 2P\ was 
appointed to command an expedition against 
the Zemindar of I'dar In the same year, Abd- 
u-l-Kadir recounts a sad accident which befell 
Ghaiasu-d-Din at a game of Chaugan, m which 
he and his brother, Mir Sharifu-d-Din, when 
s 2 
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opposed, charged each other with such force, 
that the latter was killed by the concussion 
When Akbar dismounted to ascertain what had 
occurred, and it was observed that his saddle 
was empty, several disaffected persons spread 
abroad a report that he had met with a severe 
accident ; and so rapidly did the intelligence 
gam ground, that he was compelled to write 
circular letters to his nobles informing them of 
the real circumstances, and calling upon them 
to frustrate the designs of his enemies. 

In the 26 th * year of the reign, he was honored 
with the title of Nakib Khan, by which he is 
now best known. In the 40 th year, he attained 
the Mansab of 1000, and two of his cousins mar- 
ried into the royal family, the king himself es- 
pousing one of them In the time of Jahangir 
he attained still further honors, and in the 3th 
year of the reign — A H. 1023 — died at Ajmir, 
and was buried m a marble tomb within the 
area of Muinu-d-Dm Chishti’s Mausoleum, 
where his wife lies buried by his side. 

Nakib Khan inherited his grandfather’s de- 
votion to the study of history, and it is said that 
he knew the entire contents of the seven volumes 
of the Rauzatu-s-Safa. He was one of the com- 
pilers of the first portion of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, 
and the translator of the Mahabharata t He was 
also expert m Geomancy and mental Arithmetic 
The royal autobiographer, Jahdngir, records an 

* Kewal Rim says, in the Tazkiratn-l-Umri, that this occurred m 
25 th year, and that he obtained the title for his gallant conduct in 
repelling a night attack made by M’sfcrn Khan upon the royal camp 

■)• This honor is usually ascribed to Faizl, but I doubt if he had any 
concern m it beyond the mere general superintendence. 
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instance of it in his Memoirs, where he relates 
that Nakib Khan, on being asked how many 
pigeons there were m a particular flock then 
flying, responded instantly, without making a 
mistake of even one 

The Mil- attained a good old age, and left a 
son, who bore the name of his grandfather, Mir 
Abdu-l-Latif, m the same way as his giand- 
father had done before him. He was a pel son 
of great worth and ability, and attained high 
honors, but died insane 

Contents. 

The Lubbu-t-Tawdrihli is divided into three* Books 

Book I — On Muhammed and the Imdms As all notice of 
Ahuhekr, Omar, and Otlimdn is excluded, D’Hcrbelot considers 
our author to be a Shin. This contains two sections , from page 
2 to 13 

Book II — 'On the kings who reigned before the advent of Mu- 
hammed — the Peshdddinns — K oilmans — the Mulriku-t-Tawdif, 
from the time of Alexander to Ardsldr Bdbegnn— the Sdsdnians, 
or Kmdsara In four sections , from p 14 to 35 

Book III — On the kings who reigned since the time of Mu- 
hammed In three Chapters (Makdla) and six sections (Bdb) , 
from pp 35 to 164. 

Chapter 1. — Regarding the holy men, companions of the Pro- 
phet , 1 . p 

Chapter 2 — The Ummayide Khalifas , 4 pp 

Chapter 3 — The Abbdside Khalifas , 8 pp. 

Section — 1 The Sultdns of Trdn — in eleven subsections 
(Fasl) comprising the Tdhinans , 2 pp Saffdnans , 2 pp Samanl- 
ans , 2 pp Ghaznevides , 3 pp Ghorians , 1 p Buyides , 5 pp 
Snljukinns , 8 pp Khwdrasmshdhls , 3 pp Atdbeks , 5 pp Ismal- 
lians , 6 pp. Kardklntdls of Kirmdn , 2 pp. 

Section 2. — The Moghuls, 13 pp 

Section 3 — The successors of Sultdn Abil Said m Iran In 
five subsections , 25 pp 

* In the Preface of the copy before me it is stated that the work is 
divided into four Books, but the details of three books only are given 
D’Herbelot says, the fourth book contains the dynasties subsequent to 
Muhammed, and Hamaker says that the Leyden copy has as the fourth 
book, that which D’Herbelot gives ns the contents of the third, wz 
the reigning family of Persia. 
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Section 4 . — The descendants of Amir Timur , 19 pp. 

Section 5 — The Kdrtikuinlii and A'kkthnlu Turks In tiro 
subsections , 1 7 pp 

Section 6 — The descendants of Tushi Khfin, son of Changez 
Khdn, m Khor&sfin and Transoxmnn , 2 pp 

Size — Folio — pp 164, of 19 lines 

The work is m too abridged a form to ren- 
der any passage worth translating, but an ex- 
tract from the original will be found in the last 
Volume. 

Copies of the Lubbu - t-T awarikh are rare in 
India, and I know of no good Manuscript. The 
most celebrated of Europe are those of Pans, 
Vienna, the Vatican, Bodleian, and Sir. W 
Ouseley. Hamaker also notices one in the 
Leyden Library, No. 1738, written A. D 
1645-6, but ascribed to Mas’udi by some extra- 
ordinary mistake * 

Beginning 

^ jjjt&Luu iS ]j y j 

) 

3 ) 

Ending. 

MO j ) j ) Au 

C*uJ AjUjuw j 3 ^ 3 

* Compare Hamaker, Specimen Catalogi cod MSS pp 48, 242 
Fundgr d Or Yol II p 299 JVien Jahrbb No box p 10 D’Her- 
belot, Bibl Or Art Labb al Taouankh Buschmg’s, Map f & nEU 
Hist und Geog No. xvu Petas de la Croix, Abregd de la me des auteurs 
8fc £(C p. 529, Ouseley, Epitome of Anc Hist, of Persia, pp. v. xxxi. 
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XIII —XIV 

^ULi^b ^jj[j 

TARfKH-I-PADSHAHAN-I-HlND 

>jjU 

TARI'KH-I-PADSHAHAN-I-HUMAIYUN 

The first work is described m Stewart’s Cata- 
logue (p 1 7) as an abridged history of the Mu- 
hammedan kings of Hindustan till the accession 
of the Emperor Akbar It is pi obably the same 
as the work of that name noticed by James 
Frasei, (Catalogue of Mamiscnpts collected in 
the East , 1742,) as well as by Yon Hammer, 
( Gesch cl. icd Pets p 411.) 

The second is the title of a woik in the Cata- 
logue ofCapt Jonathan Scott’s Library, (Ouse- 
ley, Oriental Collections, Yol I p 370 ) 
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XV. 



NUSAKH-I JAHAN-ARA 


This “ world-adorning history” is a useful 
compendium, containing a brief account, not 
only of all the dynasties usually treated of, hut 
several of less note. 

The author is Cazi Ahmed bin Muhammed 
al-Ghaffari al-Kazwini, to whom we are also 
indebted for the better known work entitled 
Nigaristan, which will be treated of under the 
Ghaznevide dynasty.* From the short account 
given of him, amongst the biographies in the 
Tarikh-i-Baddum, we learn that, having resigned 
his employment m Persia, he went, towards the 
close of his life, on a pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
that landmg at Daibal m Sind, for the purpose 
of paymg a visit to Hindustdn, he died at that 
port, A. H. 975 — A. D 1567 

The Jahan-ara carries the History of Asia 
down to A. H. 972, of which number the au- 
thor tells us that the title forms the Chrono- 
gram One section of the work was extracted 
by Sir W Ouseley, and published in 1799, 

* M Rousseau attributes a Persian anthology to bun, but this 
appears to be an error. 
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under the title of “ Epitome of the ancient His- 
tory of Persia ” India is noticed m several 
sections of the work, but they are not in suffi- 
cient detail to be of any value 

The Books and Chapters of the Jahan-araare 
most fancifully divided, and subdivided, into 
Leaves, Pages, Paragraphs, Clauses, Lines, 
Letters, &c 

Contents 

The Introduction treats of Chronology and of the Prophetical 
office , pp 4 — 9 

Book I — The Prophets — Muhammed — the twelve Im&ms — 
pp 9 — 39 

Book II — Chapter 1st — The kings who preceded Muham- 
med The Peshd&dians — Kai&nmns — Ashg&mans — S6s6nians 
— Kings of Babylon — Syria — Greece — Yemen — Ghass&n — 
Khdktins of Turks 

Chapter 2nd — Bongs subsequent to Mnhammed — Abb&sido 
Khnlifs — Tahirians — Arab Kings of Spam — Sharifs of Mecca. — 
Ismailians — Sultfins of Gil&n and Mdzander&n — Saffarmns — 
Buyides — Ghazuevides — Saljukians — Khw&razm-shtikis — Ka- 
rfikhitdis • — At&baks — Ghonans — Chiefs of Arabia — The Cae- 
sars of Rum — The Sult&ns of Hmd — Guzerfit — Deccan — 

- Chiefs of Lclr and Hormuz — the Khdkcins of Moghuls — Sul- 
tans of Mawarfiu-n-Nahr — Amir Timur — ShSh Rukh — Sons of 
Omar Sheikh — Descendants of Mtr&n Sb&h — The family of 
Othmfm — The Sultans of K&ra-kumhS* — of Ak-kunilu * — pp 39 
—433 

Book III — The Saffavian dynasty — pp 434 — 578 

Size — Small Folio — 578 pp, of 18 lines each 

The subdivisions are given m greater detail 
in the Jahrbucher, and m exacter correspon- 
dence vnth the original ; but it is strange that 
all notice of Book in. is omitted. I have seen 
copies m this country also, m which there is no 
mention of that Book 

* This is the usual reading in works written, or copied, in India 
The meaning of the words is “the black sheep,” and “the white 
sheep” Malcolm (Hist of Persia l 323 "I gives it Romloo, Vo n 
Hammer-Purgstall {Jahrb No bus,} as Kojunlu 

1 
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Von-Hammer Pursgtall observes that the 
work is not common in Europe, but notices 
three copies in London, and one m his own col- 
lection. M. Fraehn also notices it among his 
desiderata. I know of three copies in India, at 
Dehli, at Lakknau, and at Haiderabad, none 
of which are of conspicuous merit/ 

A comparison of three copies gives the initial 
lines as : — 

url/1 t ^ 

t bw^l y two! i_asr° ^lyl 

The words at the conclusion are : — 

(JjJu cUzyAji <dJi %jLo !txa Awl ^sr ) 

Ci-^lob 0 Ajt h lw y a£Lc obs* y ,1/*^ hi! 

ubtyJ! cJJUl^^w (jcjl I 

* Compare Rousseau, Parnasse Oriental, p. 96 Gesch d Gold 
Horde, p xxir. Gesch d sch Red Pers pp 13, 307, 350 <*i jn 
Jahrb Anzgb p 35 Ouselev, Epitome of Anc Hist of Persia, p 
xxxYi Fraelin, Indications Bibhoyraph No 215 
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XVI —XVII 

TARrKH-AL-JANNABf 

JjclJljUJ 

AKHBARU-D-DAWAL 

The first work, of which the correct name is 
supposed to beBahru-z-zakhkhar, “ the swelling 
sea,” comprises a geneial history fiom the be- 
ginning of the woild to A H 997 — A D 1589 
D’Heibelot quotes the author of the Kashfu- 
1-zanun as saying that this history is called 
by some Ilmu-z-zakhkhai, “ superabundant 
knowledge,” and that it is the most copious 
history which the Muhammedans have Ha- 
ll Khalfa says it has no known title, but that 
the author of Akhbaru-d-dawal mentions it un- 
der the name of Bahi, and that some learned 
men call it, Ailemu-z-zakhir fi ahwalu-l-a- 
wail wau-l-awakhir, “ an overflowing well in 
the transactions of ancients and moderns ” 

It gives an account of the creation of the 
world, the Piophets, Syrians, Sabians, Jews, 
Christians, the four ancient Persian dynasties, 
the Kings of the Greeks, of the Israelites, Sul- 
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tdns of Egypt, the Arab tribes, Muhammed, 
the four first Khalifs, and those of the Umma- 
yide and Abbaside dynasties, the Mamluks 
who ruled over Syria, the several dynasties 
of the Saffarians, Samanians, Ghonans, Ghaz- 
nevides, Deilimites, Buyides, Saljukians, 
Khwarazm-shahis, Changez Khan, Timhr, and 
their descendants, the Ottoman Emperors, and 
others. 

The work was originally written in Arabic, 
and translated by the author into Turkish, and 
abridged by him also in that language Hence 
some confusion has arisen in describing it, 
and a second source of error arises from there 
being another author of this name, who wrote 
a historv of Timur. 

It is divided into 82 sections, each contain- 
ing a different dynasty ; and, although Haji 
Khalfa notices that several dynasties are omit- 
ted which are mentioned in the Jelian A'ra, yet 
he states that he knew no work equally copious 
as a compendium. He therefore abstracted the 
greater part into his own historical work, en- 
titled Fazlaka, but increased the number of 
the different dynasties to 150. He states also 
that the Akhbaru-d-dawal wa asaru-l-awwal, 

“ the annals of dynasties and the monuments 
of ancient things/’ in 380 folios, written A. H. 
1008, by Ahm ed bin Yusuf bin Ahmed, is an 
abridgment of Jannabis history, to which the 
epitomator adds a little of his own, omitting at 
the same time many dynasties given by Jan- 
nabi. 
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D’Herbelot vanes m giving the name of this 
author. Under the article “ Gianabi,” he gives 
it as, Abou Mohammed Mosthafa ben Seid bin 
Saiyd Hassan al Hosseini, and under “ Tankh 
al Gianabi,” he calls him, al Gianabi ben Seid 
Hassan al Roumi Un gives his full name as, 
Abu Muhammed Mustafa ben al-Said al-Ha- 
san ben al-Said Senan ben al-Said Ahmed al- 
Hosami al-Hashemi al-Carshi He died A. H 
999— A. D 1591 

I know of no Manuscript of this work in In- 
dia, but the name of Bahru-l-Zakhkhar is fami- 
liar, as being the title of a ponderous work de- 
voted to the lives of Muhammedan Saints It is 
also the name of the first volume of a modern 
compilation, called Majmau-l-Muluk. 

The Arabic history exists at Oxford and 
St Petersburg, and the Turkish is m the Royal 
Library of Vienna The Bodleian has two 
copies, both in two volumes , one copy is in folio, 
compusmg 553 leaves, but there are only 76 
sections included in it ; another is m 4to com- 
prising 880 leaves * 

* Compare Un, Bib] Bod] Codd MSS Or pp 150, 170, 1/3, 
Nicoll ana Pusev, tb pp 590, 595 Fraehn, Indications Bibhograph 
No 221 Koeliler, Eichh Repert Vol iv p 274 Gesch des Osman 
Reiches, Vol iv p 235 Hajl Khalfa, Lex Bib] et Enc Vol n 
p 124 Gesch d \Go]d Horde, p. xxvm Ulen Jnhrbb No lax pp 
11, 13 Fundg d Or Vol iv p 329 Vol vi p 3/0 
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XVIII. 


Udji 

•• 



TATTKH-I HA'JF 3XHA3GIED CAN'D AHATX 


This work is very frequently quoted by Fe- 
rishta, both in the General Historv, as well as 
in the Histories of Bengal, feind, and Guzerat, 
and throughout a period extending from Mah- 
mud of Ghazni to the accession of Akbar. It 
is, therefore, evidently a General History. 

In the Sahihu-l-Akhbar, Sarup Chand quotes 
as one of the authorities to which he is indebt- 
ed, Tarfkh-i-Sadr Jahan by Haji 3Iuhanune(l 
Candahari, in which he has confounded two 
names together, and rendered himself open to the 
suspicion of quoting works which he never saw, 
— a practice by no means uncommon with our 
modem historiographers 

I cannot learn that there is any copy of this 
work extant. 

(See Bngg's Ferishta, Vol. I. pp. 52, 408, 
Vol. IV. pp. 48, 345, 401 ) 
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XIX 



TARfKH-I-ALFr 


This work comprehends a History of Mu- 
hammedan nations up to the thousandth year 
of the Hijri Era It is from this circumstance 
that it obtains its name, Alf, signifying in the 
Arabic language, one thousand The Empeior 
Akbar directed its compilation by seveial 
learned men,* and may have perhaps fixed 
upon this particular period of one thousand 
years, m conformity with a notion he is said to 
have entertained and expressed, that the Mu- 
hammedan religion would be abolished, aftei 
lasting that period | 

At the commencement of the work, many 
different authors were employed, but, subse- 
quently, the chief laboui devolved upon Mullana 
Ahmed, the son of the Cazi of Thatta,^ and the 
autlioi of Khulasatu-l-Hai&t, “the Essence of 
Life ” An interesting account of the diffeient 


* Two hundred jenrs before n similar scheme was executed hj 
Guthne and Grev See Gesch d sch redd. Persicns, p 35J 
f Trover and Shea, Dabistan, Vol III p 9 S 

j His birthplace is difierentlv given In others Dr Bird calls him 
son of Nnsrnllnh of Ninc\ch General Briggs calls him JIulln Ahmed 
of Nineveh See History of Guzerat, p SS" Lcnshla, \o\ I p xlix 
Dabtstan, Vol II p 160 
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parties engaged on it is given by Abdu-l-Kadir 
Badauni in the following passage from his 
Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikk 

“ About tins time (A. H. 990) Mull 4 Ahmed 
of Tkatta, a bigot who had the impertinence* 
to call himself a physician, came from the Dec- 
can, and was presented at Court His ancestors, 
who resided in Smd, were F6r6kis of the Hani- 
fah sect, and Mulla Ahmed used, in consequence 
of his apostacy, to shower anathemas upon those 
unfortunate persons * * * In the time of Shah 
Tahmasp he associated m Irak with some here- 
tic Iranians, but he even exceeded them, not- 
withstanding their notorious heresy. When 
Shah Ismail II. deserted the faith of his father, 
and became a Sunni, and persecuted the heretic 
Shias, MuM Ahmed accompanied Makhdum 
Shark!, (an uncompromising Sunni, who wrote 
the Kitabu-n-nawhfiz,) on a pilgrimage to 
Mecca Thence he proceeded to the Deccan, 
and afterwards to Hindustan, and finding no 
opposition to the prosecution of his designs, he 
began to teach his absurd doctrines,! and invite 
converts to the Shia -persuasion ; but in a short 
time he met the penalty of his evils deeds He 
had as yet had no interview with Shaikh ^Falzi, 
and had not yet assumed that air of confidence, 
with which his intimacy with that minister 

* The author of the Mhsir-1-Umrn, who was himself a Shia, speaks 
more tenderly of these absurdities He sa\s the Mullh was partial to 
religious controversy, and rarely missed an opportuuity of indulging 
his propensity even m mixed societies 

t The Masir-l-Umra does not give so sorry an account of his claim 
to be a physician, as will he seen below 
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inspired him, when I saw him one day in the 
Baz&i, wheie some Iiakis took the opportunity 
of mentioning my name to him m teims of praise. 
Upon this, he addressed me, and said, “ I see 
the mark of a SMa stamped on your foiehead.” 
“ Just as much,” I replied, “ as I see Sunni 
stamped upon your’s ” The bystanders laugh- 
ed, and were much gratified at the retort I 
shall, please God 1 notice .the close of his life in 
the propei place ” 

“The year one thousand of the Hijri Era, 
which is in general use, being now completed* 
the Emperoi Akbar ordered a history to be 
written of all the Muhammadan kings, and 
directed that such a name should be given to 
the work, as to denote the year of its composi- 
tion It was for this reason that the work was 
entitled Alfi ” 

“He fui tlier ordered the word Rihlat (death) 
to be substituted for Hijrat (flight) in the dif- 
ferent dates, and employed seven persons to 
undertake the compilation from the date of the 
decease of the Prophet to the present day, and 
to mention theiem the events of the whole 
world ” 

“ He assigned the first year to Nakib Khan, 
the second to Shall Fateli-ullah, and so on to 
Hakim Humam, Hakim All, Haji Ibrahim 
Sarlnndi (who had just then arrived from 

* This is stud in the paulo-post future sense, because the order 
for the composition of the Tnrihhi-1-Alfi is recorded ns one of the 
eients of 990 H, and we find Abdu-1-K£idir going to Lahore to revise 
it in 1000 II The translation of the Mahhbharata was also ordered 
in 990 II 

U 
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Guzerat) Mirza Nizdmu-d-Din and myself; so 
that by such distribution thirty-five years were 
finished m the course of a week.” 

“ During the period that I was compiling the 
events of the seventh year, and was engaged 
on the life of Kkahf Omar, the model of 
purity, (may God be propitious to him J ) I had 
just completed an account of the foundation of 
Khfa, and the destruction of Madam, from 
the rums of which the new city was embellished, 
and the marriage of Ammi Kulsum the daughter 
of All, (may God be propitious to him ') as 
well as the institution of five stated times 
for prayer, the fall of the city of Nasibin, and 
the large black scorpions which were made 
use of to effect its capture, when, one night, 
Mirza Jafar Asaf Klian thought proper to dispute 
the correctness of these facts.* Notwithstand- 
ing this, Shaik Abii-l-Fazl and Ghazi KMn 
BadakhsM confirmed my assertions. Shortly af- 
terwards, when I was asked whence I got this 
information, I replied that I had seen it in 
books, and had written accordingly, and that it 
was not my own invention. Immediately the 
Rauzatu-l-AkMb and other historical books 
were called for from the library, and given to 
Nakib Khan to verify the accuracy of the state- 
ment, which, by God’s grace, being found cor- 
rect, I was relieved from the charge of inven- 
tion.” 

“At the recommendation of Hakim Abd-1- 
Fateh, the compilation of the work from the 

* See Note D. 
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tlm ty-sixtli year was entrusted solely to Mul- 
la Ahmed of Tbatta, who, however, wrote 
whatever coincided with his sectarian piejuchces 
— a fact which is well known ” 

“ The compilation of two volumes was finished 
up to the time of Changhez Khan, when Mirza 
Faulad, one night, pretending that the king had 
sent for Mulla Ahmed, summoned him from his 
house, and murdered him in a street of Lahore, 
in revenge for some injury which he had suffer- 
ed at his hands, as well as because he was 
violently opposed to him in matters of lehgion 
Foi this act he was sentenced to death ” 

“The remainder of the woik was wntten by 
A'saf Khan, up to the yeai 997 * IL In the yeai 
lOOOf H I was ordered to pioceed to Lahore, 
to revise the composition, to compaie it with 
other histones, and to arrange the dates in 
their piopei sequence.” 

“ I compaied the two fiist volumes in one 
year, and entiusted the third to Asaf Khan ’ 

* Not having seen the last part of the Histor\, I am not nhle to 
ascertain whether it extends onlj to 997 H The Masiru-l-Umrfi 
uses the same expression 

1 In another portion of his History he sa\s, that he presented the 
first volume of the edition, which had been revised by him, in the 39th 
venr of the reign, corresponding with A H 1003, in which labour. Ins 
friend, Mulla Mustafa a famous copj ist of Lnliorc, had been associated 
with him He was then ashed bj Akbar to reuse the second, ns it 
was full of the religious opinions of Mulla Ahmed, but be excii'-ed 
himself from doing more than merely revising the stile, without 
altering the sense, or correcting the dates, m order that Ins enemies 
might not saj he bad been introducing his own sentiments instead of 
those of the author, and substituting one set of prejudices for nuother 
As the Tarikli-i-Alfi is quoted m the Tnbahat-i-Ahbnri, which is brought 
down onh to the end of the 3Stli \enr of the reign, corresponding 
with I00J H it is evident it must have been available before Abdu-1- 
K'uhr had reused it 

U 2 
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In another part of his History (A H 1003) 
Abdu-l-Kadir again speaks of the Tarikh-i-Alfi 
being divided into three books, two composed 
by Mulla Ahmed, “ the heretic, may he meet 
with his deserts and the third by Asaf Khan 
(Jafar Beg). Major C Stewart, however, m his 
Catalogue of Tipu Sultan’s Library, says, it is 
divided into five Books, and that it extends 
from A. D. 622 to 1592. The error of making 
it commence from A. D 622 arises from his 
supposing that its dates refer to the flight, in- 
stead of the death, of Muhammed. This alter- 
ation of an universal Era, and the substitution 
of one especially for this work, is a very objec- 
tionable feature of the Tarikh-i-Alfi, excellent 
as it is in many other respects. 

It will be observed that Abdu-l-Kadir pro- 
mised to relate further particulars of Mulla 
Ahmed in their proper place, and he fulfils 
that promise in the following passage, which 
affords as amusing an instance of odium theolo- 
gicum , as is to be met with in any country. 

“ During this month (Safar, 996 A. H ) Mirza 
Faulad Birlas persuaded the heretic Mulla 
Ahmed, who was always openly reviling the 
first Kkahfs, to leave his own house at midnight 
under some pretence, and then assassinated 
him. The chronograms of which event are 
“ Bravo ! Faulad s stiletto !” and “ Hellish 
hog!” and indeed when I saw that dog m the 
agonies of death, I observed his countenance 
to be exactly like that of a hog . others also 
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observed the same, May God protect me from 
such a dreadful fate 

“ Mirza Faulad was hound alive to the leg of 
an elephant in the city of Lahore, and thus 
attained martyrdom ” 

“ When Hakim Abu-l-Fateh sent some one to 
enquire of him, whether sectarian prejudices 
had induced him to kill Mulla Ahmed, he replied 
that had that been the reason, he would have 
selected a more noble victim than the Mulla 
. The Hakim reported this speech to the king, 
who remarked that Mirza Faulad was an im- 
placable villain, and ought to suffer death He 
therefore ordered him to he drawn, while yet 
living, by an elephant, although he ivas veiynear- 
ly obtaining a paidon through the intercession of 
the ladiesi of the royal household The Mulla 
expired three or foui days aftei the Miiza ” 

“ It is said, that when the Sliias weie bathing 
hi m previous to burial, they fixed, according to 
the observances of their religion, a tent peg in 
his back, and dipped him seveial times in the 
liver, and that when he was buried, Sheikh 
Faizi and Sheikh Abu-1-Fazl appointed watch- 
men to guard his tomb , notwithstanding which, 
when the Court departed for Cashmii, the 

* A Slim, who marked the rubrics on the margin of the eop\ I hni e 
used, takes a most summary revenge, by bending this passage thus 
“ The assassination of the blessed Mulhi Ahmtd b\ the ruthless dag- 
ger of an accursed son of a pig ” 

t The Mhsiru-l-Unirn snts“b\ the nobles of the state" The 
determination to earn the senteuce into effect shows the stern justice 
of the Emperor The Birins famih hnd sened his for eight Genera- 
tions, and Mirza FnnUid had himself been selected b\ Abhor to accoin- 
pam an embnssi to Abdullah Kb m Uzbek, in the 22ud \earof the 
reign. 
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people of Lahore exhumated his vile carcase, 
and burnt it.” 

The author of the Masiru-l-Umra adds a few 
particulars respecting Mulla Ahmed, in his 
biography of Faulad Khan. He says that the 
accomplice of Mirza Faulad personated one of 
the royal messengers, and summoned the Mulla 
to the king’s presence, that when the Mulla had 
left his house, he was attacked, and had one of 
his hands cut off by a sword , that the assassins, 
mistaking it for his head, ran off, satisfied that 
their work was accomplished , that he fell from 
Ins horse, and when he had recovered a little, 
picked up his own hand, and went to the 
house of Hakim Hasan for succour ; that when 
Faulad Khan was seized, he confessed the crime 
before Abu-1-Fazl, Khan Kbanan, and Asaf 
Khan 

He says also that Mulla Ahmed went m Ins 
22nd year to Mashed, and thence to Yezd and 
Shiraz, where, under the instructions of the 
plij^sicians Kamalu-din Husam and MullaMlrza 
Jan, he entered on a course of medical study, 
and read the Kulyat-i-Canfm of Avicenna, and 
the Sharh-i-Tajrid, with all the commentaries 
He then went to Cazwin, where he had an in- 
terview with Shah Tahmisp, and when Shah Is- 
mail, the second, was converted to the Sunni doc- 
trine, he went to Irak-i-Arab and Mecca, and 
after mixing with several celebrated scholais in 
those parts, proceeded to the Deccan, to the 
Couit of Kutb Shah of Golconda, and in the 
27th year of Akbar’s reign came to Futebpm 
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Sikri, where he received orders to compile the 
T&rikh-i-Alfi 

He used to read out his composition to Ak- 
bar, who asked him upon one occasion, why he 
had dwelt so long upon Khalifa Othman’s reign 
He replied openly, says the Masiru-l-Umra, 
before all the Turani nobles, who were Sunnis, 
that that period is the “ Rauzatu-s-Shuhada”* of 
the Sunnis, and to abridge it would give offence 

The inconvenience respecting the introduc- 
tion of a novel era m the T&rikli-i-Alfi has 
already been noticed Another were serious 
accusation has been laid against this work, of 
leaving out several important events during the 
period it embraces , and especially the omission 
of the decisive battle of Cadesiah m A D 636, 
which preceded the final subjugation of Persia, 
has been commented on as a proof of careless- 
ness But a much gi eater objection to be made 
to the Tarikh-i-Alfi is the plan of the woik — 
being constructed m the foim of Annals, like 
the tedious Historical Library of Diodorus , and 
thus we are compelled to turn over page after 
page of this voluminous history, befoie we can 
tiace the connection of events in any particular 
country which may happen to be the subject of 
our investigation Nothing but an excellent 
Index could remedy such a defect 

The Compileis appear to have availed them- 

* The Rauzatu-s-Slnihnda “ the garden of marh rs” is the name 
usually gnen to works recounting the tragical fate of the sons of Ali 
The author evidently considers the remark of the Mullu to be uitti 
and severe He also quotes the retort, of which Abdu-1-Kfidir boasts 
abo\e, at p, 145, the point of which is not ten evident 
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selves of all the best sources of information 
open to them ; for there is no historical -work, 
Arabic or Persian, of any celebrity amongst 
modern European Scholars, which they do not 
quote — often applying a very judicious critic- 
ism in selecting the most trust-worthy records, 
and rejecting the fabulous legends, with which 
so many of them abound. The authorities 
quoted on Indian affairs are few, but more may 
be mentioned in the Preface, which is said to 
have been written by Abu-l-Fazl. 


Extracts. 

Anno 68 aftei the death of Muhammed. 

When Abdullah, the son of Abiibnkr, arrived at Nunroz, 
Hajj&j sent a message, requesting him not to linger at Sejest&n, 
but to march without delay towards Cabu], as signs of rebellion 
and disaffection had exhibited themselves m the chief, Edibal, 
for he had entered into a treaty with the Mohammedans, and 
agreed to pay a tribute annually into the treasury, and ns long 
as he found the Muhammedans powerful, he paid the tribute, 
hut whenever they were found to be engaged in other affairs, ot 
had encountered any disaster, he withheld it Abdullah, m 
obedience to the commands of HajjSj, turned towards CSbtil with 
the armies of Basra and Kufa, and as fast as the Muhammadans 
advanced, R&ibal retreated towards Hindustan Dfiud Shureib, 
one of the officers of Abdullah, pursued Rtubal seventeen para* 
sangs At this time, the ruler ol Cabul sent persons to some of 
the digmtanes and well-wishers of the state, desiring them to 
secure those roads, by which the Muhammadans had entered the 
country, in such a manner that they should neither obtain an} 
supplies, nor hare the opportunity of retracing their steps. The 
consequence was, that after a few days such a famine broke ou 
in the Muhammadan camp, that every one despaired of h e 
Upon this, Abdullah, the son of Shureih H&m, said "it is advis- 
able for us to treat with the infidels, and to offer 70 , 000 * dirhems, 
m order that we may prevail upon them to remove the obstnc es 
they have set m our way, and thus betake ourselves to a place 

* In another passage this is 700,000 m the original 
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of security.” Shureili replied, “ whatever amount you offer to 
the infidels, the Diwtin will place to jour individual account ” 
Abdullah rejoined, “ such a demand even would be preferable to 
the dreadful alternative of starvation ” Shureih said, “ my age 
exceeds a hundred years, and I never expected to arrive at this 
period of existence It has always been my prayer before the 
throne of God that I might suffer martyrdom, and the time for 
its accomplishment has now arrived ” Saying this, he mounted 
his horse, and exclaimed, “0, ye Musulmans, who hnve a desire 
to be martyrs, follow me 1” Upon which, a few men came for- 
ward, and joined lum, and with boldness rushing to the battle 
field, they charged the infidels, and kept on fighting till they 
were slam 

Abdullah, after paying 70,000 dirhems to the enemy, return- 
ed with his followers When they arnved at the Muhnmmedan 
frontier, food was served out to them , and so famished were 
they, that those who satisfied their appetite died immediately 
When tins was known, they appeased their hunger more moder- 
ately, and were thus by degrees restored to their former strength 
* * * * * * 

Anno 377 afla the death of Muhammcd. 

It appears from authentic history thnt the following circum- 
stances led to the first conquest of India by Amir Ndsiru-d-din 
Sabuktigm 

There was a town, called Kusd&r, near the dominions of Amir 
Ntlsiru-d dm The ruler of tins place prided himself much on 
the strength of his forts, aud was elated at the wealth and re- 
sources ot his kingdom 

Amir Nasiru-d-din invaded this chief’s country, and took him 
prisoner, but ultimately restored him to his possessions on these 
conditions, thnt henceforth the com should be struck, and the 
Khutba be read, in the Amir’s name, and that a fixed sum out of 
the revenue of the country should be annually remitted to his 
treasury 

After the termination of the campaign of Kusddr,* Amir 
Nusiru d-dm meditating a religious war against the infidels, 
marched towards India, and conquered several forts and towns 
where the Muhammedm flag had never before waved 

This encroachment on the part of the Mulinmmednns was the 
cause of much disquietude to the mind of J np.d, the ruler of 
India, who apprehended that lus ancestral dominions uould in 
consequence be wrested from his hands 

Accordingly, adopting the onh remedy available, he collected 
lus army, and marched towards the Muhnmmedan territories 
Amir Nasiru-d-din, on the receipt of tins intelligence, assembled 

* See Note E 
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snch a considerable force to put down bis opponent, as made 
the very bills and plains groan under their weight. In short, 
king Jaipil and Amir Nisira-d-dm inarched against each other 
from opposite directions, and the two armies met on the fron- 
tiers of India, where a battle was fonght with sncli slaughter, 
that the earth was incarnadined with human blood, and the 
warriors of both armies, and the combatants of both countries, 
were wounded, and in despair. In this battle Snltan Mahmud, 
notwithstanding his tender age, displayed such courage and 
intrepidity, that the very heayens gazed upon his exploits mth 
wonder. 

After the adverse armies had been engaged in repeated con- 
flicts, Amir Nasiru-d-dm was apprized by some of bis adherents 
that there was a spring in the vicinity of the camp of Jaipil, 
which, on some filthy substance being thrown into it, would 
raise such a storm accompanied by lightning, thunder and cold, 
that no one could endure it. 

Amir Nisiru-d-din, accordingly, ordered some ordure to he 
thrown into the spring. This being done, the skies were instantly 
overcast with clouds, attended with lightning and thnnder; the 
bright day became dark as night, and the cold was so intense, 
that the blood congealed in the warriors’ veins The Indians 
were so filled with consternation, that they could no longer make 
a stand against their victorious foes. 'When king Jaipil saw this, 
he was m the utmost dismay and grief, and, determining upon 
submission, he despatched a messenger to Nasira d-din with 
overtures of peace, engaging to pay annually a heavy tribute to 
the conqueror, to present him with a number of elphnnts, and to 
comply with any other demand which Amir Nasira-d-dm might 
exact from him. He also agreed to acknowledge the Amirs 
supremacy in the provinces of Hindustan. 

Amir Nasira-d-din, with his accustomed humanity and bene- 
volence, readily accepted the terms proposed by king Jaipil. 

****** 

Anno 388 after the death of Bluhammed 

It is related in the history of Ibn Kathir of Syria, that, when 
Sul tin Mahmud, after several severe actions with Jaipil, the 
long of Hindustan, had at last taken him prisoner, h^ tore 
from the neck of his captrre a string of splendid jewels, of the 
value of SO, 000 dinars, and, after a tune, ordered him to oere- 
leased from prison, and restored to his own country, m order 
that he might convey to his subjects the impression he * )as . T€ '' 
cerred of the pomp and power of the Mohammedans , bnt t a 
when kmg Jaipil reached his own country, he was so oTerwhelme 
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with shame, that he forthwith threw himself on a' funeral pyre, 
and perished m the flames. 

****** 


Anno 426 aftei the death of Muhammed 

One of the events of this year was, that three of the principal 
Rijas of Hmd, having formed a confederacy, with an intent to de- 
liver Lahore from the Muhammedans who had nsen up in rebel- 
lion against Maudud, son of Mas’iid, laid siege to the city. 
Upon this, the lender of the Mohammedan army again made sub- 
mission to Maudud, and collected together the entire Muhammed- 
an force. When the Rajii knew that the Muhammedans had 
again submitted to Maudild, son of Mas’ud, two of them withdrew 
to their country, but the third, whose name was Deopfil Harnii- 
ma, delayed his retreat, in order to try his strength with the 
Muhammedans 

The latter, when satisfied of their superiority, made a sally, 
compelled the R&j& to fly before them, and killed many infidels 
in the pursuit 

The Riijfi. retired within a stronghold, which the Muhammad- 
ans invested The fort being a small one, and the troops which 
accompanied the Raja to that place amounting to five thousand 
horsemen and seventy thousand foot soldiers, the mfidels found 
themselves on the verge of destruction, and sent deputies to 
the Muhammedans begging for quarter , but the Muhammed- 
nns would not consent, unless the mfidels surrendered every one 
of their fortresses. 

At length, when the infidels had no other alternative than to 
yield, they accepted the conditions, and sav ed their lives 

The property and treasure of all their forts fell into the hands 
of the Muhammedans, together with five thousand Muhammedan 
slaves, who were imprisoned m them. These having been set 
free, joined the victorious army. 

When the Muhammedan army had settled affairs with EAj A 
DeopAl, who was supenor to all the kings of Hmd m pow er and 
grandeur, they directed their attention to another RajS, named 
MAh Biilri, who, when he received the intelligence thereof, set his 
troops in order, and advanced with a determination to fight with 
the Muhammedans 

Upon the meeting of the two armies the fire of battle was 
hiudled, and notwithstanding the inferiority of the Muhammedan 
forces, which did not amount to one-tenth of those opposed to 
them, they, by the help of providence and the influence of their 
victorious banners, attacked the enemy with such fury, that the 
RSja was sent to perdition, and five thousand of Ins army fell on 

x 2 
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the field of battle The Mnhammedans obtained considerable 
booty, and when the chiefs of Hind were informed of these cir- 
cumstances, they gave in their submission, and by the offer of 
tribute, kept themselves free from the destructive swords of the 
Mohammedans 

* ' * t * * 

Anno 482 after the death of Mnhammed. 

When Ibr&blm, son of Mas’ud, was satisfied that there was no 
apprehension of any opposition from the Saljukians, he dispatch- 
ed an army towards Hindustan, and conquered several places 
that had uot been captured by his predecessors, notwithstanding 
their power and resources. One of the places which submitted 
to the conqueror, was a fort of Jud, which surpassed all others 
m strength and extent It was situated 120 parasangs distant 
from Lahdwar, and at the time when Ibr&him commenced oper- 
ations against the fort, there was a garrison in it of ten thousand 
men, who fought several times against the invader. Finding 
Ibrdhim’s efforts and resources to capture the fort very great, the 
garrison became dispirited, and although they had sufficient 
supplies and plenty of water, they nevertheless surrendered on 
condition that their lives should be spared After capturing 
this fort, Ibrdhim directed his attention towards another, called 
Damal,* which was situated on the summit of a high hill on the 
borders of Hindustan , on one side of this fort there was a large 
nver, reported to be almost impassable by human beings, and 
on the other, a large thorny jungle, into which nothing but the 
rays of the sun could penetrate. The jungle was, moreover, said 
to be infested by venemous serpents, files, &c 

One part of the jungle abounded with elephants as huge ns 
mountains, and it was inhabited by a Tace of Hindus of an enor- 
mous strength aud stature 0 f all the places in Hindustan 
Ibrahim found this the most inaccessible At the foot of the 
hill there was no level ground suited for his operations. 

Ibrahim, nevertheless, with his usual courage, made an attempt 
to take the fort, and through the aid of God, soon captured it 
He took possession of an immense quantity of property and 
jewels, the like of which had never been seen 

Ibr&him next marched towards Derapur, m Hindustan, a 
place which many great emperors found it impracticable to con- 

* Probably the place subsequently called Nhrpbr, which has a fort 
built of stones and mud on an eminence about two hundred feet 
at the base of which flows a small nver, a feeder of the Rart, wbicn 
it joins about thirty miles lower down. — Thornton’s Gazetteer, > ol. H 
p 83. 
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quer Several histones state that this place was inhabited by 
the descendants of the people of Khordstin, who for their disloyal 
and rebellious conduct had been long before banished the country 
by Afr&sidb, emperor of Turdn This place was densely po- 
pulated, and was of considerable strength There was a large 
reservoir of water in it, the diameter of which was half a pa- 
rasang, and though both men and beasts used to dnnk of it, 
yet it was always full throughout the year During the time the 
tribe alluded to dwelt in this place, the rulers of Hindustan neier 
dared to attack it, from a conviction of its impregnable strength 
****** 


Anno 547 aftei the death of Muhammed. 

When Aldu-d-Dra received intelligence of what had happened 
to his brother, he collected a large army, and proceeded to 
Ghazm'n, with a view to avenge his cause It is alleged by some 
historians that before the arrival of Aldu-d-Dm at Ghazm'n, Bah- 
rdm Shdh died, and that his son succeeded him , but later autho- 
rities being aware that this assertion was not correct, linve stated 
m their histones that Bahrdm Shdh, having been informed of 
the approach of Alau-d-Din, levied forces from every part of his 
own country, and came out of Ghaznm to engage AJau d-Din. 
Bahrdm at first sent a message to Aldu-d Dm to the effect that 
it was advisable for him to abandon his groundless hope, nnd to 
return before he incurred disgrace It is related that there were 
two heroes of Glior, called Sirfil,* who were of incomparable 
strength nnd valour among Ghonnns, and when the ambas- 
sador ofBahrdm Shdh returned, Sultan Aldu-d-Dm, having called 
these heroes, addressed them m these words “In answer to 
Balirdm Shdh I have told lum, that if he has Fit (elephants), I 
have Sir/il (the chief of elephants) Be on your guard therefore, 
and take care that you overpower the elephants opposed to you ” 

Both these heroes, after kissing the earth, replied, “ As long as 
life remains, we shall be firm to our duty, aud will not spare our- 
selves ” In short, when the two armies came in contact with 
each other, and the flame of bnttle was kindled, f the Ghonan 
heroes, with daggers m their hands, crouched beneath the bellies 
of the elephants, aud npped them open One of the two heroes 
perished on the field, and the other survived the battle 

* Tins appears the correct reading Bnggs (Fenshla, I 15-1) rends 
Klmrmil, and adds a note expressing his doubts if Firanl be not 
meant The witticism winch lollows is not mentioned bj Fensbta, 
and the Rauzntu-s-Safa omits all notice of these two heroes 

t This is a phrase that the compiler is remark abh fond of, the de- 
scription of au action in the field rareh occurs without it 
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It is said that the Sultin covered his coat of mail on the dav 
of battle with a red silk Test, and when some one enquired the 
cause, he replied, “ if I am shot by an arrow, and the blood eush 
ont of the wound, my army will not be discouraged ” During the 
heat of battle, Daolat Shih, son of Bahr&m Shah, a pnnce of 
incomparable bravery, collected together a few valiant men, 
and with the entire body of his elephants made a simultane- 
ous attack upon the Ghorian army. Ala-n-d-Dm ordered 
his infantry m the front line to retire, and open a passage 
for them. Daulat Shih, thinking that the Ghorian army was 
broken, advanced with a chosen body of men, who were imme- 
diately surrounded by the Gbonans, for the infantry of Al£n-d- 
Din returned to their former position on a signal given bv the 
king, and cut off the retreat of Daulat Shih, who after displaying 
many acts of personal prowess, was put to the sword with all 
those who followed him. Bahrain Shih, on perceiving this, took 
alarm, and fled away with precipitation The Ghorians pursued 
the men of Ghaznin, till Bahrlm Shih reached a distance of 
one parasang from Ghaznin, where he halted, in order to 
allow his dispersed troops to join him. In this place he rallied, 
and made another stand, bnt being unsuccessful, was again com- 
pelled to fly. The Snltin pressed on to Ghaznin, and there, 
while engaged in drinking wine on the top of the citadel, he 
ordered his soldiers to plunder and massacre the inhabitants 
of Ghaznin without mercy In the execution of these cruel 
orders, in which his army was engaged for seven days, so utterly 
was Ghaznin destroyed, that there remained not a trace of its 
buildings. 


* * * * * * 

Anno 592 aftei the death of Muhammed 

It is mentioned in authentic Histories that when Shabibn-d- 
Din was defeated by the Turks of Uinta, on his return from 
Khwirazm, as has been already related, it was currently reported 
throughout the kingdom, that Shahibn-d-Dm bad been missed 
in the field of battle, and there was no certainty whether he had 
perished or escaped. Consequently, enemies rose up on all sides, 
and every one encroached upon a portion of his kingdom Among 
other enemies, one named Bisil, who lived in. the mountains 
between Lahore, Cibul, and the sandy desert, having united with 
a number of Kokars, who dwelt in those parts. and paid tribute to 
the treasury of Shahibu-d-Dm, excited a rebellion, began to plun- 
der that tract, and intercept the communications between Lahore 
Ghaznin, so that no one could pass from one to the other. 

Upon the return of Shahibn-d-Dm to Ghaznin in safety, as 
before mentioned, he was informed of these transactions, an 
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consequently resolved to proceed to Hindustan, and punish the 
rebellious spirits of that country For this purpose, he sent an 
order to Amir Muhammed, son of Abi All, whom he had appointed 
Governor of Lahore and Multan, desiring them to despatch the 
tribute of the year G01 H as soon as possible, as it was necessary 
to make preparations for an expedition to KlntS Muhnmmed, son 
of A11, wrote in answer, that the tribute of the year had been col- 
lected and was ready, but that the Kokars and RSsdl, who were 
m possession of the Hills of Judi, had stopped the communication 
between Lahore and Ghaznin, m such a manner that no body 
could travel on the road "When this account reached the ears 
of ShaMbu-d-Din, he wrote to Kutbu-d-Din, his slave, who was 
the commander of the army of Hind, to send some person to the 
Kokars, and dissuade them from persisting m such evil courses, 
and to inform them, that if they repented and came again under 
allegiance, he would pardon their past offences 

"When Kutbu d-Din Eibek, according to the order of ShaMbu- 
d-Din, sent a person to the Kokars, desiring them to submit them- 
selves to the pleasure of the Sult&n, the son of Kokar replied, 
that Kutbu-d-Dm had no authority to issue such a mandate, that 
Suitin' ShaMbu-d-Din should have sent a special messenger of Ins 
own, and further, that if he had been really alive, he should have 
sent direct for the tnbute, when the Kokars would have despatched 
it to him The ambassador replied, “ You are not of sufficient 
consequence for SultSn ShaMbu-d-Dln to send any messenger 
to you , it is great honor to you that he has sent even me, who 
am his slave’s slave ” The son of Kokar replied, “ This is a mere 
fable, ShaMbu d-Dln no longer lives to issue any orders ” The 
ambassador rejoined, “ It may easily be ascertained by your 
sending any one of your confidential servants who can go, and 
convince his own eyes, whether ShaMbu-d-Din be alive or not ” 
In short, the son of Kokar being determined not to listen to the 
ambassador, remained firm m lus rebellious disposition When 
the ambassador of Kutbu-d-Dm returned, and gave an account of 
what he had seen and heard, Kutbu-d-Dm related the circum- 
stances to Sult&n ShaMbu-d-Din, who ordered him to collect the 
several armies of Hindustan, to proceed against the Kokars, and 
to exterminate them from the face of the earth When this man- 
date reached Kutbu-d-Dm, he was already making preparations to 
march against that nation In the meantime, ShaMbu-d-Din 
deferred bis expedition to KhitS, and caused Ins army to return, 
as complaints of the violence and oppression of the Kokars were 
frequently coming in, accompnmed with accounts of their great 
and increasing power , so that he considered it bis dutv, first to 
repulse these people and punish them severelv, before detaching 
lus forces to any other quarter. For this reason ShaMbu-d-Din 
gave up for the present the idea of proceeding to Kbits 

On the f>th ot Rnbiu-l-awwal of the same year, SultSn SliaMb- 
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u-d-Din returned towards Ghaznin, and when after some days he 
nrnved at Persh&war, he learned thnt the Kokars had taken np a 
position between the Jnilnm and Sudrah, with a large army 
Having marched from Pershtiwar on Thursday the 25th of the 
said mouth, he attacked them unexpectedly, and the battle lasted 
from morning till the afternoon of that day The Kohars 
fought so valiantly, that the Sultan, with all his kingly power 
and resources, was very near being compelled to retreat , but, m 
the meantime, Kutbu-d-Din Eibek, arriving with the army of 
Hindustan, began to make havoc among the Kokars , and as 
his forces were fresh and vigorous, the Kokars were soon over- 
powered, and had recourse to flight The Muhammedans pur- 
suing, dealt slaughter among them m a manner which defies all 
description. Those who escaped the sword fled to the woods 
and jungles The Muhammedans set fire to their retreat on all 
sides, and the infidels, entering into a solemn covenant not to 
surrender themselves into the hands of the Muhammedans, 
threw themselves into the fire. In this manner all of them, who 
had taken refuge m the woods, perished. When the attention of 
the Sul ten was relieved of the anxiety occasioned by these trans- 
actions, he marched towards Lahore, and gave leave to his sol- 
diers to return to their homes, ordering them to march towards 
Kbite after a few days’ repose * 

f * * * * * 


Anno 698 qfta the death of Muhammed 

In this year, Sultfin Altm-d-Din, King of Hindustan, pro- 
ceeded to Siw5na on a hunting expedition, when the chief of that 
place took to his fort and offered opposition The fort was soon 
captured, and this was the first occasion that it had been taken 
Sumer Deo, the chief (Mukaddara), perished with several thou- 
sands of Hindus In the same year, the fort of Kalwar came 
into the possession of Altiu-d-Din’s army The detail of the 
case is this — KSthar Deo, Governor of the fort of Kalwar, had 
upon one occasion gone to the Sultln to pay his respects, when 

* This tribe is variously denominated bv Mubammedon authors, 
Kftkar, Kokar, Gakkar, Ghikar, Ghakar The last appears to be the 
most correct Shortly after this expedition they were converted to 
Islnm, their chieftain having obtamad his release from captivity by be- 
coming a proselyte, and promising to use his endeavours to convert his 
tnbe They often appear subsequently upon the stage of Indian his- 
tory, and rarely but as turbulent and rapacious marauders 1 ‘ icir 
descendants have somewhat receded from their old haunts, and now 
occupy the country to the south and east of the upper course o t 
Behat Thev call themselves descendants of the Kaianians, but ]>oiy' 
andrv and some other of their customs would seem to indicate a Tartar 
origin 
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the Sultan boasted that there was no Zemindar at that time in 
Hindustan who had power to withstand his troops Upon this, 
Kdthnr Deo, with exceeding folly replied, that he would die rather 
than submit tacitly to such an assumption The Sultan being en- 
raged at this, dismissed him, and he returned to Ins own country 
The Sultdn then sent a female slave, named Gul Behisht, against 
him Gul Behisht had a son called Malik Shdhi'n, who accom- 
panied her on the expedition against Kdtliar Deo Just as the 
garrison were beginning to despair, Gul Behisht happened to die, 
and Katliar Deo, sallying from the fort, attacked Malik Slidhm 
and killed him Upon the death of both the son and mother, 
the command of the army devolved on Kanuilu-d-Din, who took 
the fort, and put Kdtliar Deo to death 


I have seen no notice of the existence of this 
work in European libiaues Parts of it aie to 
be met with in India, but not one library, which 
I know of, contains a perfect copy It is a woik 
of great size The portion I have seen was a 
Folio of 1646 pages, with 40 lines to a page, and 
it was veiy incomplete At Haiderabad there is 
a copy m two volumes, which, though impel - 
feet, contains, m the fiist Vol, 1336 pages of 19 
lines each, and, m the second, 2066 pages of 31 
lines each. One of the best Manuscripts is in 
the possession of the Nuwab of Mursheddbad, 
which is thus described . 

The 2nd Vol consist of 976 pages of 20 lines, 
and contains the events fiom the year 127 to 
500, aftei the death of Muhammed 

The 3rd Vol consists of 640 pages of 20 line^ 
and contains the events from the year 501 to 672 
The 4th Vol consists of 1092 pages of 21 
lines, and contains the events fiom the year 
673 to 974 

Two more Volumes therefore aie iequued to 
make this voik complete I was anxious to 

Y 
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make further enquiries about the Nuwab's 
copy, but the librarian seemed indisposed to fur- 
nish any more information respecting it, and gave 
evasive answers ; evincing thereby a suspicion, 
which, if anywhere, is certainly excusable in 
the neighbourhood of Calcutta, where commer- 
cial profligacy has brought the European cha- 
racter into very low repute.* 


* It will be observed it p 150 that tbe author, Mulla Ahmed, was 
inveigled out of his house by a mm who personated one of the Royal 
messengers This official is called in the original by the Turkish word 
Chdus, which was, and is, except metaphorically, rarely used m India 
Chdus, or Chdwush, signifies a Lictor, a king’s Serjeant, an Officer of 
the Court His proceedings upon this occasion confirm the bad reputa- 
tion of a class, from which, only a few y ears afterwards, we were enabled 
to com our expressive word chouse In A D 1609, a Chdus from the 
Grand Sigmor committed a gross fraud upon the Turkish and Persian 
merchants resident in England, by cheating them out of <£4000 (Gif- 
ford’s Ben Jonson, iv 2/ ) Hence, from the notoriety of the circum- 
stance, came the expression to chouse, just ns within the last twenty 
years we have got to burke, and some other very significant terms 
The authors of tbe period caught glndly at tbe expression, and fami- 
liarized it to after ages by making frequent use of it Richardson 
gives the following instances — 

Gul, or Mogul, 

Tag rag, or other bogen-mogen, warden. 

Ship-jacks, or chouses 

Ford, Lady’s Trial II 2 
Wbat do you think of me, that I am a Chiaus ? 

What’s that ? 

The Turk was here As one would say, do y f ou think I am a 

Come, noble doctor, pray thee, let’s prevad, tins is the 
gentleman, and be is no Ckiaus 

Ben Jonson, Alchemist, I 1 
He stole your cloak and pick’d your pocket. 

Chous’d and caldes’d ye like a blockhead 

Butler, Hudtbras, II 3 

It is obvious to remark, that if, m the age of our forefathers, cheat- 
ing to the extent of only £4000 was sufficient to consign a whole class 
to an immortality of infamy, bow many more exp ressire words, ms- 
syllables as well as monosyllables, might not tbe transactions of mt-y 
encourage us to add to our vocabulary, since even iMOOOO is not sit - 
ficient to satiate the voracity of a Calcutta Chaus, 


Dap 
Face 
Dap . 
Turk 
Face 
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Note D 


On llie captui e of N a sib in bp means of Scoi pious 


The Nasibin,* mentioned m the text, is the 
Nisibis of classical authors, the position of aa hich 
on the frontier of the Persian and Roman Em- 
pires, made its occupation of so much importance 
in the estimation of the contending parties, fiom 
the time that Lucullus plundered it, till its 
captui e by the Arabs It was sunounded by 
a treble inclosure of brick Avails defended by 
a deep ditch, and Avas consideied so impregna- 
ble, that Asiatics, as will be presently seen, aie 
fond of resorting to supernatural means to ac- 
count for its capture Sapoi made three separate 
attacks upon the town A D 338, 346, 350, and 
the disappointed monarch, after urging his at- 
tacks aboA r e sixty, eighty, and an hundred days, 
Avas repulsed each time Avith loss and igno- 
miny,'! but it aa as at last ceded to lum byJo- 
AianJ in 363, and it lemained henceforth Avith 

* Seeaboxep 1-1G Alannert savs tlie town i*s called Nisibm, or 
Ntssnbm but neither mode of ortliognph\ is consistent uitli Abu-1- 
fed i Aide Givar </ Abonlf tc\te Arabe p i’SJ 

f Gibbon, Dichne and hall A'ol 111 p 13 1 ) 

J In speaking of this humiliating trntr Eutropnis "nestis n good 
notion of the political honesta of the Horn ms, b\ censuring loinn for 
not tmmcdi itch breaking the treat! . and renewing the w ir ns thi Ro- 
mans had done in all former occano is, immedi itch lie lnd escaped 
from the dangerous position which had compelled lum to conclude it 
— Ihstor Rom Brenar \ 17 The capitulation of Clostcr-Sectu, 
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the Persians, (if we except two short intervals,) 
as it had remained for the two previous centuries 
with the Romans, a strong bulwark against 
hostile encroachments 
On the third occasion of Sapor's attack, unu- 
sual means were resorted to to obtain possession 
of the place. At the stated season of the meltino- 
of the snows in Armenia, the course of the river 
Mygdomus was, by the labour of the Persians, 
stopped below the town, and the waters were 
confined on every side b}’ solid mounds of earth 
On this artificial lake, a fleet of armed vessels, 
filled with soldiers and heavy engines of war, 
was launched, and the accumulated pressure of 
the waters made a portion of the avails give way 
Nevertheless, the monarch failed of success, 
and Nisibis retained its character as an in- 
expugnable stronghold.* 

Under one of his predecessors, Sapor I , the 
Shahpur of the Persians, Mirkhond informs us 
that a miracle placed the town m the hands ol 
the Persian. Monarch Wearied with the siege, 
Shahpur commanded his army to unite m sup- 
plication to the Supreme Being for its conquest, 
and while they were imploring the aid of hea- 
ven, the wall fell down before them, and their 
faith and devotion received a signal reward f 

dunn» the seven years’ war, for a suspension of arms m the north of 
Germany, and the convention ofEl-Ansh m 1800, for the evacuation of 
Egypt by the French armies, have called forth the opinion of modem 
jurists on the general question See Wheaton’s Elements of Interna- 
tional Law Vol 11 pp 120 — 122, and Flassan’s, Histoire de la Diplo- 
matie Frangaise, Tom VI pp 9/ — 107 

* Gibbon, Decline and Pall, Vo! III.p 141 
f Malcolm, History of Persia, Vol I p 77 
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Nisibis is now but a small and insignificant 
place, with scarcely more than one hundred 
houses, but it is surrounded with ruins which 
attest its former magnificence * 

The facts above 1 elated, with refeience to 
the many obstinate defences of Nasibln, show 
how natural it was that a credulous onental 
wnter should lesort to the marvellous to ac- 
count for such unusual success as attended the 
arms of the Arabs m the seventeenth yeai of 
the Hijii 

The passage against which the captious op- 
ponent of Abdu-l-Kadir took exception, runs 
thus m the Taiikh-i-Alfi, m the Annals of the 
seventh year after the death of Muhammed. 
Very few of the Aiabic lnstoiians notice the 
circumstance lecoided in it, noi do Ocklev, 
Price, Gibbon, or Marigny mention it 

“The army of Islam sat eight months before 
the fort of Nasibln Now, in and around that 
city, there were exceedingly large black scor- 
pions, and no man who was bitten by them 
escaped with Ins life The Arab Geneial con- 
sequently gave oiders that a thousand small 
jars should be filled with these reptiles, enclosed 
in loose mould around them, and that they should 
be thrown at night into the city by the engines 
As the jars bioke when they fell on the gi ound, 
the scoipions crawled out, and killed every one 
whom they stung. In the morning the gairison 

* Jahan-mimd, p 43S Niebuhr 1 ogages, Yol II pp .100 — 309 
Compare nho Mminert, Geographic d Grach t md Bon Vol V u 
pp 216 — 219. Ritter, Erdkunde r on 4sun, Vol 1 II i pp 12S — 
116 
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were so dispirited, and found themselves reduced 
to such extremities, that they could no longer 

* v? 

hold the fort. The Musulmans taking advan- 
tage of their consternation, made a sudden 
assault, broke open the gates, and slew several 
v ho had escaped the venom of the scorpions 
It is said that in the time of Noshirwan the fort 
of jXasibm was captured in precisely the same 
way." 

If we concur with the objector, and hesitate 
to receive this narrative as true, we may perhaps 
be able to explain it in some other more rational 
manner. In the first place, it may occur to us as 
not altogether improbable, that this story owes 
its origin to the use of the propelling machine 
called the “Scorpion,' 1 which we learn from 
Vegetius,* was so called, because it threw small 
javelins with fine points which occasioned death 
Others say because the darts were poisoned f 
Later writers may have copied the statement. 
and put an interpretation upon it suited to their 
own comprehensions. It is to be observed that 
the Scorpion was used, even in Europe, as late 
as 1428 A. D.f 

There seems to be another way of accounting 
for this improbable story, if we reject the literal 
meaning of the words, by supposing that a 
combustible composition, formed of some bitu- 
minous substances, was used upon the occasion 
We know from several excellent authorities, 

* De re ruhtari IV 32 
T E^chenburg, 3Iari.al p 514 
y Muraton, Script Iial Tom XXI, 215 
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that for many years before the invention of 
gunpowder, such substances were used m war- 
faie, and, what is still moie lemarkable, that 
the cases m which they were enveloped wcie 
known by the name of Scot pious Casnr' gives 
■us the following extract fiom an Egyptian Geo- 
grapher, called Shahabu-d-Dm,'j who flounshed 
about A D 1250 “ Bodies, m the foim of 

Scoiptons, bound round, and filled with nitrous 
powder, glide along, making a gentle noise, then 
they explode, and throw out flames But 
there are others which, cast into the an, stretch 
along like a cloud, roaring horribly as thunder 
loais, and on all sides vomiting out flames, 
they burst, and bum, and reduce to cinders 
whatever comes m their way ” It is also a 
very curious coincidence, that the ancient In- 
dian weapon, or locket, called Satagni, with 
the etymological meaning of the hundred-sl ayei , 
should also signify a Scoipion J 

As there will be occasion again to allude to 
the early use of gunpowder in the East, tlieie 
is no need to dwell upon this passage fiom the 
Egyptian author with anj^ reference to that 
subject It is merely adduced heie, to show 
the undoubted use at an early period ol a com- 
bustible, called a Scoi pion 

Now, it is lemaikable that Dion Cassius in 
speaking of the expedition of Alexandei »Se- 

* Btbhoth Arab Hisp Vol II p 7 

f Beringtcm c"es his name ns Lbn I mllil, but thnt onh sbous his 
parentage — Likrary History of the middle ages, p 4 JS 

J See U ilson’s Sanscrit Dictionary \ y |, and Ilalhed s Code of 

Gentco Laws p hi. 
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venis against Atra, which was close to Nisibis. 
says that, in the last extremity, the Atrem 
defended themselves by throwing Naphtha* both 
upon the besiegers and upon their engines, by 

which they were burnt and destroyed. 

* •* 

Three hundred years before this, the same 
author tells us, that when Lucullus was besie^- 
ing Tigranocerta, not fifty milesf from Nisibis, 
“ the barbarians” defended themselves by 
throwing Naphtha balls against the engines 
“ This substance is bituminous, and so inflam- 
mable that it burns to ashes everj T thing on 
which it impinges, nor is it easily extinguished 
by any thing wet 

Nor can we wonder that these noxious imple- 
ments “ fed with naphtha and asphaltus” should 
have been so frequently and so early used in 
Mesopotamia ; for from the Persian Gulf to the 
Euxme, from the Dead Sea, where asphaltum 
floats on the water, to Baku on the Caspian, 
where naphtha streams spontaneously through 
the surface of the soil, and where a boiling 
lake emits constant flames, the whole county 
is impregnated with bituminous matter, which 
is especially abundant on the banks of the 
Tigris and Euphrates^ — so that if the Scorpions 

* -b txr$a\-aocs (Thorns Hist Rom lrrv 11 ) “of which,' 

he adds, “ I hare already written” — alluding probably to the passage 
mentioned in the nest paragraph of the text 
T Tacitus says thirty-seven miles Anna l xv 4 
t Dioms Fragment a 17S, ex Xiphihno The same author, in his 
life of Caligula, tells us of that Emperors having a machine, which 
projected a stone, accompanied with tfaundenngs and lightnings 
§ Rich, Fundgruben des Orients, Vol. Ill p 16! , See 
spectinu the immortal fire m Lyons, Pim Fat Hist II 106 
masios, Ezsrcitdat Plsr.iar, pp 244, 245, and Beckmann’s notes tot e 
treatise De Mtrabihbus Auscvltationibus, attributed to Aristotle, p 
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alluded to by Abdu-l-Kadir were combustible, 
there would be no great improbability m the 
narrative 

But if we 1 eject these solutions as too elabo- 
rate and remote, we must fall back upon the 
literal interpretation, and, improbable as it is, 
there are many reasons to encourage us to main- 
tain that it is strictly true 

In the first place, the application of living 
scoipions to such an improbable purpose would 
not be altogether a novel stratagem The 
Tarikh-i-Yemini tells us, that Khalaf defended 
himself m the foit of Ark, by throwing from 
his Catapults snakes upon the besieging army 
The following occurs at p 37 of the litho- 
graphed edition • — 

te Hk I j cAAU Ctfj] Jhl ) b Ip lALu) jJJL; 

* S* s ° s f fi ^ ' *9 ! ° 

dy) ^ hi') <_ys-’ b oJ y cylyr'J y U> 

- " ' ' ' , ' , 

✓ ✓ / ' / «■ / < ** " 

aJLWI X UA Ijk jJolu ^Uu h 1 y ^yUjb yu } J J 

M de Sacy,* m abstracting this passage from 
the translation of Jerbadkhdni, says “ lls lan- 
<joient sm les troupes de Hossam des cruches 
remplies de scorpions et de reptiles vemmeux ” 
For this there is no authority m the original , 
but Raslndu-d-din also says in his Januu-t- 

* Notice * ct Exlrmt s Tom. II , p oJ? 

Z 
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Tawarikh, that scorpions, as well as snakes, 
were used npon the occasion. At fol. 8 of his 
History of Sultdn Mahmud we read 


UyXw aiiAlw ^,l£< j j lAA®* 

^ J (*«J r j 

4* e/^ 


Abu-I-feda, Mlrkhond, and the Tabakat-i- 
Isdsiri have nothing on the subject. 

Cornelius Repos and Justin inform us, that by 
means precisely similar Hannibal dispersed the 
superior fleet of Eumenes. 

“ Imperavit (Hannibal) quam plurimas vene- 
natas serpentes vivas colligi, easque in vasa 
fictilia conjici. Harum cum confecisset mag- 
nam multitudinem, die ipso, quo facturus erat 
navale prselium, classiarios convocat, hisqne 
prascipit, omnes ut in una m JEumenis reds con- 
currant navem, a casteris tan turn satis habeant 
se defen dere ; id facile illos serpen tium multi- 
tudine consecuturos/ * 

Then again we find the Atreni, noticed 
above, making use of this very mode of defence 
against the troops of the Roman Emperor 
Herodian says,f (and Gibbon| has declared 
his account of this reign to be rational and 
moderate, and consistent with the general his- 

* Cornel, Nep Hannibal, 10 See also^Fnstm Hist. Philipp XS3H J 
-f Tins passage and the one grren from Dion Cassms refer to the 
same expedition We need not star to enquire whether the difference 
of the accounts arises from omission or contradiction 
X See Decline and Fall, VoL I. p 26/. 
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lory of the age,) “They cast upon them large 
buds and jioisonous animals* which flutteied 
befoie their eyes, and penetrated every part 
of their bodies that was exposed,” * * * “ so that 
moie perished by these means than by dnect 
attacks of the enemy. 

Fiontmus also speaks of this mode of Avar- 
fare in his book of stratagems and we read of 
something like it being practised by the Soanes, 
a people of Colchis, near Caucasus, who en- 
deavouied to suffocate, with poisonous exhala- 
tions, those enemies, with whom they could 
not contend m close combat as well as at the 
sieges of Jotopata and Jerusalem, when dead 
bodies of men and horses were thrown by the 
Avar-maclnnes on the besieged || 

Moreover, we know from unquestionable tes- 
timony, that scorpions abound so much in the 
neighbourhood of Nasibin, as to be the object of 
special remark by Oriental Geographers 

Istakliri, or the author translated by Ouseley, 
speaking of Kurdan, close to Nasibin, says — 
“ It produces deadly scorpions ; and the lull 
on which it stands abounds in serpents, whose 
stings occasion death ”^[ 

Abh-l-feda, quoting Azizi, says, “At Nasi- 
bin there is an abundance of white loses, but a 


* The Mf}o\&r 0jjp(£>' refers most probnbh to scorpions, and though 
it must be confessed the use of t<5£oXa> is ambiguous, vet ulicn coupled 
w itli frrjpiai’, the poisonous nature of the missile is cwdent. 
f ITcrodiam Histor Roman, Lib III c. 9 
j Sex Jul Frontini Stratagevmtic, Lib IV c. 7 
§ Stmbo, Geograph Lib XI c 2 
|| Josephus, Bell Jttd, Lib III c 7 — 9 
*[[ Ouselcj’s Oriental Geography, p 5b 

z 2 
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red rose is not to be seen There are also deadly 
scorpions.”* 

Edrisi also notices, m his geographical work, 
the deadly scorpions of Nasibin'j' 

Taking, therefore, into consideration these 
concurrent testimonies to the fact of venomous 
reptiles being sometimes used in warfare, and to 
their abundance in the vicinity of Nasibin, we 
may pronounce m favor of Abu-l-Khdir and his 
Arab authorities, and declare him justified in 
exclaiming, “ that he had not been guilty of any 
fabrication, that he had seen the anecdote m 
books, and had written accordingly ; and that, 
as the accuracy of his statement has been fully 
verified, he is, by God’s grace, relieved from 
the charge of invention ” 

* Geographie d Aboulfifda, p 283 
t Recueii d Yoy et d j\16n Tom VI p 150 
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Note E 
On Rusdai 

The passage in the text, (p. 153) would seem to 
imply that Kusdar was a city of India, and it is 
so called by Abu-l-feda and Cazvini The 
compiler of the Taiikh-i-Alfi copies the whole 
of his narrative, with only a few verbal altera- 
tions, fiom the Rauzatu-s-Safa, but the first 
clause is an addition of his own, from which it 
appears that Kusdar was by him thought to be 
the first city conqueied m India, but as it was 
so remote fiom Jaipal’s possessions, it does not 
seem probable that its capture could have in- 
spired him with such fear for his own safety as 
the text lepresents, nor is it proper at any 
period to place the borders of India so fai to 
the west. 

The name of this town is so differently spelt 
by different authors, that it is not often easy to 
lecognize it in its various disguises 

Its position is sufficiently indicated by the 
Tarlkh-i-Yemim,* which, speaking of a penod 
subsequent to that noticed in the text, tells us 
that when Mahmud thought it necessary to 
chastise the Governor of Kusdar, because lie 
uould not pay his tribute, he gave out that he 

* See nlso Tdrllh-i-Yem(m, Litli Ed p 31C 
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was going on an expedition to Herat, and bad 
marched as far as Bust on that route, in order 
to disguise his intention, when he suddenly 
turned off towards Kusdar, and came so unex- 
pectedly upon it, that the rebellious Governor 
came out and supplicated for pardon, and was 
reinstated after paying a considerable fine, as a 
penalty for his disobedience. 

Kusdar lies to the south of Bust, and is the 
present Khozdar of our maps, the capital of 
Jhal&wan in Beluchistan.* It is spelt both 
and j\cy*s5, according to Abu-l-feda, but both 
he and Sadik Isfahan! prefer the former The 
latter however is the most usual mode of spell- 
ins it 

Von Hammert says that Wilken is correct 
in writing it Kasdar, but this is by no means 
authorized by either of the two Geographers 
mentioned above. Sadik Isfahan!); spells it 
Kisdar, and Ab6-l-feda§ Kusdar, and to his au- 
thority we must defer, as he is so very careful id 
specifying the vowel-points. Briggs calls it in 
one place Kandahar, m another Khoozdar.li The 
Nubian Geographer calls it Kardan Fardan, ,< 
and Cazvini, Kasran Kasran.*^ M. Petis de la 
Croix calls it Custar, and M. Silvestre de Sacy 

Cosdar.ft 


* Wasson, Bulochistcm, Afghanistan, and Panj ab, Vol II. p 41. 
T Gemaldtsaal der Libensbeschretbimgert, VoL IV p 106 
\ Tahrimu-l-Bulddn, p 122 

§ Gdcgrapkie d Aboufeda, Texte Arabe, pp. 34S, 349 
P Briggs’ Fertshta, Vol L pp 15, 123 
V Giogrcpha Xubiensts, pp 64, 67, 6 3_ 

** Gildemeister, De rebus Indicts, p 174 
ft Xottces tt Extr. d MSS , Toro IV pp 332,391. 
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When Ibn Haukal visited the valley of Smd, 
he found Kusd&r under a separate government, 
and during the whole period of Arab occupa- 
tion it was considered a place of importance. 
He describes it as a city and district between 
Tiiran and Sind Kusdar is frequently men- 
tioned by Bil&dori, as will be noticed here- 
after, when we come to the period of the Arab 
conquest of Smd He quotes an Arabic poet, 
Avho thus rapturously speaks of its merits. 

“Almonder has descended into his tomb at 
Kusdar, deprived of all commerce with people 
endowed with reason.” 

“ What a beautiful country is Kusdar 1 how 
distinguished its inhabitants 1 and how illustri- 
ous both for Ins worldly policy as well as Ins 
religious duties was the man who now lies 
buried in its soil 

* Reranud, Fragments Arabes ct Persans, p 18S Compnre also 
Pottingcr, Travels in Belochistan, p 36 C Ritter, Erdl von Asien, 
Vol VI Parti pp 714,715 Gildemeister, De rebus Indicts, pp 25, 
209 IFten Jahrbucher, No. lxxm p 31. Mirchondi Hislona Gas- 
nevidarum, p 146 
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JJ.X3 

FLTUHU-S-SAIATTN r 

Tlie “Victories of tlie Saltans* 7 would seem, 
if Are may judge by the title, to be a General 
History. It is quoted in the preface of the 
Tabakat-i-Akberi as one of the authorities on 
which that history is founded 

Fenshta, under the reign of Ghaiasu-d-Dm 
Tughlak, quotes this anecdote from it. 

" As the king was near the hills of Tirhut, the Baja appeared 
m arms, but was pursued into the woods Finding his army 
could not penetrate them, the king alighted from his horse, 
called for a hatchet, and cut down one of the trees with Ins own 
hand. The troops, on seeing this, applied themselves to work 
with such spint, that the forest- seemed to vanish before them 
They arrived at length at the fort, surrounded by seven ditches 
faB of water, and defended by a high wall The king invested 
the place, filled up the ditches, and" destroyed the wall in three 
weeks The Raja and his family were taken, and great booty was 
obtained, and the government of Tirhut was conferred upon 
Ahmed Khan ” 

Briggs observes in a note, “ I understand 
this is a compilation of little authority, and 
may be ranked with the Jamiu-l-Hikaiat, or 
other collections of historical romances 
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XXI. 




KHAZAINU-L-FUTLTH 


The “ Treasuries of Victones,” is also one of 
the authorities quoted m the preface to the 
Tabakat-i-Akberi It does not appear to what 
paiticular reigns this work is devoted, but its 
name would seem to show that it is a General 
History- 

Amir Kliusru, of Dehh, wrote a prose work, 
to which he gave this name, — without any rea- 
son appaiently, for it contains nothing histori- 
cal, and is filled with poetical fancies It is 
the same as is mentioned in the Mirat-i-Aftab- 
numti and in the other biographies of that poet, 
under the name of Tarikh-i-Alai 

Another woik of this name has been written 
by a more modern author of Dehli, a Hindu — in 
which the victories of Lord Lake are celebrated 
in grandiloquent and veibose, but not very" 
elegant, Peisian 
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TABAKA'T-I-AKBERF. 

Tins is one of the most celebrated histories 
of India, and is the first that was composed up- 
on a new model, in which India alone forms the 
subject matter of the work, to the exclusion of 
the histones of other Asiatic countries. 

Notwithstanding that Ferishta pronounces 
this work defective, he has borrowed from it 
veiy freely, and has formed his own history of 
Hindustan and the Deccan entirely on the same 
plan It has been of great service also to other 
compilers, who have followed m the same track. 
To this work the author of the Muntakhabu-t- 
Tawarikli confesses himself chiefly indebted for 
the relation of all events down to A. H. 1002, 
styling the work as the author himself does, 
Tabakdt-i-Akbershahi. It is also known as 
the Tarikh-i-Nizami, under which name it 
is also quoted in the Muntakhabu-t-Tawarikb r 
as well as in the Makhzan-i- Afghani, and the 
author himself observes it as a fortunate coinci- 
dence, that the word Nizami represents the 
date of composition- In the Rauzatu-t-Tahirin 
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it appears to be called the Tarikh-i-Sultan 
Nizami But the name by which it is best 
known m literary circles is the Tabakat-i-Ak- 
beil The compiler of the Salrihii-l-Akhbar 
attributes another work on Indian Histoiy, un- 
dei the name of Tarikli-i-frick, to the author of 
the Tabakat-i-Akberi, but I am not aware that 
there is any good authority foi the statement 
Nizamu-d-dm Ahmed, the author of the Taba- 
k&t-i-Akberi, assigns as the reason for composing 
Ins work, that there was no history extant ivlnch 
comprehended the tiansactions of the whole of 
India, “ which is understood to be one-fourth 
part of the whole woild,” and that all the minor 
kingdoms, of which there wei e separate histo- 
nes, had lately been absorbed into the domi- 
nions of Ins Majesty, “who I trust may live till 
lie is mastei of the seven climes r ’ He quotes 
twenty-lime different works as his standard 
authorities, and states in Ins pieface that he 
brings down the history till the 37 th year of 
Akbei s leign, 01 A H 1001, — but in the 
body of the work he records the events of 
another yeai, and expresses a hope that he 
may live to cany on the work to a later period 

Contents 

Tins work contains an Introduction, nine Books, and a Con- 
clusion 

The Introduction consists of some general remarks on the 
ancicut History of India and the Hindus 

Book I — The Iliston of the first nnasion of India bi the 
Mohammedans, and Memoirs of the Ghaznevide d\ nasty, from 
A D 975 to 1186 , pp 6 — 3G 

Book II — The Histon of the Ivinas of Delih, from the con- 
quest of that citi hi the Muhnmniedans, to A D 1 a9J, being 
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the thirty-eighth year of the reien of the Emperor Alber vn 
36 — 7S0. 1 “ 

Book III — The History of the Deccan, or Memoirs of the 
Kings of Golconda and Bijapur, from the establishment of the 
Mohammedans in that country, to A. D. 1593 , pp 780 — S/6 

Book IT — The History of the Princes of Gujrit, till the 
subjection of that country by Akber, A. D. 1572 , pp fc77 — 1090 

Book 1 — The History of Bengal, from A D 1243 to 1522, 
mhen it vr.as annexed to the empire of Debh, bv the 2 rms of 
Bdber, pp 1090 — 1101. 

Book VI — Memoirs of the Princes of Malwa, from A. D 
1436 to 1559, when it was rednced by Akber; pp 1101 — 1191 

Book k II — The Historv of the Province of Sind, for a period 
of 236 rears, till reduced by Akber in A D. 1572, pp 1191 — 12 02 

Book Till — Memoirs of the Princes of Jaunpur from A. D 
1465 to 1 559, when restored to the empire of D=hn bv Akb=r, 

pp 1202— 1216. 

Bool IX — The History of the Province of Mnltdn, for a 
period of 245 rears, till reduced bv Akber, A D 1572, pp 1250 
— I29S. 

Conclusion — On the Geography, Topography, and Climate of 
India 

Size — Folio, containing 129S pages, of 21 lines to a page.* 

The 3Iasiru-l-Umra gives the following ac- 
count of our author. 

Khwajah Xizamu-d-din Ahmed was the son of 
Khwajah 3Iukim Ham', who was one of the 
dependants of His 3Iajesty Baber, and who at 
the latter part of that king's reign, was raised 
to the office of Divan of the Household. 

After the death of Baber, when Gujrat was 
conquered by Humaiydn, and the province oi 
Aiunedabad was entrusted to 3Hrza Askeri, 


* This is the drason of the work according to Stewards “ Catalogue 
of Tiph Saltan's Ldirarv,” but it contains born more and less than 
I have seen m other copies In them as in the author 1 s own P~ e 'T' 
the History of the Gnaznendes forms the Introduction, and one of tee 
Books is cevoted to a History of Cashmir, comprised in 64 page 
The author savs, that the conclusion is devoted to the description o 
certain remarkable peculiarities of Hindustan, and various wise savs 
and modem instances. I have not seen tbj portion Ifvrecllo'v- 
pages for this, the entire work would amount to 131S pages 
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Khwajak Mukim was appointed Wazir to the 
Mirza He accompanied Humaiyun to Agia, 
when that monarch fled with precipitation after 
his defeat by Slier Khan Sur at Cliaunsa The 
Kliwa]ak subsequently served under Akber. 

His son, Nizamu-d-dln, was incomparably 
upright, and excelled all his contempoianes m 
administrative knowledge, as well as in the 
clearness of Ins intellect 

It is stated in the Zaklnratu-1-Khawanm, that, 
at the opening of his caieei, he was appointed 
Diwan of the Household by Akber, but this 
statement has not been found in any other woi k 
In the 29 th yeai of Akber s reign, when the 
Government of Gujiat was entrusted to I’timad 
Khan, the Khwajali was appointed to the office 
of Bakhshi of that piovince, and when Sultan 
Muzaffar of Gujrat eugaged in hostilities, I’timad 
Khan left the Khwfij ah’s son, together with his 
own, to piotect the city, he himself with the 
Khwajali having quitted it, with the object of 
bringing ovei Skakabu-d-din Ahmed Khan from 
Katliri, which is situated at the distance of 40 
miles from Ahmedabad ; but during their absence 
the city fell into the hands of the insurgents, 
and the house of the Khwajali ivas plundeied 
After this, in a battle which was fought with 
those tuibulent people, the Khwajak used his 
best exertions to quell the msuiiection with his 
small bodv of tioops, in conjunction with Slialia- 
bu-d-din Khan and I timad Khan, but without 
success ; and he therefoie retreated to Pattan 
On the occasion of the Khali Khanan s 
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attack upon MuzafFar Gujrati, at Bir Ganj, 
about six miles from Ahmedabad, the Khwajah 
was appointed at the head of a detachment 
to attack the enemy from the rear, but m this 
action he again did not achieve any success, 
though he used his best exertions 

Nizamu-d-dm continued for a long time Bakh- 
shi of the province of Gujrat. 

In 998 A H , and the 34 th year of the reign, 
when the government of Gujrat was entrusted 
to Khan Azam, Subahdar of Malwa, and Jaun- 
pur was bestowed upon Khan Klianan, m lieu 
of his Jagir of Gujrat, Nizamu-d-din Ahmed 
was summoned to the king’s presence; upon 
which occasion, with a number of camel-riders, 
he accomplished 1200 miles by foiced marches, 
and arrived at Lahore* on the festival of the 
35 th anniversary of the coronation 

His camel-riders and retinue being an object 
of great attraction and wonderment, the king 
expressed a desire to inspect them, and as he 
was much gratified at this exhibition of the 
Khwaj ah’s taste and ingenuity, he conferred 
great honors upon him. 

In the year 37 th of the reign, when Asaf Khan 
Mirza Ja’far Bakhshi Begi was ordered to de- 
stroy Jalala Raushani, the Khwajah was ap- 
pointed to the post of Bakhshi. 

In the 39 th year of the leign, corresponding 
with 1003 H., when the king was out on a hunt- 


* The Wakiat-i-Mushtald (MS fol 204 r ) says, that the part> 
completed this distance of 600 coss m 12 dajs, l e at the rate o 
100 miles a daj 
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ing excursion, theKhwajah was attacked vith a 
severe fever at Shaliam AH, wliicli reduced him 
very much His sons obtained permission 
from the king to convey him to Lahore, but 
as soon as they armed at the banks of the 
Ravi, the Khwajah expired, and “ the crocodile 
of death dragged him into the sea of annihila- 
tion.” 

Nizamu-d-dm is the compiler of the Tabakat- 
i-Akberi * * * * “ Since this 

work cost the author much care and reflection in 
ascertaining facts and collecting materials, and 
as Mir Ma sum Bhakari and other persons of 
note afforded their assistance m the compilation, 
it is entitled to much credit It is the first history 
which contains a detailed account of all the Mu* 
hammedan princes of Hindustan. * * * 

From this work Muhammed Kasim Ferishta 
and others have copiously extracted, and it forms 
the basis of their histones, deficiencies being 
supplied by additions of their own ; but the Ta- 
bakat occasionally seems at variance with the 
accounts given by the celebrated Abu-l-Fazl. It 
is therefore left to the reader to decide which of 
the two authors is the most entitled to credit ’ 

Abid Khan, one of his sons, was favoured u ith 
frequent marks of distinction by His Majesty 
Jehangir, and was employed by him m various 
capacities 

The office of Bakhshi of the Subah of Guj- 
rat, which devolved on him by hereditary right, 
was resigned, owing to a disagreement between 
him and Abdullah Khan Firoz Jang, Goier- 
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nor of that province, by whom he was most 
shamefully treated. 

After resigning the appointment, he took only 
two sheets, the one wrapped round his waist, 
and the other round his head, as if prepared 
for burial, and went thus before Jehanmr ac- 
companied by several Takiya Moghuls. 

This mark of his humiliation was approved 
of by the king, and he was pardoned. 

He was afterwards appointed an immediate 
attendant of the kin?, through the recom- 
mendation of the heir apparent, and was sub- 
sequently promoted to the office of Diwan of 
that prince. While holding this emplojment, 
he, with Shenf Khan Bakhshi and several 
others of the body-guard, was killed at Ak- 
bernasar m Bengal, m a battle foudit by the 
prince on the burial ground, where the body of 
the son of Ibrfihim Khdn Fateh Jang was in- 
terred. 

Abid KMn had no son His son-m-law, 
Muhammed Sherif, was for a short time Gover- 
nor of a strong fortress in the Deccan, and was 
afterwards appointed Hajib (chamberlain) of 
Haiderabad, m which capacity he passed the 
remainder of his days till his death * 

Abdu-l-Kadir, who, like many others, was as 
staunch a friend, as he was a bitter foe, gives 
a very favorable account of Kizamu-d-dm. He 
says that m carrying into effect his projects of 
economy, Kizamu-d-din gave offence to Kalich 
Khan, but that he received such unqualified 

* Mdsmi-l-Umrd s v Khvrajah Niz&mu-d-dm 
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support from the Emperor, who entertained the 
highest opinion of lus zeal and integrity, that 
his opponent, together with Ins adherents, were 
soon piovided for m distant posts, instead of being 
kept at Court, to frustrate the endeavours of > 
Nizamu-d-din to introduce reform into the de- 
paitments under Ins control. 

“ Nizamu-d-din,” continues Abdu-l-Kadir, 

“ left a good name behind lnm I was especially 
attached to him by the ties both of religion and 
fnendship Teais of sonow fell fiom my eyes, 
and I beat my breast with the stone of despan 
After a short time, I bowed in lesignation to 
the heavenly deciee, but was so much afflicted 
by the beieavement, that I vowed I would nevei 
thereafter cultivate a new fnendship with any 
other man.” 

“He died on the 23id of Safai, 1003, and 
was buried in Ins own garden at Lahore There 
was not a diy eye at Ins death, and there was no 
person who did not, on the day of Ins funeial, 
call to mind Ins excellent qualities, and who 
did not hold between Ins teeth the back of the 
hand of the grief ” 

“ The following Chronogram lecoids the date 
of Ins death . — 

“ M'nza Nizamu-d-dmhas depaited ; in haste, 
but with honor, has he gone to his final doom. 
His sublime soul has fled to the celestial 
legions, and Kadiu has found the date of Ins 
death in these woids, ‘ A jewel without price has 
left this woild '* ” 

* Muntnkhabu-t-TawanUi, (MS fol, 190 r ) 

'2 n 
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Extracts 

Upon the death of Sabuktigin, his eldest son, Am!r Ismail, 
placed himself on the thione of his deceased father, and deter- 
mined on depriving Amir Mahmud of his heritage Amir Mah- 
mud overcame him m fight, and ascended the throne of his fa- 
ther 

He marched his army towards Balkh, and took possession of 
Khorasan. He expelled his contemptible enemies from that 
country, and on the report of his conquests spreading far and 
wide, the Khalif of Baghdad, named Alhader bdlah Abbas, sent 
him a valuable Khilat of such distinction as no Khahf had ever 
before presented to any King The Khahf was also pleased to 
bestow upon him the titles of Ammn-l-Millat and Yeminn-d- 
Dmlah 

At the end of Zi-l-k’ad, A. H 390, Sultan Mahmud proceeded 
from Balkh to Herat, whence marching on Slstan, he reduced to 
subjection the ruler of that place, named Khalaf Bra Ahmed, 
and after visiting Ghazni, proceeded to Hindustan There he 
captured several forts, and on returning to Ghazni, contracted 
a nuptial alliance with flak Khan, and settled on him the forts 
m question 

In the month of $haww£l, A H 391, Sultan Mahmud march- 
ing again towards Hindustan, reached Pershawnr (Peshawar) with 
ten thousand horse Bij& Jaip&l opposed him with ten thou- 
sand horse, a considerable body of foot, and three hundred ele- 
phants 

The two adverse armies displayed much valour, hut Saltan 
Mahmud at length was victorious He took R6jd Jaipil pn- 
soner, together with fifteen of Ins adherents, consisting of his 
sons and relatives Five thousand infidels fell on the field of 
battle It is said that there was a necklace of precious stones 
(called Mala, m Hindi) around the neck of Jaipal, valued by 
those who saw it at one hundred and eighty thousand dinirs 
His relatives also had around their necks very valuable necklaces 

This victory was achieved on Saturday, S* Mnhamrn, A H 
392 

The victor afterwards marched against the Fort of Hind, in 
which JaipSl resided, which he succeeded in capturing 

At the commencement of spring he returned to Ghazni I n 
the month of Muharram A H 393, be proceeded agam to 
Ststin, reduced Khalaf to obedience, and after bringing him to 
Ghazni, marched back to Hindustan, with the intention of attach- 
ing Bh&tta, at which place he arrived by way of Multan The 
Pay a of this place, named Bajjar, boasted much ot the grew- 
nnmber of his soldiers, of his elephants, and of the strength o 
his forts, and leaving his army to oppose the Sultan, he himse 
fled with a small number of his followers to the banks of the 
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Indus The Sultan, on the receipt of this information, detached 
a body of troops against the RajA, who on finding he was sur- 
rounded, hilled himself with a poniard His head was brought to 
the Sultan, who afterwards put many dependants of the vanquish- 
ed Raj A to the sword, and carrying with him considerable booty 
m sla\es, elephants and precious articles, the produce of India, 
returned to Ghazni 

* * * * * * 

In A H 423, KhwAjah Ahmed, son of Hasan, obtained the 
kingdom, and KhwAjah Abu Nasr Ahmed, son of Muhnmmed 
Abdu-s-Samnd, who was celebrated for his wisdom and mti licet, 
having been appointed AVaz'ir under him, he went to KliwArnzm, 
rcpeopled that country, and returned to the court of Annr 
Mas’iid at Ghazni In the year 424, he proceeded to Hin- 
dustan, and laid siege to the fort of Sarsi, which is situated 
near a pass which leads to Cashmir, captured that fort, obtained 
much booty, and then returned to Ghazni In 425, lie marched 
to Asal and SAri The natives first attempted to oppose him, 
but were soon brought to obedience by the vnliant army of 
Ghnznl, and AmA-Kallhha, chief of TibnstAu, acknowledged sub- 
mission by agreeing to read the Khutba in the name of Amir 
Mas’ud, and sent his son Rahman and Ins nephew' Sharvin, son 
of SurkhAb, to KarukAn Amir Mas’iid now armed at NaisliApur 
on Ins way to Ghazni, the natives of which place complained to 
lnm of the grievous oppression they had suffered at the liamls ol 
the TurkomAus 

* * * * 4. * 

In A H 426, Amir Mas’ud had no sooner reached Ghazni, 
than he was informed that Ahmed, son of Bin.dtigm had 
rebelled , he therefore sent BAtha, son of Muhnmmed Lnlb, 
an officer of the Hindu troops, against lnm, and upon the 
meeting of the contending parties, a battle ensued, m wlutb 
Batha fell, and Ins forces were dispersed, Amir Mas’ud, upon 
henring this, scntTilnk, son of Jniscn, Commander-in-chief of the 
Hindus, ngninst lnm He defeated Ahmed, aud cut ofT the noses 
and cars of all those who fell into Ins hands Ahmed fled to 
Mansvira in Sind, and, while crossing themer, was drowned m 
the foaming stream When the current carried Ins bod) to the 
bank, his head was cut off, aud taken to Tilnk, who sent it to 
Amir Mas’ud at Ghazni 

In 427 H the new palace was completed, and in it a throne was 
placed, oi er which a crown, set with precious stones, and weighing 
scicnti maunds, was suspended by golden chains "When the 
king sat on the throne, he put the suspended crown oier Ins head, 
and held a public DarbAr In this same icir, he* granted a 
Drum and Banner to Mnmliid, sent lnm to Balkh, and lninsilf 
marched at the head of his nrim tow aids Hindustan On 
Ins arrival at Hansi, lie captured that fort, and obtained con- 
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reduced by the power and perseverance of the Sultan, that he 
took away no less than 100,000 captnes, from which circumstance 
the value of the other booty may be conceived * 

He died in the year 481 II and reigned thirty years, though 
Binuknti assigns to him forty-two years f 

jj. * * 4 * v 

Sultfin Aldu d-Din acting with the co-operation of Ins ndvisers, 
resumed every village which was held in Wnkf, m InMm, or in 
Milk, and resorted to ever)' kind of subterfuge to possess hinisill 
of all the money which his subjects had acquired, and to throw 
it into the Royal Treasury. The people were consequently 
reduced to the greatest distress, and were m want even ot daily 
sustenance They were unable to utter even the names of oppo- 
sition and rebellion, for spies were m eiery district, eveiy street, 
and every house, and to such an evtent was this system of es- 
pionage earned, that even the chiefs and nobles were unable to 
meet and converse with one another, for fear of having their 
words misrepresented. 

£ * * # 

Snltfin Mulinmmed again resorted to Sargdwdrl.J and tried to 
populate the country, and increase the cultivation He esta- 
blished several new rules of administration, to which he gave 
the name of Uslub, and appointed an officer to superintend 
their execution, who had the title of Dewaii Amargoi, but not 
one of these could ever be carried into effect 

One of his schemes was to measure off a space of thirty coss 
square, and direct that, whether at that tune under cultivation, 
or not, nothing but first-class crops should be grown within it, 
and one hundred revenue collectors were directed to mature the 
project Some, naked and destitute, and others actuated b) the 
spirit of avarice, undertook to cultivate upon this principle, on 
the promise of receiving advances in seed and money from the 
Royal Treasury, all of which was expended to satisfy the neces- 
sities of the day, while the recipients calmly awaited the punish- 
ment which they knew must bcfnll them 

Within two years, seventy odd lack of Tankas were advanced 
from the Treasury Had the Sulttin ever returned alive lrom 
lus last expedition, he would nilnlhbly have slam every factor 
and cultiv ator cmplo) cd in this business. 

* Sec note F 

f So docs the Tarikb-i-Guzida The Rnwntu-s-Saf i giv es tlnrtv - 
one tears , Ferishta leaves it doubtful This uncertainty shows how 
dvfectivc the munis of this period arc, which is deeply to he regretted, 
ns lbr-vlum and lus successor arc said to have extended the Muhaui- 
niednn conquests m India further than anv of their predecessors 

J This place is near hninpil nnd Pntiali, on the nght bank of the 
Ganges It was here tins mndnmn made two or three abortive at- 
tempts to establish something like a new Capital 
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Another new scheme of his at Sargdwan was the peremptorr 
dismissal of all the provincial governors and accountants. 

* * * * * * 

The last ridiculous project of Mohammed Tnghleh Sh£h was 
to add to his kingdom the mountains winch intervene between 
Hind and Chin, for which purpose he sent thither Iarue armies 
accompanied by his chief nobles and most experienced com- 
manders, with orders to nse their utmost endeavours to conquer 
every part of the hills When the armies had advanced well into 
the heart of the mountains, the Hindus of those parts closed op 
the roads with rocks, and pat almost all their invaders to the 
sword. The few who survived were summarily punished by 
Sultan Mubamffied 

* * =s= * *. * 

la 794 A H , Nersing, Sar, Dadharan, and Birbh£n, Zermnd-rs 
in the Dii&b, rose m rebellion against the Sultan, who despatched 
Islam Khan to qnell it Xarsmg in a contest with Islam Khan 
was defeated, and many of the infidel were killed The victo- 
rious army then pursued Xarsmg, till he begged for merer, and 
was earned as a pnsoner by Islam Khdn to Debit. 

In the meantime, intelligence being received that Sar and Dad* 
haran had plundered Kasbah Talgrum, the Saltan went there in 
person, and when they heard that the king had approached the 
Black river (K&imaddi) they took shelter m the fort of Etawah 

On his arrival at Etiwah, the infidels, ha nog committed tbeir 
families and effects to the flames, deserted the fort during that 
night and escaped Next day, the king ordered the fort to b; 
demolished, and directed his course towards Canauj, and alter 
punishing the infidels of that place, as well as the Rais of Dal 
mao, he went to Jaiesar, where he built a fortress and gave i* 
the name of Mobammedabad. 

In the month of Rajab of the same year, KbwSjah Jahan, bt> 
vicegerent at the capital, wrote to him to say that Islam Khin 
was preparing to enter the Panjab with the design of creating 
disturbances , the Sultin therefore returned to the capital with 
his army, and ordered Islam Khdn to be brongbt into his pre- 
sence to answer the charge laid against him Isltun Khan dewed 
the charge, but his nephew, a Hindu named Jaju, being at enmit' 
with him, gave a false deposit’on, whereupon the Sultan ordered 
Islam Kbba to be punished, and conferred upon KMn JaKn 
the office of kYazir. The king also despatched Mahk 3lukarnt‘r- 
n-l-Mnlk with an army to Muhammedabad 

In 795 A. H being informed that Sar, Dadharan, Jit - 1D = 
Rathore, and Birbhan, Mokaddam of Bbuiganw, had ruen m 
rebellion, the Sultan deputed Mukarrabu-HMuIk to repress 
it After terms of peace had been agreed upon by the con 
tending parties, Mukarrabu-I-Mulk took the Krus along rnt 1 
him to Canauj and treacherously murdered them Rai >--* r 
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escaped nnd fled to Etdwah, nnd Malik Mnkarrabu-l-Mulk pro- 
cecdcd to Muhnmmedubud 

In the month ofShnwwiil, the Sultan proceeded to Mewaf, and 
plundered it, nnd then returned to Muhanimcddbad Jnlesnr, 
where he fell sick In the meanwhile, hearing that Bahadur 
Nnhir had plundered some of the Tillages m the neighbourhood 
of Delhi, the Sultan chrected his course to Men tit, notwithstand- 
ing the infirm state ot his health 

On Ins arrival at Kotilah, Bnh&dar Nahir came out to oppose 
him, but, being defeated, sought shelter within the fort As 
he had there no hope of safety, he escaped to Jhirrii The 
Sultan then returned to Muhnnimedfibiid in order to superintend 
the building of a palace which he had ordered to be erected, and 
at this place his sickness increased 

In the month of Rab'm-l-Awwnl, he ordered pnnee ITumnivun 
to march against Sarsuti Kokhar, who had revolted and taken 
possession of the fort of Lahore. The Prince was about to set 
out for Lahore, when he was informed ot the Sultfin’s demise, 
which occurred on the l/th of Rnbiu 1-Awwal He therefore gn\e 
up his intention, and remained in the city 

Sultuu Muhammed Shill reigned six years nnd seven months 
* * * * y * 

The i cign of Khizi Khan * 

It is related that Malik Mardan Daulat, one of the Amirs of 
Sultan Firoz Sh&h, had adopted Malik Sulnimnu, the father of 
Ivhizr Khan when he was ail infant, and that one day, in giving 
an entertainment to Amir Snmd Jalul Bukhdri (may God snnetify 
lus tomb !) Malik Mardan Daulat ordered Malik Sulnimiln to 
wash the hands of the assembly, and when he readily got up to 
perform that office, Saiyid Jalol told Malik Mardan Daulat that 
the young man was descended from a Saiyid, nnd that therefore 
it would be unbecoming that he should be ordered to perform so 
menial a service 

Klnzr Kbdn was a virtuous man, of excellent character, and of 
unimpeachable veracity The greatness of his character was a 
sufficient proof of Ins noble origin, “ Although good actions may 
be occasionally performed, yet the hnbitunl exercise of virtue 
depends upon noble origin ” 

In the time of Sultan Firoz Shall, Multan was under the 
government of Mnlik Mardan Daulat, and after his death Mnlik 
Sheikh succeeded to it, but shortly after died After this, the 
goxemment of that country was bestowed bv Sultan Firoz Shah 
upon Khizr Khan, and from that time Klnzr Khan was consi- 
dered one of the most eminent diguitnnes of the state, and, ns 

* This and the preceding Extract cue us a good idea of the disaf- 
fection and annrcln ulneh prevailed, m the neighbourhood of the Ca- 
pital, about the period of 'iniiur s im ision 
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already related, had fought many severe battles, m all of which 
victory was on his side, before he took Dehh on the 1 5th 
Rnbiu-l-Awwal SI 7 A H. °‘ 

Notwithstanding his possessing the substantial power and 
authority of a king, he never assumed the title, hut called him- 
self Amir Ahi He allowed the com to be stamped, and the 
Khutba to be read, m the name of Amir Timur, and subsequently 
in that of iMirzfi Shfih Rukh, but at last the people used to rend 
the Khutba in Kkizr Khfin’s name and to include him also m 
their blessings He appointed Malik Tfiju to the office of W6z5r, 
and bestowed on him the title of Tfijn-1 .Mulk , Saiyid S&hm was 
appointed to SnbSranpur, and the provinces of Multdn and Fateh- 
pdr were bestowed on Abdu-r-Rahim, the adopted son of Muhfc 
Sulaimdn, who was also honored with the title of AMu-I-Mulk. 
Malik Sarwar was nominated to the office of governor of the city , 
Malik Khniru-d-Din Khan to the office of Arm Mamdhk , Malik 
Kallu to the chnrge of the elephants , Malik Diiitd, was appointed 
Chief Secretary , IkhtiSr Khan was sent to administer thegiffairs 
of the Dufib. He also allowed the slaves and dependants cd Sul- 
tan Mahmiid Shdli to contmue to draw their pensions and other 
allowances, and permitted them to reside at their respective 
Jfigirs 

In this same year he sent T&ju-l-Mulk with a strong force to 
Bad&iin and Katehar,* in order to put down the turbulent spirits 
of those provinces Tfiju 1-Mulk, crossing the nvers Jumna and 
Ganges, arrived in Katehnr, and punished the Zemiud&rs of that 
country Rfii Narsmg fled to the jungles of Aunlah, but being at 
last reduced to extremities, he agreed to pay the revenue demanded 
from him. 

Mababat Kh&n, Governor of Badaiin, also offered his submis- 
sion, and after this, Ttiju-d-Din, marching from Badfiiin along 
the banks of the Rahnb, arrived at the ford of Sargdwan, and 
crossing the Ganges there, reached Khor, now called Shamsfi- 
bfid, and punished the uifidels of that place, as well as of Knm- 
pdah, and then, passing through Saldt, reached Kasbah Pddhnm, 
where Hasan Khfin, governor of Rfipn and Hamzah, his brother, 
came to visit him ; Rdi Sar also came to profess Ins obedience, and 
the Kfij&s of Gwfih&r, Raprif and Chandvrtit also oflered to pay 


* Two copies have Kaitbal,but Katehar is meant,— the Hindu name 
of the present province of Rohdkhand At first, the Muhaminednn 
conquerors called all the country to the east of the Ganges, Katehnr, 
but subsequently, when Sambhal and Badaun were made separate 
governments, the country beyond the Ramgangh only was called by 
tiiAt came 

t It appears therefore that there was a Rajfi, as well as a Governor, 
of Rapri, unless we choose to read Sipri, which no copy authorizes 
Rhpri, or Rapri, and Chandwar are on the Jumna, a fen miles helow 
Agra, m a country full of ravines, and well capable of bemg defended 
In a few men agamst thousands. 
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the revenue demanded from them He took the Knsbnli of 
Jnlesar from the Rajputs of Chandwdr, and intrusting it to the 
former Musulmdn chiefs of (hat Knsbnli, appointed Slnkddrs. 
Thence he proceeded to Gwdlidr, and after plundering and deso- 
lating it, took the annual tribute from the Rat of that place, and 
then went to Clinudwdr, and after exacting revenue from Bansmg, 
Zemiuddr of Chandwdr, and the Zenunddrs of Kampil and Pntidb, 
lie returned to Dehli, crossing the Jumna near Chaudwur 

In Jnmudm-l-awwnl it was reported that some Turkomfins of 
the tnbe of Bairam Khan Turkija had treacherously put to 
death Malik Sndlni Ndlur, appointed b\ prince Mubarak Khdu 
to the government of Sirlund, and had also tnken possession of 
the foit of Sirhind Upon this, Kluzr Khun directed Zirak 
Klidn to proceed against them with a large army The Turks 
fled to the mountains, retreating across the river Satlej Zirak 
Klidn pursued them, but being unable to do any thing effective, he 
returned after two months In the month of Rnjnb of the same 
ycnr^/}ienring that Sultdn Alimed of Gujrdt had besieged the 
fort of Nagore, Kluzr Klidn, for the purpose of settling this 
matter, marched in that direction by way of Tiidah, and Sultdn 
Ahmed having returned to his country without ventunng an 
action, Kluzr Khdn directed his course to the city of Nau Urus* 
Jliayin, one of the towns built by Sultdn AlAu-d-din Klnljl Ihds, 
the Governor, came to pay his respects, and Kluzr Kh.in, after 
punishing the insurgents of that district, directed his course to 
Gw dlidr , but as it wns difficult to take the fort, lie contented himself 
with recemng the fixed revenue from the Rdi of Gwahdr, and 
repaired to Bidna, and having levied tnbute from Shams Khdu 
Ujndi, the ruler of that place, returned to Delhi 

Iu the year 820 H intelligence wns received of the rebellious 
proceedings of Tiighdu, with whom some of the Turks who had 
killed Malik Sadhu, were implicated Zirak Khun, the ruler of 
Sdmdnn, was sent to overawe them Upon his approach to 
Samdun the rebels left the fort of Sirhind, and retired towards the 
mountains Malik Ivnindl Bndhnn, who was imprisoned m the 
fort, being thus set at liberty, came to pay his respects 

Zirak Khan pursued the enemy to Bubal, and 1 uglian, the 
chief ot the Turks, came forward to offer Ins submission, agreed 
to pay tribute, and delnered up his son ns a hostage to maintain 
peace, and as lie expelled from Jus presence the 'Turks who had 
nssnssmuUd Malik Sadhu, Zirak Khun returned towards Snmdnn, 
and sent the son and propertx ol 'iughini to Kluzr Khun 

In the veir S21, Kluzr Kli.ui sent Tuju 1-Mulk against Nnrsing, 
the Raja ot lvntelnr, and when his army crossed the Ganges, 
Narsmg abandoned the open country, and took slielteriu the jun- 
gles of Aunlali , but Taju-l-Mulk liming discovered his retreat alter 

* Literalh, the young bride This wns a title occa'ionalh bestowed 
about this time upon a fort which bad never been captured 

2 C 
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rang were entirely dispersed, and many lmd fled for safety to the 
hills m disguise, the main body of the nrmv went into quarters 
Malik Khaim d-Dm returned to the capital, Zirnh Khan to Samdnn, 
and Sultan Shah remained encamped at Riipar Shortly after, 
Sarnng, escaping from the hills, joined TughSn m the Muharram 
ol the year 833, and was treacherously murdered by him. 

During this period, Kluzr Khan, passing his time luxuriously 
m his Palace, appointed Taju-l-Mulk to suppress a rebellion of 
the Zemindars ot Etaxxah Taju l-mulk passing through Baran 
(Bulnndshahar) arnved at Kol, where he punished the refrac- 
tory, and then went to Deoli Jakhan, which is a strong place, 
and after plundenng it, armed at Ettiwah Rfii Sar retired within 
the fort ot Etawnli, and after entenng into terms, agreed to pay 
the revenue assessed upon him Tdju-l-Mulk returning by 
Ckandwar, which he ravaged, went towards Katehar, and after 
taking tribute from Rdi Narsing, returned to the city 

Iu the mouth of Rajah of the same year, news armed that Tug- 
han Turkija had again rebelled, Rnd invested the fort of Sir- 
lnud, and ravaged the districts of Mnnsiirpur and P.'ibnl Khizr 
Kliau directed Khairu-d-DIn to proceed against him, who, when 
he arnved at Sam&nn, xxas joined by Zirak Kh.ni, when they 
pursued Tiighau with their combined forces Tiighan, after passing 
the Sutlej near Ludhiana, sought asylum with Jasrnt Khokhnr, 
and his Jdgirs were bestowed upon Zirak Khan Malik Khniru- 
d Din returned to Delih 

In the year 824, Khizr Klwn marched towards Mcxvdt, for the 
purpose of punishing the disaffected mhnbitnDts of that tract, 
xi ho had fortihed tkemselxes in the stronghold of Kotilah, be- 
longing to Bahadur Ndlnr Upon the very first assault they 
exacuated the tort, when it was taken possession of by Khizr 
KhSn The Mewutis fled to the hills, and Khizr Khan, after 
plundenng and dismantling the fort, weut towards Gxxahar On 
the 8th of Muharram, Ttiju-l-Mulk died, and Ins eldest son, 
Sikander, succeeded to the Wizarnt, under the title of Mahkn-s- 
Shnrk. After taking tnbute from the Raja of Gw.iliSr, xvhose 
country was laid waste, Kluzr Khan xvent to Etawah Rai Sar 
lind, in the meantime, died, and his son, professing obedience, 
declared himself ready to pay the stipulated rexenue 

At this tune, Khizr Khan fell ill, and returned to Dehli, and 
departed to the mere} of God on the 7th of Jnmadiu-1 axvxval, 
A II 824 His reign lasted seven years, txxo months, and two 
days 

*****»- 

Danya Khan, the son of .Mubarak Khan, Lohaiu, obtained the 
gox eminent of Bcliar At this time the scarcitx of grain berime 
so great, that m order to afford relief to the people the lorn tax 
xx as remitted, and orders to this effect xvere despatched to all 
parts of the kingdom, and the abolition has continued from tint 
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dar to this At this time the Sultfin (Sikander) came to S£ran 
and transferred some of the Pergunahs which were in its 
neighbourhood, and w possession of '’the Zemindars, in to 

his own adherents Thence he proceeded by war of ATachli'rarh 
to Jaunpur, where he sojourned six months, and then went to 
Patna.* 

It is said that the Sultan demanded of Salbfihan, the RSi of 
Patna, his daughter in marriage, and upon his refusal, set ont 
to chastise his impertinence, in "the rear 904 When he reached 
Patna, he laid waste the whole country, and did not leave the 
sign of a dwelling standing. But when he arrived before Bandu- 
garh, which is the strongest fort m the country, and the residence 
of a Governor, the garrison exhibited such gallnntrv and deter- 
mination, that he was compelled to return to Jaunpur without 
accomplishing his purpose. 

****** 

On the 28th of Zi-l-hyjah A H 1 000, His Majestv, Akber, 
owing to the weakness of Prince Khusru, directed Pnnce Denial to 
remain in charge of the standing camp, while he himself advanced 
rapidlv towards Cashmir, taking the compiler of this work Niza- 
mu-d-din Ahmed, m companv with him, and directing the Prince 
to move on by easy marches with the ladies of the family, and 
take up his quarters at Rohtas He reached Cashmir on the 8th 
of Maharram, 1001, and spent there 2S days in amnsmg him- 
self with bunting excursions He again entrusted the govern- 
ment of Cashmir to Mirz& Yusuf and leaving there a party com- 
posed of Khwajah Ashraf, Mir Murad Dakhni, together with the 
son of Fateh Khan and the sou of Sheikh Ibrahim, he embarked 
on the Sth of Safar for Barah Mulah, which lies on the confines 
of Cas hmir and on the road leading to Pukhli In his way he 
visited the remarkable lake which is surrounded by mountains 
on the Northern, Southern, and Western sides, and extends 60 
miles in circumference From this lake flows a river, the water 
of which is remarkably clear Sultan Zamu-l-Abidm had filled 
up the middle part of this lake with stones to the height of one 
jarib above the level of the water and raised a magnificent 
structure upon it. Indeed, no lake in Hindustan has been found 
to equal this After visiting this, the king went to Barah Mulah, 
and thence proceeded by land towards Pukhli, on his arrival at 
which place there fell a shower of ram and hail. The king next 
proceeded by forced marches to Rohtas, ordering the compiler, 
KhwSjah Nfizir Daulat, and Khwfijohi Pateh-nllah, to follow with 
the females and household establishment A straDge coinci- 
dence occurred upon this expedition When the king returned 
from Cashmir, he remarked that it was about forty years since he 


* There is somereason to suppose Panna in Bundelkhand is meant, 
but all copies concur in reading Patna 
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lmd seen snow, and ns most of the men m his train, who were 
brought up m Hind, had likewise never seen anv, lie declared 
that it would be an exhibition of God’s merer, if it should so 
happen that snow should fall, after he had passed through the 
narrow defiles in the neighbourhood of Puklili, to satisfj their cu- 
riosity, and it turned out according to Ins desires 

On the appearance of the new moon of Kabi’u-l-nwwnl, he 
arrived at the fort of Lolitas , and on the 15th of the same 
month, he marched towards the capital, Lahore, where he arrived 
on the fitli of Rabi’u-s-sant of the same year, after a journer of 
20 days, amusing himself occasionally with hunting on the road 
In the meantime, intelligence was brought that a battle had 
taken place between Mansing and the son and brothers of Kat- 
in Afghan, upon whose death the province ot Orissa had come 
into their possession, and that the Royal party having been vic- 
torious, 'the extensive province ot Orissa, which lies on the confines 
of Bengal, had been absorbed into his Majesty’s possessions 
* * * *. $ 

Kitsaiti Khan Tukrlya — He was called Tuhriya , from the fact 
of Ins hnnng issued an order, when he was Goyemor of Lahore, 
to the effect that Hindus should bear on their shoulders a dis- 
criminating mark, which being called m Hindi, Tuhrf, obtained 
for lnm the mcnnme of Tukrlya He was uephew and son-in-law 
of Im&m Mehdf Kasim Khfvn, and was a mansabdfir of 2000. He 
died A H 9S3 * 

Amir Fateh-vllah Shirazl — In the year 990 H corresponding 
with the 26th Ilahi, the Amfr amred at Court from the Deccan, 
and was received with royal favour He was directed, in con- 
junction with the ministers, to examine the returns of the col- 
lectors, and to reuse the system of accounts On this duty he 
was engaged for many years, and, in token of the king’s satisfac- 
tion, was honoured with the title of Uzdu-l-daulah He was a very 
learned man, and was better versed m every kind of knowledge, 
practical aud theoretical, than any mnn m Khorasan, Irak, or 
HiudustSu In short, in the whole world he was without a rival 
He was also an adept in the secret arts of magic and enchant- 
ment For instance, he placed a mill-stone on a carnage, which 
produced flour by a self-generated movement, and he manuf.ic- 


* Some of the proceeding* of tin* enthusiast will be noticed in a 
succeeding article The Miistru-l-UmrJ tolls u* tint tin- order was 
issued in consequence of hi* having one di\ saluted a Hindu, who 
passed b\ with n long beard the distinctive mark of a Mimtlinun Ml 
do not lenru whether tin* edict was approved or annulled In the 
decline of the republic when a similar measure was proposed at Ro’tu 
with respect to the slaves, a wi*e mm cxclomud, ‘ quantum peneulimi 
mnmnci-Lt, si seni nostri numerate nosca?pi*;i.nt feencct De Clcnm- 
tin, I 2-1 
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tured a gun, winch fired twehe balls at a time In Cashmfr, he 
departed for the land of eternity m the year 997 H * 
****** 

A few days after, Sulttin Mahrmid assembled an army, and 
marched on Shor.f when Jffm BSyezid and Alam Kh5n, with’their 
followers, advanced to the distance of twenty miles from Slior to 
oppose him Their troops were drawn up facing the Rfin, and a 
letter was despatched to Daulat Khan Lodi, acquainting him with 
the particulars of their movement Upon receipt of this intelligence, 
Daulat Kbfin Lodi, at the head of the Panjgb forces, came to 
their assistance before the conflict was at an end, and dispatched a 
confidential person to Sult&n Mahmud to enter into a negocmtion 
for peace , and it was at last through his mediation that the king 
took his departure for Multdu, and that J&m Bfiyezid returned to 
Shor , after which, he himself proceeded to Lahore 

Notwithstanding that the terms of peace had been adjusted by 
so wise a man as Daulat Khdn, yet it did not endure long 

In the interim, Mir Jdkar Zand,£ with his two sons, named 
Mir Ilahdfid and Shibdtid, came to Multan from Mavi It was 
Mir Shdbddd that introduced the principles of the Sbia creed 
into MuMn. 

As the Langdh family had grent respect for Malik Sohr4b 
Ddd&ri, Mir Jakar Zand could not acquire any influence in Mnltfin. 
He therefore sought the protection of J&m B&yezid, who treated 
him with respect, and was pleased to grant a portion of hn> pn- 
v ate domain for the support of the Mir’s family. 

Jim Bayezid was a man of obligmg character and of generous 
spirit, and was particularly anxious to promote the interests of 
the learned and virtuous He is said to have sent money and 
other necessary provisions to Multan from Shor, for their especial 
use, even during the period of actual hostilities His generosity 
towards men of talent was so notonous, that many persons ot 
distinction quitted their homes, took up their abode at Shor, and 
encouraged many others to resort to that place 

* These are among the biographies of contemporary nobles, philo- 
sophers, and poets, which are inserted at the close of the reign of 
Akbcr 

t Shor, or Shorkote, is twenty-six miles north of Tidamba, and on 
the road from that place to Jbang Among the extensive rums of 
this place, the most remarkable is a mound of earth, surrounded by a 
bnek wall, and high enough to be seeD from a circuit of six or eight 
miles Native tradition represents it to be the capital of a Raja of 
the name of Shor, who was conquered by a Ling from the nest 
Bu rues’ Bokhara, Vol III p ldl 
+ This agrees with the name as given by Briggs, but in the original 
of Fenshtait is Mir Imad Gurdezl In many other respects there is 
a great difference between the original and translation, and it is evident 
that the translator must bale used a different Manuscript m this por- 
tion of his work 
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Amongst other persons, Mimland Aziz-ullnh, pupil of Maulanii 
Fnteh-ullnh, was muted by Jam Bdvezid with many entreaties 
On lus approach to Slior, Jam Bavezid recened him with 
much honor, conducted him to lus pmate apartments, and ordered 
Ins servants to pour water over the Mnuland’s hands and then hi 
wav of a blessing to sprinkle the same water on the four corners 
of his house 

There is a curious anecdote concernimr the MauL'uia and Sheikh 
Jnlfdu-d din Kureisln, Vakil of Jam B.ivezid which, though not 
much to the purpose of this history, is yet here recorded for an 
example, and as an awakening from the sleep of neglect It is 
this — When the Jdm received the Mauldna with unusual dis- 
tinction, the Sheikh went to the Mnulana and told lnni, that 
Jam Bayezid had given him his compliments, and desired that 
the Mauldnd should select for himself one of the slave girls who 
lind been ordered to attend lum The Mnuldna sent one of his 
own servants to Jfim Baycdcl and said in reply, “ God forbid that 
a man should ever look upon the women of his friend , moreover 
such sentiments are unworthy of my advanced age ” Jam Buj ezid 
replied that lie had no knowledge of the imputed message 
The Munition being much embarrassed at this, cursed the per- 
son that communicated the message to him, saying, “ May Ins 
neck be broken *” and returned to his home without even seeing 
Jam Bayezid, who was not informed of his departure, until he 
had actually left his dominions 

It so happened that the curse of the Mnuliinfl took effect , 
for after Sheikh Jalfdu-d-din came to Sbor, having deserted the 
service of Sultdu Sikauder, he chanced one night to miss Ins 
footing, when he fell from an upper story with Ins hend down- 
wards, and literally broke his neck 

After the conquest of the Panjfib in 930 H by Firdiis Mnkdni 
Zaldru-d-diu Muhammed Buber Badshdli Glifizi, that monarch 
at the time of his return to Delhi, sent a commission to Mirzd 
Shfih Husain Arghun, Governor of Tliatta, ordering him to take 
charge of Multan and its neighbouring districts He accordmgh 
crossed the nver at Bhakkar, and mnrehed towards Multan with 
a large army 

Sultan Mahmud now collected all his forces, advanced to the 
distance of two days journey from the city of Multan, and sent 
Sheikh Bahfm-d-din Kureisln, successor to the celebrated Sheikh 
Baliiiu d-din Zakarivfi (mav God sanctify Ins sepulchre ') ns an 
ambassador to Mirza Shah Husain, and appointed Mnulaiin 
Bchlol, who was noted for the fluency of Ins eloquence, ns well ns 
the puntv of Ins lnugunge, to accompany the Sheikh 

The Mirza received them with much honor, and said that he 
had come with the view of chastising Sultan Mahmud, and of 
visiting Sheikh Bnhuu-d dm Zaknrna s tomb 

'I he Mnulanu stated that it would suffice if Sultan Mahmud 
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were to effect his communications at a distance, m the same 
manner as the Prophet had guided Wais Kami while they were 
absent from each other, and that Sheikh Beh&u-d-dm was already 
come to lus presence, inasmuch as he himself was the repre- 
sentatiye of Zakanyd, and that there was therefore no need of his 
troubling himself to proceed any further 

They were, however, unsuccessful m accomplishing the objects 
of their interview, and returned to the Sultan, who died suddenly 
in the same night, poisoned, it is said, by Lashkar KhSn, one 
of his slaves He died A H 931, after a* reign of 2/ years 

Respecting Sultan Husain, son of Sultan Mah- 
mud 

After the death of Sultan Mahmud, Kawim KMn LangSh and 
Langar Kh&n, who were the commanders of Soltfin Mahmud’s 
army, deserted their king, and joined Mt'rzl Shih Husain Ar- 
ghun, and having met with a kind reception from him, they sub- 
sequently took possession of the different towns of Multin in the 
name of the Mirzi, while the remaining Langfih Chiefs, con- 
founded at this intelligence, hastened to Xlultfin, and proclaimed 
the son of Sult&n Mahmud as king, under the title of Sultdn 
SMh Husain, and read the Khutbah m his name — though he was 
hut a child But he was king only in name, for Sheikh 
Shuj&’u-l-Mulk BokMri, son-in-law of Snltdn Mahmud, assuming 
the office of Vazir, secured to himself all the regal power. 

By the advice of this inexperienced man, the adherents of the 
Lang&h family took refuge in the fort, which had scarcely one 
day’s provision m it , while Mirzi Sbih Husain, deeming the 
death of Sultdn Mahmud a most convenient opportunity for the 
conquest of the country, immediately laid siege to the fort 

Alter a few days, the garrison finding the provisions of the 
fort were consumed, and that they were about to perish, came to 
Sheikh Shuj&’u-l-Mulk, who was the cause of his countrv’s 
disasters, and solicited his permission to give the enemy battle, 
representing at the same time that they had still some vigour 
left, that their horses were fresh, and that it was not improbable 
that the gale of victory might incline to their side , and that to 
remam inactive and beleaguered as they were, was expedient only 
when there was any hope of receiving succour from without, 
— which was not at all a probable contingency in their case 

The Sheikh did not make any reply, but retiring to a private 
apartment, he invited the attendance of some of the Chiefs, and 
said that as the sovereignty of Shlh Husain Langdh had not as 
yet been well established, he was afraid, lest most of their men 
'on making a sally from the fort, should take the opportunity 
to desert, and join Mirz4 Shfih Husain, in hope of receiving some 
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reward for their treachery, and that the small remnant who 
had any regard for their reputation might fall into the hands of 
the enemy 

Maulani Sa’dullah of Lahore, a learned man of that time, who 
was confined in the fort of Multan ou this occasion, relates that 
a few months after the siege had commenced, when all the ave- 
nues of the fort were closed bv the enemy, and no one was able 
to enter for the purpose of rendering assistance, or go out for the 
purpose of escaping his doom, (for the attempt was attended 
with certain destruction,) the garrison were at last reduced to 
such extremities, as to be compelled to consume dogs and cats, 
which were partaken of with as much avidity as if they had been 
the choicest goats and lambs 

The protection of the fort was committed by Sheikh Shuja’u-l- 
Mulk to the charge of a vagabond, named J&dii, who had three 
thousand militia of the country under him That wretch entered 
all the houses wherever he had the least expectation of finding 
gram, and plundered them so unscrupulously, that the people 
earnesth desired Sheikh Sbuja u-l-Mulk’s destruction 

At last, the besieged were reduced to so desperate a condition, 
that they preferred being killed by the Mirza to a slow death 
ba famine, and they accordingly threw themselves down irom 
the walls of the fort , but Mirza Shdh Husain, being an are ot 
their distress, allowed them a free passage 

After a siege ot one year and several months, Ins men, one 
night, entered the fort, and put the besieged to the sword, 
sparing no one between the age of seven and seventy The) 
next treated most oppressive^ all the citizeus on whom there 
was the least suspicion ot possessing wealth, and treated them 
with various kinds of mdigmu This took place at the close 
ot A H 932 

Mauldna Sa’dullali gives an account of those transactions m 
the following words 

“ When the fort was captured by the Arghuns, a party of 
them entered my house, seized ou my lather, Matiluna Ibrahim 
•Tama, who, in studung and teaching the whole circle of sciences 
tor 65 )ears, had lost the use ot his sight, and treated him 
with the grossest insult Another person came and bound me, 
and sent me ns a present to the "\ azir of the Mirza 

The Vazir was sitting ou a wooden platform m the open area, 
when I renched his house, and he ordered me to be bound with a 
chain, of which one end was tied to one of the feel of the platlorm 
I did not, however, gneve for mvself, but I could not help slied- 
mg tears, when I recollected mv lather's sad condition 
"After a while, lie called tor las escrutoire, mended Ins peu, and 
then rose up with the intention of washing his hands and Let 
and proving, before he sat down to write There was no one left 
within the house but m)sdt, so I approached the platform, and 

2 D 
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and on the Khan's waiting upon him at Lahore, he was pleased 
to confer on him the country of Pabal m exchange for Multan 
Towards the close of the Khtin’s life, the king assigned ns his 
residence a place at Lahore, now known by the name ofDaira 
Langnr Klitin, which is one of the most celebrated quarters of 
Lahore From this time forward Multdn again came under the 
dominion of the kings of Dehh 

After the death of Mirza K, unran, it passed to Shir Khan, 
from Shir Khan to Selim Khan, and from him to the officers of 
His Majesty Akber, all which changes hn\e been mentioned in 
tlieir respectixe places 


The Tabakat-i-Akbeii is one of the common- 
est histones piocurable in India, but I have 
met with no lemarkably good copy In the 
Bodleian Librai} r it is the only work on Indian 
Histoiy noticed by Un, except an imperfect 
one on the leigns of Humaiyun, Akber, and 
Jehfmgir * 

The Tabakat-i-Akberi commences with — 


jjUai oLc j iS 1 > 

u L :b; Av; ^ ^ ^ 

j iAoOol I»^vCU2-' lUv 


and ends with a promise, -which does not ap- 
peal to have been fulfilled As seveial copies, 
procured from distant places, concur in this 
leading, and as the author continued almost 
till the day of his death the history of Akbei s 
reign, it seems probable that he nevei \wote 
the Conclusion which he promised in his Pic- 


* l'n, Bib! Bod! Codd MSS Oncnt Cafa’ — Codd MSS Pcr< 
\h In liv 
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face, and which now is comprised in ten lines 
It gives merely the computed area, populousness, 
and revenue of Hindustan, respecting which the 
author observes : “ Be it not concealed, that the 
country of Hindustan is comprised withm four 
climates, and is now included m the dominions 
of the Emperor Akber. Its length from Hindfi 
Koh, on the borders of Badakhshan, to the coun- 
try of Orissa, which is on the borders of Bengal, 
from West to East, is 1 6 80 legal coss Its breadth 
from Cashmir to the hills of Barujh, which is 
on the borders of Sdrat and Gujrat, is 800 coss 
Ilahi. Another mode is to take the breadth 
from the hills of Kamaun to the borders of the 
Deccan, which amounts to 1000 Ilahi coss 
The soil is well adapted for cultivation, and 
within each coss are several inhabited villages 
At the present time, namely A. H 1002, Hin- 
dustan contains 3200 towns (including 120 large 
cities) and 500,000 villages, and yields a revenue 
of 64 , 00 , 000,000 Tankas ” He then finishes with 
these words : — 

Jjuacj 

Jvfclys- sJJLji i— ^ ^ 
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Note F 

On Fn e-uoi ship in Uppci India 


Nizamu-d-dm Ahmed mentions no other event 
of Ibiahlm’s leign but this respecting the Ivho- 
rasanis * Abu-l-feda and the Tabakat-i-Nasin 
are silent What the Tarikh-i-Alfi says ma) 
be seen at p 157 The Muntakhabu-l-Tava- 
likli has nothing more on the subject than is 
contained in the Tabakat-i-Akberi The Rau- 
zatu-s-Safa is the same asthe Tarikh-i-Alfi, ex- 
cept that the former omits the name of the place 
Fenshta adds a few particulars not to be found 
m the others He says : — 

“The king marched from thence to another town m the neigh- 
bourhood, called Derii, the inhabitants of which came originally 
from Khorasdn , and were banished thither with their families 
by Afrasiab, for frequent rebellions Here they had formed 
themselves into a small independent state, and being cut off from 
intercourse with their neighbours bv a belt of mountains nearh 
impassable, had preserved their ancient customs and rites, by 
not intermarrying with nnv other people The king, having with 
infinite labor cleared a road for his army over the mountains, 
ad\ anced towards Dera, which was well fortified Tins place 
was remarkable tor a fine lake of wnter about one parasang and 
a half in circumference , the waters of which did not app irently 
dimmish, either from the licit ot the weather or from beim; 
used by the army. At this place the king was oiertikenby 
the raun season, aud lus arim, though grtatls distressed, was 
compelled to remain before it for three months But ns soon 
ns the runs abated, he summoued the town to surrender and 
acknowledge the faith 


* Vide p 1S1 
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Sull&n Ibrahim’s proposal being rejected, lie Tenewed the 
siege, which continued some weeks, with great slaughter on both 
sides The town, at length, was taken by assault, and the Mo- 
hammedans found m it much wealth, and 100,000 persons, whom 
they carried m bonds to Ghazni Some time after, the king 
accidentally saw one of those unhappy men carrying a heavy 
stone, with great difficulty and labour, to a palace which he was 
then building This exciting his pity, he commanded the pri- 
soner to throw it down and leave it there, at the same time giv- 
ing him his liberty This stone happened to be on the public 
road, and proved troublesome to passengers, but as the king’s 
rigid enforcement of his commands was universally known, no 
one attempted to touch it A courtier one day having stumbled 
with his horse over the stone, took occasion to mention it to the 
king, intimating, that he thought it would be advisable to have 
it renamed To which the king replied, “ I commanded it to be 
thrown down and left there, and there it must remain as a 
monument of the calamities of war, and to commemorate my 
sense of its evils It is better for a kmg to be pertinacious m 
the support even of an inadvertent command than that he should 
depart from his royal word ” The stone accordingly remained 
where it was , and was shown as a curiosity m the reign of 
Snlt&n Bair&m several years afterwards ” 

The position of this place is very difficult to 
fix. Ferishta says that in the year 472 H 
Ibrahim marched in person to India, and con- 
quered portions if it never before visited by the 
Musulmans. He extended his conquests to 
Ajudhan, notv called Pattan Sheikh Farid 
Sliakr Ganj He then went to Rudpal, situated 
on the summit, of a steep hill, which a river em- 
braced on three sides, and which was protected 
by an impervious wood, infested by serpents. He 
then marched to Dera, which Briggs seems to 
place m the valley of the Indus, because he adds 
m a note, “ De rk seems a common name in 
the vicinity of Mult&n for a town. The rea- 
ding of the Tailkh-i-Alfi with respect to the 
two first places is much the most probable, 
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— namely, a fort m the country of Jud* and 
Dam&l 

The Rauzatu-s-Safn does not mention the 
first place, and speaks of the second as if it 
weie oil the sea shore The third place he 
does not name In Ferishta it is Dera, and in 
the Tarikh-i-Alfi, Derapui It is possible that 
the Delna of Dehra Dun may be meant ; but, 
though the belt of mountains, the inaccessible 
jungle, the seclusion of the inhabitants, and the 
identity of name, are m favor of this supposi- 
tion, we at a loss for the inexhaustible lake and 
the impregnability of the position 

All the authors, however, who mention the 
circumstance, whether they give the name 01 
not, notice that the inhabitants were banished 
by Afiasiab, and this concunent tradition les- 
pecting then expulsion from Ivhorasan seems 
to indicate the existence of a colony of Fire- 
worslnppeis in these hills, who pieserved then 
peculiar rites and customs, notwithstanding the 
time winch had elapsed since then depaituie 
from their native country 

Putting aside the probability, which has fre- 
quently been speculated upon, of an oiigmal 
connection between the Hindu religion and the 
worship of fire, aud the denvation of the name 


* This countn is noticed above nt pp 25 and 152 It lies between 
the Indus mid the Jndani, and is the Autd of the old tm oilers It is 
the old Snusent name, and occurs in the Puranie lists, md on the 
Allahabad pillar, under the name of Ytmdhtvn ilford s-ns it is tin 
Hud of the Hook of Esther It occurs iKo in tin mnririnnl legend of 
the reverse of the Baetro-Pehleu Coni' t'Ce Journal 1 S Ilmt) 
Yol VI n 97>3 , ds Researches, Vol A III p H9 Lassen Znt*chnft 
f d K d Morgentcmdc'., A ol III p PHi 
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of Magadha from the Magi, there is' much in 
the practical worship of the Hindfis, such as 
the Jtom, the gaiatii, the address to the sun* at 
the time of ablution, the prohibition against 
insulting that luminary by indecent gestures,! 
— all which would lead an inattentive observer to 
conclude the two religions to bear a very close re- 
semblance to one another. It is this considera- 
tion which should make us very careful in re- 
ceivingthe statements of the early Muhammedan 
writers on this subject; and the use of the word 
Gobi, to signify not only, especially, a Fire- 
worshipper, but, generally, an Infidel of any 
denomination, adds to the probability of confu- 
sion and inaccuracy 

European scholars have not been sufficiently 
attentive to this double use of the word, and 
all those who have relied upon M. Petis de la 
Croix’s translation of Sherifu-d-din, have con- 
sidered that, at the period of Timur s invasion, 
fire-worship prevailed most extensively in 
upper India, because Gab) is used throughout 
by the historians of that invasion, to represent 
the holders of a creed opposed to his own, and 
against which Tns rancour and cruelty were un- 
sparingly directed. 

* See Lucian’s description of the areolar dance peculiar to Indian 
pnests, in vrhich they rrorship the sun, standing with their laces to- 
wards the east — De Saltatwne See also Bohlen, das alte Indien , 1 ol 
I pp 137, 146, Ersch and Gruber, Enajclopadit der Hlsserischaflett 
und KUnste, Art Indten, pp 166, 173 

-f- Hesiod enables us to disguise it m a learned language, 

Mr3 tt rr* ijfAfoto -c-fc41u.tr os hpfos ofU\cir 

Op el Di V 6,2 

See aLo Menu, tv 52 Bamdyana 11, 59. Bohlen d all Ind t ol I 
p 139 
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But though the word is used indiscriminately, 
there are certain passages, m which it is im- 
possible to consider that any other class but 
Fire-worshippers is meant. Thus, it is distinctly 
said that the people of Tughlakpui* believed 
in the two pi maples of good and evil in the 
umveise , and acknowledged Ahnman and Yczdan 
( Oi muzd ) The captives massacred at Lonff are 
said to have been Magians , as well as Hindus , 
and in the passage quoted m the article Habib- 
u-s-siyar, it is stated that the son of Safi Gabr 
threw himself into the fire, which he woi shipped 
We cannot refuse our assent to this distinct 
evidence of the existence of Fire-worshippers in 
upper India as late as the invasion of Timur, 
A D 1398-9 Theie is, therefore, no impro- 
bability that the independent tribe which had 
been expelled by Afr&si&b, and practised their 
own peculiar rites, and whom Ibrahim, the 
Ghaznevide, attacked in A D 1079, weie a co- 
lony of Fire-worshippers from Iran, avIio, if the 
date assigned be true, must have left their native 
country before the reforms effected m the na- 
tional creed by Zoroaster. 

Indeed, when we consider the constant inter- 
course which had prevailed from the oldest time 
between Persia and India.J it is surprising that 
we do not find more unquestionable instances 
of the persecuted Fire-worshippers seeking an 
asylum in Northern India, as well as Guzerat. 

* Chcnfledrlin, Hist de Timur, Tom III p 81 
f Price’s Chronological Rtlrorp of Mah Hist Vol III p 254, 

+ Tro\cr, Raja Tarangmt, Vol II p 441 
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The instances in which they are alluded to 
before this invasion of Timur are verv rare, 
and almost always so obscurely mentioned, as to 
leave some doubt in the mind, whether foreign 
ignorance of native customs and religious rites 
may not have given a colour to the narrative 

The evidence of the Chinese traveller, Hiuen- 
thsang, to the existence of sun-worship at Mul- 
tkn in 640 A. D. is very decisive. He found 
there a <c temple of the sun, and an idol erected 
to represent that grand luminary," with dwell- 
ings for the priests and reservoirs for ablution ;* 
yet he says the city was inhabited chiefly by 
men of the Brahminical religion. 

A few centuries before, if Philostratus is to 
he believed, Apollonius after crossing the In- 
dus. visited the temple of the sun at Taxila, and 
Phraotes, the chief of the country, describes 
the Indians, as in a moment of joy “ snatching 
torches from the altar of the sun," and men- 
tions that he himself never drank wine, except 
“when sacrificing to the sun.” After crossing 
the Hyphasis, Apollonius goes to a place, which 
would seem to represent Jwala Mukhi. where 
they “ worship fire" and “ sing hymns in honor 
of the sun.'T 

When the Arabs arrived m the valley of the 
Indus, they found the same temple, the same 
idol, the same dwellings, the same reservoirs. 


* JarrcJ Asictiqzt, At h sene, Tom. TUI p 29$, cd Fa Kcie 
j&jt. 393 

T Pmlostmn Titc ApcUottn, Lib IL Cspp 24, 32, Lib III 
C=p. It. 
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as liad struck the Chinese, but their descrip- 
tion of the idol would lead us to suppose that 
it was a representation of Budh Biruni, how- 
ever, whose testimony is more valuable than 
that of all other Muhammedans, as he was fully 
acquainted with the religious system of the 
Hindus, plainly tells us* that the idol of Mul- 
tan was called Aditya,^ because it was conse- 
crated to the sun, and that Muliammed bin 
Kassam, the first invader, suspended a piece of 
cow’s flesh from its neck, m order to show his 
contempt of the superstition of the Indians 
and to disgust them with this double insult to 
the dearest objects of their veneration J 

Shortly before Birum wrote, we have another 
instance of this tendency to combine the two 
worships In the message which Jaipal sent 
to Nasiru-d-dln, m order to dissuade him from 
driving the Indians to desperation, he is repre- 
sented to say, according to the Tarikh-i-Alfi. 
“The Indians are accustomed to pile their pro- 
pertj r , wealth, and precious jewels m one heap, 
and to kindle it with the fire, which they not ship 
They then kill their women and children, and 
with nothing left in the world they rush to their 
last onslaught, and die in the field of battle, so 
that for their victorious enemies the only spoil 


* M Rcinaud, Fragments Arabes et Persons p 1*11 
t See Lassen, Indische Alterthumskvnde, Yol I p 7G1 Antholo- 
gin Sanscrttica, p 17- As Res Yol I p 263 Vans Kenneth, 
Ancient and Hindu Mythology, p 349 

J There is nothing in the various origins ascribed to the name of 
Multan which gives anv colour to the supposition that the citv nos 
devoted to the worship of the sun See Lassen, Indtsche Jltcrthum- 
slundc, Yol I p 99 Zettschrift f d K d Morg \ ol 111 p 19b 

2 e 2 
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is dust and ashes ” The declaration is a curi- 
ous one in the mouth of a Hindu, but may per- 
haps be considered to mdicate the existence of 
a modified form of pyrolatry m the beginning 
of the eleventh century 
The practice alluded to is nothing more than 
the Jo/iar, which is so frequently practised 
by Hmdfis in despair, as at p. 190, and was not 
unknown to the nations of antiquity. Sardana- 
palus performed it, on the capture of Babylon 
“ He raised a large pyre m his palace, threw 
upon it all his wealth m gold, silver, and royal 
robes, and then placing his concubines and 
eunuchs on it, he, they, and the entire palace 
were consumed m the flames.”* TheSaguntmes 
did the same, when their city was taken by 
Hannibal, t and Arrian gives us an account 
of one performed by the Brahmins, without 
noticing it as a practice exclusively observed by 
that class | The peculiarity of the relation con- 
sists in Jaipdl’s declaration that the Indians 
worshipped the foe, not m the fact of their 
throwing their property and valuables into it. 

The practice of self-cremation also appears 
to have been common at an earlier period ; and 
there were conspicuous instances of it when 
foreign nations first became acquamted with 
India. One occurs above, at p. 155, where 
this very Jaip&l, having no opportunity of dy- 
ing m the field of battle, committed himself to 


* Diodorus Siculus, II 27 
t Polybius, III 17 Livy, XXI 14 
j De Expedtt . Alex, VI 7 
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the flames Other histones tell us that it -was 
then a custom amongst the Hindus that a kmg- 
who had been twice defeated was disqualified 
to reign, and that Jaipal, in compliance with 
this custom, resigned his crown to his son, light- 
ed Ins funeral pyre with his own hands, and 
perished m the flames 

The Greeks and Romans were struck with 
the instances which they witnessed of the same 
practice Calanus, who followed the Macedo- 
nian army fiom Taxila, solemnly burnt himself 
in their presence at Pasargadm, being old and 
tired of Ins life * Zarmanochegas, who accom- 
panied the Indian ambassadors sent by a chief, 
called Porus, to Augustus, burnt himself at 
Athens, and directed the following inscription 
to be engraved on his sepulchral monument : — 
“ Here lies Zarmanochegas, the Indian of Bar- 
gosa, who deprived himself of life, according to 
a custom picbaihng among /us count n/men ”f 
Strabo correctly observes, on the authority 
of Megasthenes, that suicide is not one of the 
dogmas of Indian philosophy, indeed, it is 
attended by many spiritual penalties,]; and even 
penance which endangers life is prohibited $ 
There is a kind of exception, however, in fat or 
of suicide by fire and water, || but then only 

* Diodorus Sic XVII 107 Valerius Max I vm Extern 10 
Cicero, Tu*c II 22 

t Suetonius, Augttdu*, 21 Strabo, Gcogrnph XV 1 
j Rhode, Rehqio^e Bxldunq der Hindus, Vol I p -151, Bohlcn, 
do* alte Indtcn, Vol I pp 2Sb — 290 
§ Sec Wil'on’s note to ^fill's British Irdta Vol 11 p -117 
(| Colebroohe Jan'ic Rc<carches. Vol VII p 256, ^bereanm 
stance is ndduced from the Raghucatun and Rarrnt,ann 
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when age, or infirmity, makes life grievous and 
burdensome. The former has of late rears 
gone quite out of fashion, but it is evident that 
in ancient times there were many devotees ready 
to sacrifice themselves in that mode. 

Qalqae sues stnntrs pvras, vrriqae calentes 
Conscendcre rocos. Proh ' quanta esz cions genti 
Injecisse mannm fstis, -ritaque repletos" 

Qaod saperest, donasse Das 

Phcnaha in. 2-JO 

It was. therefore, a habit sufficiently common 
amongst the Indians of that early period, to 
make Lucan remark upon it as a peculiar glow 
of that nation. 

All this, however, mav have occurred without 

m 

any reference to fire as an object of worship ; 
but the speech of Jaipal. if not attributed to him 
merely through Huhammedan ignorance, shows 
an unquestionable devotion to that worship. 

But to continue. Istakhri, writing a centuw 
earlier than this transaction, says, “some parts 
of Hind and Sind belong to Gabrs . but a greater 
portion to Kafirs and idolaters : a minute de- 
scription of these places would, therefore, be 
unnecessary and unprofitable.' * 

Here, evidently, the Fire-worshippers are 
alluded to as a distinct class : and these state- 
ments. written at different periods respecting 
the religious creeds of the Indians, seem calcu- 
lated to impart a further degree of credibility to 
the specific assertions of Skerifu-d-din, Khond- 
emlr, and the other historians of Timur's ex- 
pedition to India. 

* Ocjeleys CHtricl Gscercp 1 ? p 116 
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But the people alluded to by them need not 
have been colonies of refugees, fleeing from 
Muhammedan bigotry and persecution There 
are other modes of accounting for their exist- 
ence m these parts They may have been 
Indian converts to the doctrine of Zoroaster, 
for we read that not only had he secret com- 
munication with the Brahmins of India/ but 
when Ins religion was fully established, he 
endeavoured to gain proselytes in India, and 
succeeded m converting a learned Brahmin, 
called Tcliengri-ghatchah by Anquetil du 
Perron/ who returned to his native country 
with a great number of priests Firdusi tells us 
that IsfandiarJ induced the monarch of India to 
renounce idolatry and adopt fire-worship, inso- 
much that not a Brahmin remained in the idol- 
temples A few centuries afterwards, ive have 
indisputable testimony to the general spread of 
these doctrines in Cabul, and the Panjab The 
emblems of the Mithraic§ worship so predomin- 


* Bactnonus Zoroastrcs, cum supenons Indue secreta fidcntms 
penetrarct, nd nemorostun qunmdam venerat solitudinem, cujiir 
tranquilhs silentns prrecelsa Brachmanorum ingenin potumtur eo- 
rumque monitu rationes mundam motns ct siderum, purosque snero- 
rum ritus, quantum colbgerc potuit, eruditus, ex his, qua: didicit, 
aliqua sensibus Magorum mfudit 

Ammian Marcell Juhanvs, XXIII G 33 
t Zevdavesta, Vol, I Ch n p 70 

J He is said, according to the Zlnatu-t-Tnwarikh, to have been the 
first comert made by Zoroaster, and Gnshtasp, bis father, was perxund- 
ed by the eloquence of the prince to follow bis example The king 
ordered tivehe thousand cow-hides to be tnnned fine, m order that 
the preccnts of his new faith might be engrossed upon them In this 
respect viuat a contrast is there to Hindu exclusiveness' The Pan- 
dits withheld their sacred books from Col Poller, for fear that he 
■should bind them in calf-skm. Pohcr, Mythologie det Indous, Tom 
II p 22-1 

§ Using this word in its usual though not proper, acceptation The 
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ate on the coins of the Kanerkis. as to leave 

no doubt upon the mind that it was the state- 

relisdon of that dvnastv.* 

• * 

Ritter entertains the supposition, that as 
the Khilji family came from the highlands 
which afforded a shelter to this persecuted race, 
they may have had a leaning to these doctrines, 
and he offers a suggestion, that the new religion 
which Alau-d-din wished to promulgate, mav 
have been that of Zoroaster.f and that this will 
account for the Panjab and the Duab being foil 
ofhis votaries at the time of Timdr's invasion. 
But this is a very improbable supposition, and 
he has laid too much stress upon the use of the 
word Gabr, which, if taken in the exclusive 
sense adopted by him, would show not only 
that these tracts were entirely occupied by Fire- 
worshippers, but that Hindus were to be found 
in very few places in either of them. 

After this time, we find no notice whatever 
of the prevalence of fire-worship in Northern 
India, and its observers must then have been 
exterminated, or they must have shortly after 
been absorbed into some of the lower Hindu 
co mmun ities. It may not be foreign to this 
part of the enquiry to remark, that on the re- 
motest borders of Rohilkhand, just under the 


real IDthraic vrcrskip vms a fur on of Zoroastraansm end Cbsldaum 
or the Small vro-shrp of the sun See the authorities quoted in 
Guizot’s hid ililrnan’s cotes to Gibbon’s Dzchre end Felt, VoL A p 
340. _ 

* Lassen, Jocrrcl As See Ber.acI, VoL EX. p. 456, and H T. 
Prmsep. Note c- the Hisio- Results fro- Bccincr Ceres, 

f See Ritter, BrdZcr.de ren Asier, VoL IV. Part i. pp o// /- - 
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lulls, there is a tube called Gobri, who retain 
some peculiar customs, which seem to have no 
connection with Hindd supeistition. They are 
said to have preceded the present occupants of 
the moie cultivated lands to the south of the 
Tarai, and may possibly be the descendants of 
some of the Gabis who found a refuge in uppei 
India. The name of Gobi i would certainly 
seem to encouiage the notion of identity, for 
the difference of the first vowel, and the addition 
of a final one, offer no obstacle, any more than 
they do in the name of Gobiyas ,* ivho gave 
infoimation to Socrates on the subject of the 
Persian religion, and is expressly declaied by 
Plato to be an ni'lip n&yos 

There is another inferior Hindi! tribe, to the 
west of the upper Jumna, and in the neigli- 
bouihood of the Tughlakpui mentioned above, 
who having the name of Magi/,] and proclaim- 
ing themselves of foreign extraction (inasmuch 
as they aie descendants of Raja Mukhtesar, a 
Saisuti Brahmin, king of Mecca, and maternal 

* Pinto, Amochus, Tnuchmtz, Yol VIII p 204 The same nntne 
is common in Herodotus, Xenophon, Justin, and other authors, mho 
deal m Persian History The warmth of nn Irish imagination as- 
cribes to the Greeks a still greater perversion of the original word 

“ n\de,” says the enthusiastic O’Brien, “was the only one who 
had any idea of the composition of Cnbin, when he declared it mas 
a Persian word somewhat altered from Gabn or Guebn, nnd signify- 
ing fire-worshippers It is true that Gabn now stands for fire-wor- 
shippers, but that is only because tliev assumed to themselves this title 
which belonged to another order of their ancestors The word is 
derived from gabh, a smith, and t r, sacred, meaning the sacred smiths, 
nnd Cabin being onh a perversion of it, is of course m substance of 
the very same import * * * * Goblian Saer means the sacred 

poet, or the Freemason Sage, one of the Guebhres, or Cabin ” 
Round Towers of Ireland, pp .151, 386 

t Journal As Soc Bengal, X ol VII p 754 
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grandfather of Mohammed ' ')* would seem to 
invite the attention of any inquirer after the 
remnant of the stock of Magians ; hut all their 
customs, both religious and social, are of the 
Hindu stamp, and their only peculiarity con- 
sists in bemg the sole caste employed in the 
cultivation of mendhi (Lawsonia mermis.)f 


* This is not at all an uncommon paternity for the lower tnbes to 
assume. There is nothing in which Hindu ignorance is more betraved, 
than m these silly attempts to enrol the false prophet amongst their 
native heroes See especially- WHford’s absurd and dirtv story, show- 
mg how Mnhnmmed was of Srahmimcal descent (Js Res IX 160) 
Wilson considers that the story was manufactured especially for Wil- 
ford, but it is traditionally current among the ignorant m some parts 
of Upper India (Note to Mill's India, 11 176) The reputed Brah- 
minieal ongm of AKber is more reasonable, inasmuch as it can be 
attributed to gratitude, and is not opposed to the doctrine of transmi- 
gration ; but trby Mohammed should also be chosen, whose votaries 
have proved the most unrelenting persecutors of Hindus, can only 
be ascribed to the marvellous assimilating powers of their mental 
digestion, fostered by the grossest credulity and ignorance of past 
events, which can, as Milton says, “corporeal to incorporeal turn,” 
and to that indiscriminate craving after adaptation, which induces 
them even now to present their offerings at the slmnes of Mubnmmed- 
ans, whose only title to saint is derived from the fact of their having 
despatched hundreds of infidel and accursed Hindus to the nethermost 
pit of Hell 

f See also Shea and Trover, Dabistan, Vol. L pp c cxxv Asiatic 
Researches, Vol IX. pp 74, SI, 212 Vo!_ XI p /6 Vol XVI p 
15 Dr Bird, Journal Js Soc Bombay , No ix. p 1S6 Rnmmohun 
Rov, Translation of the Veds, pp 29, 7 3, 109 — 1 IS Malcolm, His- 
tory of Persia, Vol I pp 488 — 494 Wilson, I Rshnu Parana, pp 
xl 84, 39/ North British Review, No n p 376 Klaproth, Me- 
moirs Retahfs a I’Asie, Tom II p SI Onseley, Travels in Persia 
Vol I pp 102 — 146 Ritter, Erdhmde von Asten, Vol IV Pt I pp 
574, 614 — 619 Rhode, Religiose Biliung der Hindus, Vol I p 42 , 
Vol II p 290 Moor’s Hindu Pantheon, pp 295 — 302 Colebroohe, 
Miscellaneous Essays, Vol I pp 30, 149, 153, 188, 217, F 
Creuzer, Symbols und Mythologie, Vol I pp 518 — 524 
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XXIII. 

urb 1 J -! -ftp 

TARI'KH.I.BADALrNr 

This history, by Mulla Abdu-l-Kadu Maluk 
Shall of Badaun, is called by the authoi, Mun- 
lakhabu-t-Tawaukh , but as many others have 
compiled woiks under that title, I have thought 
it bettei to distinguish it by the name most 
- frequently given to it in H1nd6sta.11 

It is a geneial lnstoiy of India from the (ime 
of the Ghaznevides to the foitielh yeai of 
Akbei , and, in the reign of the lattei , is espe- 
cially useful, as collecting by its picvalenf 
tone of censure and dispaiagcment the fulsome 
eulogium of the Akbei nama Despite (his sys- 
tematic depieciation, it has been obscivcd^ that 
Abdu-l-Kadn’s naiiative conveys a moie favoi- 
able impiession of the chaiaclei of Akbei than 
the lhctoiical tlounshes of t lie Com I Join nabst 
It concludes with lives of the Samis, Philoso- 
pheis, Physicians, and Poets, of Akbei s iciun 
The author, who died at tile close or the six- 
teenth century, was a vciy learned man, and 

* Elphmstonc, History of liultn, Vol II p Bioqmphtcal 

Dictionary, L U h Vol. I, p SbJ 

2 r 2 
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frequently employed by the Emperor to make 
translations into Persian from the Arabic and 
Sanscrit, as in the case of the Muajjamu-1- 
Buldan, Jamiu-r-Rashidi, and theRamayana; 
yet, notwithstanding this employment, for which 
he acknowledges he received, m one present 
only, one hundred and fifty gold Mohurs and 
ten thousand Rupees, besides a grant of rent- 
free land, his distinguished patron receives no 
favor at his hands. He composed a moral and 
religious work, entitled Nijatu-r-Rashld, which 
he wrote at the suggestion of his friend Nizam- 
u-d-dln Ahmed, the historian, and which he must 
have completed very late in life, because the 
Muntakkabu-t-Tawarikh is mentioned in it. He 
also informs us that he translated two out of 
the eighteen Sections of the Mahabharata, and 
abridged a History of Cashmir, which, under the 
annals of A. H. 998, is said to have been trans- 
lated from the original Hindi by Mulla SMh 
Muhammed Shahabadi, — but apparently not the 
Raj Tarangmi, for the translation of that work 
is usually attributed to Maulana Imddu-d-din 
According to Professor H. H. Wilson* there were 
frequent remodellings or translations of the same 
work, but amongst those which he notices he 
does not mention one by Mulla Shah Muhammed 
Shahabadi, 

Many of the translations from the Sanscrit 
which -tfere made about this period, and those of 
Abdu-l-Kadir, probably, among the rest, appear 
to have been executed under the superintendence 
* Astatic Researches, Tol. XV p 2 
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of Faizi, the brother of the minister Abu-1-Fazl, 
and he is usually supposed to have been the , 
first Musulman who applied himself to the lan- 
guage and literature of the Brahmins ; but this 
seems to be a mistake.* 

The aversion with which Abdu-l-Kadir Ba- 
d&6ni regarded the Emperor and his able min- 
isters, arose entirely, as he himself frankly 
confesses, from his own bigoted attachment to 
the most bigoted of religions, in which it was 
apprehended that Akber, with their aid and 
countenance, was about to introduce some dan- 
geious innovations He acknowledges, however, 
that he temporised, and never hesitated to 
make his own religious views subordinate to the 
primary consideration of self-interest. 

Though the author of the Tfirikh-i-Badaum 
professes to derive lus information chiefly fiom 
the Tarikh-i-Mubarak-shahi, and the Tabakat- 
l-Akberi, indeed, m a passage in the Nijatu-r- 
Rashid,t he calls lus work a mere abndgment 
of the Tabakdt; — yet, contrary to the usual 
Indian practice, there is much more original 
matter in it than such a declaration would lead 
us to suppose, and the whole narrative, even 
when avowedly taken from Ins predecessors, is 
tinged •with Ins peculiar prejudices, of vhich 
many traits will be found even in (he brief 
Extracts which are subjoined 

The author gives the iollowmg account of 
Ins own woik, which vas completed A II 
1004— A D la05-6 


* See Note G 


T MS (Iol. 26, r ) 
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“The wnter, Abdu-l-Kadn MalakShah Ba- 
dhuni, in obedience to the orders of his Majesty 
king Akber, finished the abstract of the history 
of Cashmir m the year A. H. 999, which, at the 
request of the same monarch, was translated 
from Hindi into Persian by one of the learned 
men of his time ; but as I cherished a great 
love for history from my very childhood, and 
as it was very seldom that my hours were not 
employed either m the reading or writing some 
history, I often thought of compiling a brief 
account of the kings of Dehli, beginning from 
the commencement of the Muhammedan rule 
m India to the present time * * * *. But 
circumstances gave ige little opportunity of 
executing my design, and day after day I 
encountered numerous obstacles. Moreover, 
the scantiness of the means of subsistence 
obliged me to leave my country and friends, 
and thus the performance of the work was for 
a time suspended, until my excellent and be- 
loved friend* Nizainu-d-din Ahmed Bakhshi, 
went to Paradise. Excellent as is the history 
composed by this individual, yet I reflected 
that some additions could possibly be made to it , 
and I accordingly commenced to absti act bnefly 
the accounts of some of the great kings of India, 
from the historical works called Mubarak-shahi 
and Nizamu-t-Tawarikh Nizami, sometimes ad- 

* His warm friendship for Nizarou-d-din has alread} been sbotrn at 
,p 185, and it appears to hare been reciprocated fy Nizdrau-d-dm , 
for in a passage in the Muntahbabu-t-Tawhrihb (MS Fol \"]At) tec 
find that the fiahhshl had no scruple about gning in false returns, 
concealing the real cause of the absence of Abdu-l-Kadir 
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ding my own observations Great bievity lias 
been observed m the style, and the use ol figura- 
tive and flowei y language throughout avoided 1 
have named this woik Muntakhabu-t-Tawankh 
It is hoped that this history, the object of a\ Inch 
has been to place upon record the deeds of the 
gieat Muhammedan kings, and to furnish the 
means of tiansmitting my own reputation to 
postenty, will rather prove a souice of my 
lasting happiness, than tend to aggravate my 
misfortunes 

“ As it is my intention to write only what is 
tiue, I hope that God will forgive me, if 1 
should ever allow myself to descend to the 
i elation of minute and trivial paiticulais ” 

At the conclusion, he says that it was at one 
time Ins intention to have added a lnstoiy of 
Caslmhr, Guzerat, Bengal, and Sind, and an 
account of the wonders of India, but as they 
had no necessary connection with the lnstoiy 
of the Delili Emperois, he changed Ins detei- 
mination, and concluded Ins labouis, m the yeai 
of the Iiijri 1004, and as Nizamu-d-dm died in 
1003, it would appear that lie was only one year 
employed upon this lnstoiy But the pieface 
is not very explicit upon this point, and the 
meaning must be conjcctuied. 

This is one of the few works which would 
well repay the labour of translation , but it 
nould requne a person to bring to the ta^k 
a gicatci device of knowledge of the Peisian 
language than most Indian Histones demand, 
as well as a thoiough acquaintance with con- 
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temporary historians ; for the author not only 
uses some uncommon words, but indulges m 
religious controversies, invectives, eulogiums, 
dreams, biographies, and details of personal and 
family history, which interrupt the unity of the 
narrative, and often render it a difficult matter to 
restore the broken links of connection. Never- 
theless, it must be confessed, that these digres- 
sions are the most interesting portion of his work, 
so rarely do the other obsequious annalists dare 
to utter their own sentiments, especially such as 
would be ungrateful to a royal ear, or to confess 
their own errors, and foibles, as Abdu-l-K&dir 
does with so much complacency and indiffer- 
ence. His own knowledge also of contemporary 
history is so great, that it induces him very often 
to presume that his reader cannot be ignorant of 
that with which he himself is so intimately 
acquainted. He consequently slurs over many 
facts, or indicates them so obscurely, as frequent- 
ly to compel a translator to supply the omissions 
from his own resources and conjectures 

The abstract of Indian History, from the 
Gliaznevide Emperors to Akber — Akber’s 
history — and the Biographies of holy and wise 
men, physicians, and poets — each occupy about 
one-third of the volume, as will be seen from the 
subjoined abstract. Almost all the headings have 
been added on the margin by a copyist, the 
author giving very few, except the names of kings 
and others whose lives he records ; yet these 
must be of some antiquity, as many copies concur 
in giving them m the same language and form. 
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2 G 
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Extracts 

Upon the death of Abu Ish&k, son of Aiaptigm, m A H 367, 
Mamluk Sabuktigln, who was a slav e of Amir Manstir, son of 
Null Stimtuif, ascended the throne, with the unanimous concurrence 
of the army, the people, and nobles, and hoisted the standard of 
conquest 

With the view of prosecuting a religious war, he invaded India, 
and fought a great battle, on the confines of the country of Koh 
Jud, with Ildjti Jaipal, the ruler of India Peace was, however, 
concluded with Jaip&l , but the Hindu monarch having afterwards 
violated the conditions of the treaty imposed upon him, the king 
marched against him a second time with a disciplined force, con- 
sisting of one hundred thousand horse, and a great number of 
immense elephants An obstinate battle was fought m the neigh- 
bourhood of Lamghdn&t between the hostile armies , but the 
zephyr of victory breathing on Amir Ndsiru-d-dln’s banner, 
the hosts of Jaiptil were totally defeated, and he fled towards 
India The country as far as Lamgh&nat fell into Amir Ndsiru- 
-d-dln’s hands, and the Khutbah was ordered to be read, and 
corns struck and circulated, in Ins name Amir Ndsiru-d-dln, in 
co-operation with Amir Nuh, son of Mansur Sdmfinl, likewise 
aclucvcd brilliant victories in Khordsdn and M&war&u-n-nahr 
****** 

Sabuktigln died in the month of Sha’bdn 387, A H , on his 
way to Gliaznln, having appointed his son Isma’fl ns his successor 
Mahmud, the eldest son of Sabuktigln, on receiving intelligence 
of his father’s death, addressed a friendly letter to his brother, in 
which he expressed his wish for a peaceful settlement of affairs, 
and proposed that Isma’il should make over Ghazmn to him, 
and receive Balkli instend Isma’il did not accede to lus proposal, 
and a conflict ensum^ between the brothers m consequence, Mnh- 
miid overcame Isma’il, and after his defeat besieged him m Ghaz- 
nfn, for a period of si\ months The friends of the two brothers 
at length, interposing their good offices, succeeded in effecting a 
reconciliation between them Isma’fl paid a visit to Mahmud, 
who henceforward was invested with sovereign authority in the 
kingdom 

About this period, Mahmud encountered Mahmud Mansur, 
son of Null S&mtuu, and the brother of the latter, named Abdu-1 
Malik, and overcame both He also vanquished Abdu-l-Mahk’s 
officers, by name Faik and Mnkturun, who had likewise taken the 
field against lum Thus the territories of Khorastin, Ghazmn 
and the frontiers of India, fell under the swav of Mahmud 

Mnlnnud’s mother being the daughter of the chief of Ziibul, he 
was called “Mahmud Zabuli,”as Firdausi savs, “The auspi- 
cious court of Mahmud Zabuli is a boundless ocean 1 dived 
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distich, — “The earthquake which occurred in the year 911 A 
H shook the soil of Agra with sucli violence, that the lofhest 
buildings became like so many humble inns ” Indeed, no records 
tell of so terrible an earthquake suice the tune of Adam 

In the year 912 A II on the appearance of the star Canopus, 
Sultan Sekandar marched towards the fort of Udantgir He 
laid siege to it, and ultimately effected its reduction, though it was 
attended with great loss on lus side He put most of the infidel 
garrison to the sword, consigned the rest, with their families, to 
the fire, razed the temples, and erected large mosques on their 
rums 

* * * * * * 

Relating to Sultan Ibiahim, son of Selandci 

Lodi 

Bid Bikramijit, who succeeded his father Bit Man Sing, in the 
possession of Gwihir, found himself unable to withstand the 
royal troops, and was obliged to surrender Bidalgarh,* one of the 
forts dependent on Gwihir, and budt by Min Sing On this 
occasion, a brazen idol of the Hrndiis fell mto the hands of the 
Musulmfins, which they sent to Agra Sultan Ibrahim forwarded 
it to Delhi, and placed it before one of the gates of the citv, 
whence it was remoi ed to Fatehpur in the year 902, where the 
compiler of this history saw it Plates, and bells, and every kind 
of instruments, were subsequently manufactured from the metal of 
which it was composed 

In those days, Sultin Ibrihim, entertaining suspicions against 
lus nobles, fettered aud imprisoned most of them, and transported 
others to various distant places 

* * * * * * 

Selim Shill, f in the beginning of his reign, issued orders that 
as the Sariis of Slier Shih were two miles distant from one ano- 
ther, one should be budt between them for the convenience of 
the pubhc , that a mosque nnd a burial-ground should be attached to 
them, and that water and victuals, cooked and uncooked, should be 
always kept in readiness for the entertainment of Hindu, as well as 
Muhnmmednn, travellers In one of his orders he directed tlwt nil 
theMadnd-m’&sli and Alina tenures, on wlnckSherShih had erected 

* This was the nnme of the old fort at Agra, which was endenth 
within the area of the present one, because Jebungir at the opening 
of his memoirs, savs, " my father demolished the ohl fort on the hanks 
of the Jumna, nnd built a new one ” It mu«t, however, bare been 
pretti ncarh destroved before AKber s time, b\ the explosion mention- 
ed inone of the following extracts 

f The correct name is Islam Shah, but some historians s'vlc Inn 
Selim, and most copies of the Tankh-i-BadaCmi pervert it still more bv 
giving the name as Islnn 
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battle ensued, in -which the Nitizis were defeated, and some of 
their women were made captives and sent prisoners to Gwfihdr Se- 
lim Shtih violated their chastity, and distributed among Ins troops 
the tents, standards, and other spoil of the Niiizis which had fallen 
into Ins hands, bestowing upon them the titles wlncli were com- 
mon among the Nn'izis , such as Sniyid KMn, A’zam Humniy un, 
ShSlibiiz, &c He granted them kettle drums, winch were beaten 
at their respective gates at the stated times These low persons, 
bemg suddenly invested with aristocratic privileges, exalted them- 
selves to the dignity of the dogs of the celestial sphere 

In conformity with the practice of making rounds, which is 
occasionally observed among the prostitutes of India, they went 
every Fnday night to do homage to Selim Shah, instead of say- 
ing their prayers On their arrival at the palace, the heralds 
exclaimed, “ Oh king, be gracious enough to cast your Majesty’s 
eyes upon such and such Kh&us, who have come to do homage 
to your Majesty, and are offering up prayers for your health mid 
welfare ” This proceeding exceedingly disgusted the Afghans, 
who were of the same tribe ns the long The Nnizi titles, nnd 
the standards and drums, which w ere granted to them by Selim 
Shfih, are said by some historians to have been bestow ed on them 
after the first battle God knows whether they are correct or not 
Some, again, say that Azam Humaiyun was defeated m both bat- 
tles, and was never able again to take the field 

The ranks of the Ni&zis began to be thinned day by day, nnd 
were soon dispersed In the first instance they took refuge with 
the Ghakars, in the neighbourhood of Roliffis, nnd then settled 
themselves m the lulls in the vicinity of Cdshmir Selim Slitih, 
with the new of suppressing for the future the disturbances 
excited by these insurgents, mo\cd with an m cm helming force, 
nnd took up a strong position within the lulls to the north of the 
Pnnjfib, where for tire purpose of stationing thtinns, he built fhe 
fortresses, called M tin hot, Rnshidkot, &c As he had no friendly 
disposition towards the Afgh&ns, he forced them, for a period 
of two years, to bring stones nnd wood for the buildmg of those 
fortresses, without paying them a single fains, or jit id Those 
who were exempted iroin this labour were employed against the 
Ghakars, who gaic them no rest, more especially the Ghakars of 
Adalsii nnd Shekel, with whom they hnd skirmishes even day 
At night the Ghakars prowled about like tlner cs, nnd earned 
away' -whomsoever thc\ could In^ hands on, without distinction of 
sex nnd rank, put them m the most rigorous confinement, and 
then sold them into slavery 

These circumstances sorch nfihcted the Afghans, who felt tint 
they' were exposed to men kind of insult, but it was not in the 
power of any individual to ln\ their grievances before Selim Shah, 
until one day, when Shull Muiinnnned Firmnb, a noble noted for hi* 
hilarity and jocular speeches, nnd a presumptuous companion of 
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the king, exclaimed, “0 my liege! last night I dreamt that 
three bags descended from heaven , one containing ashes , another 
gold , and the third, papers , the ashes fell npon the heads of 
the troops , the gold upon the houses of Hindus , and the papers 
fell to the lot of the royal treasury ” Selim Stall did not take 
the allusion ill, and it had the effect of inducing him to promise 
that he would, on his return to GwiiMr, order his accountants to 
disburse two years pay to the troops, but bis death prevented the 
fulfilment of this promise 

* * * * * * 

Ibrahim Khiin, after an unsuccessful action at Khinwa, fled to 
Bnina, which is a strong fort and m a commanding position 
Hemun immediately invested it, and skirmishes were of daily 
occurrence between the contending parties The fort was wed 
supplied with guns and ammunition, and GbM KhAn, IbrAhim’s 
father, who was in Hindaun, used to throw supplies into it by way 
of the hills to the west of Bnina Hemiin invested the fort for 
three months, and devastated the whole of the country in the 
neighbourhood, and my father’s library in Basdwar was* utterly 
destroyed. 


Account of a famine 


At tlus time, a dreadful famine raged m the eastern provinces, 
especially m Agra, Bnina and Dehh, so that one seer of Juwir 
sold for two and a half Tankas, and even at that price was ob- 
tained noth difficulty Many of the faithful closed their doors, 
and died by ten and twenties, without either coffin or grave Em- 
dds perished in the same numbers The common people fed upon 
the seeds of the Babul and dry grass, and on the hides of the cattle 
which the wealthy slaughtered and sold After a few days, mor- 
tification ensued on their hands and feet, so that they died, and 
the date is represented by the “Wrath of God” The author 
himself witnessed the fact, that men eat their own kind, and the 
appearance of the famished sufferers was so hideous, one could 
scarcely look upon them What with the scarcity of rain, famine, 
and uninterrupted warfare for two years, the whole country was 
a desert, and no husbandmen remained to till the ground Insur- 
gents also plundered the cities of the Musulmans 

Amongst the other incidents of the year 962, was the explosion 
m the fort of Agra, of which the following is a bnef account When 
the army of A’ dal Kh&n had left Agra, Ghiizi Khiin sent his own 
officers with a garrison to protect the property, to keep the fort in 
a state of preparation, and to lay m provisions, for which purpose 
they had to examine the several storerooms and workshops By 
chance, when some man early in the morning went with a lamp 
into one of the rooms, a spark fell upon some gunpowder As 
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(lie room communicated with the Magazine, the whole was 
instantly lgmted The flames reached up to hea\en, and the 
earth quaked, so that the inhabitants of the citi thought tint the 
day of Judgment hnd come, and prayed devoutly when they were 
roused thus suddenly from their slumbers Enormous stones and 
columns were scut flying several coss to the other side of the Jum- 
na, many people were destroyed, and the limbs of men and of 
animals were blown away, full ten or tweli e miles from the Maga- 
zine As the whole fort was called Bndalgnrh, the date was 
found in the words — “ The fire of Badal ” 

"Wliile Hemun was encamped before Buna, the people died with 
the word “bread” upon their hps, and whde lie lalued the lues of 
an hundred thousand men at no more than a barlcv corn, lie fed 
Ins fii e hundred elephants upon rice, sugar, and butter The whole 
world were astounded and disgusted at his cruelty and mdificr- 
ence Hennln, once every day, eat with lus own followers m 
pubhc, and calling the Afghans to lus own table, lie would unite 
them to eat, telling them to take up large handfuls, and lie would 
abuse any one whom lie saw eating slowly, and say “how can \ou 
with such a slender appetite expect to fight with any rascally 
Moghul ” As the Afghans hnd now nearly lost the empire, and 
w ere completely subdued and powerless, they could not muster spirit 
enough to reply to the infidel , and laying aside their 1 ilour and 
impetuosity, for which they are so celebrated, they consented, 
whether from fear of consequences or hope of reward, to swallow 
his foul language like so many sweetmeats, adopting the following 
aerses as their maxim 

“ Tn hope of a blessing, you place tour hands on nn feet , 

Gn e me only bread, and i on raa\ Ini your slipper on nn head ” 

$ I *. *• * + 

In A H GGG, after I had left Basthvnr, and gone to reside 
with Milir All Beg at Agra, for the purpose of completing my 
education, the Beg pressed most earnestly upon Sheikh Mubarak 
Nfigori, mi tutor, and Mnluk SMli,* my father (God sanctity his 
tomb ') his desire that I should iccompam him on his projected 
expedition, and threatened that he would not depart, unless tins 
request was conceded These two dear guardians being at last 
persuaded that it was to nn advantage to go, consented to the 
arrangement, and to please them, though nn inexperienced tm cller, 
and though compelled for the time to relinquish my umnl studies, 

I started, in the height ot the rams, on this perilous joumci 
Pissing through Cannuj, Laklmau, Jaunpur and Bennre=, and 
seeing all that was to be seen and boldmg interviews with several 
hoh and learned personages I crossed the mer Ganges, and 
arrived at Clumtir in the month of Zi-I-k’ndab, A II 0C(> 

+ In another passage he tells us, that his fuller, Mnluk Slnli, dud , 
at Agra A H %1 (MS fol 110 r j 
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Jamil Khin sent some of hts dependants to meet Mihr AH 
Beg, and they conducted him to Jamil KMn’s house The palaces 
of Slier Sh&h and Selim Sh£h, and all the ammunition and re- 
sources of the fort were shown to him, and he was apparently 
received with the utmost hospitality and kindness J ' 

"When the Firman was read, which was intended to conciliate 
Jamil Khin, by conferring upon him five Perganahs of Jaun- 
pur in In’im tenure, in lien of the fort of Chunir, Jamil Khan, 
thinking it possible that still further favours might he conferred 
upon him, again addressed a remonstrance to the king, filled with 
solicitations which it was out of the question could ever be »rant- 
ed, and sought to delay resigning his charge to Mihr Ali, until an 
answer was received from Court 
He wrote also, at the same time, communications both to Khin 
Zamin and to Fateh Khin Afghin, governor of Rohtis, m which lie 
concealed and grossly misrepresented the circumstances of the case 
"When Mihr AH was fully aware of the perfidy practised by Jamil 
Khin, and bemg not without suspicions of the fidelity of Fateh 
Khin, he left the fort under pretence of taking an airing, and 
crossing the rrver in considerable alarm, proceeded direct to 
Agra, leaving me in the fort alone 
As I thought it best to temporise with Jamil Khin by way of 
making my own escape, I proposed to him that I should" try 
and bring back Mihr Ah, and effect a reconcihation To this be 
acceded, and in the evening I got into a boat with the intention of 
crossing the riyer It so happened, that a storm arose at the 
time, and a furious wind earned the frail and trembling boat 
nght under the hill of Utiru, which is near the wall of the fort , 
and if the mercy of God, the ruler of earth and water, had not acted 
as mv steerer, the bark of my life would have been dashed to atoms 
by tie whirlpool of calamity against the bill of death In the 
jungle which lies at the foot of the Chunir hills. Sheikh Moham- 
med Ghaos, one of the greatest saints of India, had resided for 
twelve years in the practice of asceticism, consuming the leaves 
and fruits of the forest as his sole food , and so celebrated was he 
for the fulfilment of his blessings and predictions, that even 
powerful kings used to come and visit him, and pay their Tespects 
At his hermitage I amved after my wreck, and. had an interview 
with one of his dependants He himself was not there, for in 
this very year be bad proceeded from Gnjrit to Agra, where be 
arrived m great pomp and circumstance, accompanied by several 
disciples, mid gave considerable satisfaction to the Emperor by 
the principles and faith which be professed 

Sheikh Gadii, with that spirit of jealousy, spite, and avarice, 
which is a peculiar fading of the saints of Hindustin, was vexed 
at this intrusion of a rival, and looked upon him, as one shopman 
does on another, who commences the same trade, m the story 
directly over his head. Wise men know well the truth of the 
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adage, “Two of n trade never agree ” Khan Khanfin, who was 
much attached to Sheikh Gaddi, did not receii e Sheikh Mnham- 
med with that degree of respect nnd favour which w ns his due On 
the contrary, he assembled divines and learned men, in order to 
ridicule the treatise of the Sheikh, m which lie had said that he 
had ascended into heaven, and had an interview with God, who 
assigned him a superiority oier the prophet Muhnnimcd, and 
had written other nonsense equally pernicious and blasphemous 
He sent also for the Sheikh, and made lnm the butt of Ins con- 
tumely — so that the Sheikh, much chagrined, retired to Gwalior, 
where he engaged himself in the pursuits of Ins holy calling, nnd m 
making proselytes , and managed to content himself with the pro- 
ceeds of a Jag'ir, winch yielded a crore of tankas 

* * * * * -* 

At the time when the compiler of this work resided at Agra, 
for the purpose of finishing Ins education. Sheikh Mulinmmed 
Ghaus one day passed by in great state, and accompanied by a 
dense crowd, who rent the air with their acclnmntions He was 
clothed in the garh of a Fakir I was at first anxious to pay my 
respects to him, but when I learnt that he was in the hnbit of 
rising to receive the salutations of Hindus, that desire innished, 
aud I was deprived of the satisfaction I had anticipated Ano- 
ther day, I saw him m the Bfizfir at Agra, with multitudes of 
people thronging before and behind lnm, nnd lie w as so con- 
stantly occupied in returning the salutations of the people on all 
sides of linn, that lie could not sit up erect during the whole 
time of Ins ninug Although he was eighty j ears old. Ins coun- 
tenance was w ondcrfully fresh, and Ins whole nppenrance betokened 
any thing but old age and debility The mercy of God be upon 
him '* 

On the 20th of the blessed month Itamazuu of this jear (9b9 
H ) I heard at Saliaswdnof the death of m) maternal grandfather 
He had taught me several sciences, and I was much attached to 
lum The date of Ins death is represented by the letters com- 
posing the words, “ The excellent of Ins time ” 

* * * * * 

In A H 977, the Pergauali of Lnklmor (on the lldmgmga) 
was transferred from the possession of Husam Klifin Caslmnri to 
that of Mclidi Kasim Kliin, who had just returned from Mecca 
and had paid lus respects to the Emperor nt Rnntanbhor Husain 

* Among the biographies winch ire given at the close of the work, 
one is devoted to the Sheikh, m which the author si\s, tint there was 
so little pride and sclf-sufhcicncv m the Sheikh s composition, tint he 
was nc\cr known to utter the moiiosvllablc win, 1 I lie instance lie 
adduces to prose the assertion is, h\ the studied attempt to avoid the 
use of tint word, more offensive tliau the most rampant egotism 

2 h 2 
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KMu* was highly indignant at this, and exclaimed “ our fnend- 
ship is bioken, we shall meet no more till the day of judgment ” 
Then sending away his wife, who was the daughter of Mehdl 
Kfisim, to his relations at Khair&Md, he himself started on a wild 
expedition towards the Sew&lik lulls, f where he arrived at last, load- 
ed with spods, consisting chiefly of idols, of which he had plunder- 
ed the people on his way, and of which the pieces were falsely re- 
ported to he composed entirely of gold and silver The hill-men, as 
is their custom, abandoned the lower hills after a slight resistance, 

, and fled for security to higher elevations, of which the ascent was 
very dangerous Husain KMn arrived at last at the place where 
Sulthn Mahmud, nephew of Pir Muhammed KMn, was slam He 
read the fateha for the pure 6pmts of the martyrs who fell there, 
and 'repaired their ddapidated tombs He then ravaged the 
whole country as far as the Kasbah of Wajrtiil, in the country of 
Rajfi Ranka, a powerful Zemindar, and from that town to Ajmlr, 
which is lus capital In that place are to be found mines of 
gold and silver, silks, musk, and other merchandize peculiar to 
Tibet, from which country he was only distant two days’ journey , 
— when, on a sudden, as has been frequently observed m those 
mountains, the neighing of the horses, and the sound of the 
kettle-drums, as well as the voices of bis followers, caused the 
clouds to collect, and so much ram fell, that neither com nor grass 
was to be procured f Famine stared the army in the face, and 
although Husain KMn, with the most undaunted intrepidity 
encouraged his men, by representing the wealth of the city and 


* This man, of whom some notice has already been taken in the 
Art Tabaka't-T-akberi/, appears to have been an enthusiast, or a 
mad man, who could not get over the persuasion that inexhaustible 
wealth was to be procured, from possessing himself of the mines in the 
hills Five or six years afterwards, he plundered the Dhab, nnd then 
made an attack on Basantphr in the hills, where there was a royal gar- 
rison, and died from the effect of a gun-shot wound received there 
Abdu-1-K.adir, who declares himself a devoted friend and admirer of 
Husain Khan, says that, though to all appearance he was a fool, he 
was m reality a very intelligent man 

An impression of the great wealth of Kamahn was generally preva- 
lent about this time Fenshta at the conclusion of Ins work, m speak- 
ing of the native Rhj&s of Hmdftsthn, says — “The Rhja of Kamaun 
possesses extensive domimons A considerable quantity of gold is 
procured by washing, and copper mines are to he found m the eoun- 
1 try The treasures, too, are vast It is a rule among the Rhjhs not 
to encroach upon the hoards of their ancestors , for it is a saying among 
them, that whoever applies his father’s treasures to his own use, mil 
become mean and beggarly m spirit, so that, at the present day, fifty" 
six distinct treasures exist, which have been left by the Rajas ot 
Kamahn, each with the owner’ s seal upon it ” 
t This story reminds us of the succour which was so opportunely 
offered to the army of Marcus Aurelius, when it was engaged m a 
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the country, in gold, jewels nnd treasure, they were too much dis- 
heartened to second lus resolution 

On their retreat, the K&firs, who were in possession of the passes, 
showered down stones and poisoned arrows upon them, and most 
of the bravest of his warriors drank the cup of martyrdom, and 
many of those, who escaped at the time, died fire or si\ months 
afterwards from the effects of the poison 

Ifusam Khfin returned to Court, nnd requested thnt K.'mt Gola*- 
might he conferred upon him m Jdglr, in lieu of the one he held 
before This was grneioush acceded to, and several times lie 
made mcursions to the foot ot the lulls with ranous success but he 
was never able to penetrate mto the interior Ham fine fellow 1 ;, 
who had escaped half-dead from Ins first expedition, now felt the 
malarious influence of the climate, and died off, but not m battle 
After some years, Husain Khun, contrary to the advice and re- 
monstrances of his friends, mustered his forces for a final struggle 
to get possession of the lulls, nnd perished m the attempt, as, please 
God, will be mentioned in its proper place 

About this time I went from Lakhnau to Bndaun, where I 
formed a suitable nuptial alliance for my brother. Sheikh Mulinm- 
med, whom I loved from my very soul, nay, better tlinn in; own 
soul, for he was endowed with every excellent nnd angelic qualitj 
Three months chd not elapse before he died, he, ns well ns Abdn- 
1-lntif, the light of my eyes, the earliest fruits of the gnrden of 
ms life (mv first born), who, when time cast an evil cv e upon 
him, was earned off, m the twinkling of an cve,t lrom the cradle 
to the tomb, and I was suddenly reduced from the happiest to the 
saddest of meu God created me, and to God shall 1 return 1 

* * * * * * 


hopeless conflict with the Mnrcomanni, m the barren mountains bc- 
\ ond the Danube 

Oh nimium dilectc Deo 1 cm fundit ab nntris 
iEolus nrmntns hicmcs, cm mihtat Ttbcr, 

Et conjurati venuint ad clnssien venti 

Clnudmn, De tert Cons Honor \ 0? 

Tcrtulhnn, Eusebius, Jerome, and other Christian authors ascribe the 
miraculous shower to thepmvers of the Christian soldiers in the nrmv 
Smdas and Dio Cassius to a magician The fact is indisputable , tin 
cause is more probablj explained In our oriental writer In modern 
dais, it hnsfrequenth been observed tint severe actions lnvc hern 
followed b\ run, nnd philosophical reason? have been as-iguid for this 
ciinons cfhct 

* This district which prettv neirh corresponds with Shahjch mpur 
in Rolulkliand, is somctiomes s t\ led h int a ml G oh 1 or tin position 
and \ irvilig extent of this tract, see Suppfrri tal G'n^rn lit Goi a. 

f Tins triple repetition of the word ryr u intended for a uitticiM . 
— frigid enough, and m a most inappropriate pbec 
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Death of Sheikh Selim C/ushtl 

In tlie year 0/9 II the palace at Agra and the palace at Fateh- 
pur were completed * * * At the close of the month of Itama- 
zin of tins year, Sheikh Selim Chishtf, of Fatehpiir, died He 
was one of the chief saints of Hindustan, and his sayings are 
worthy of commemoration I will hereafter give a notice of him, 
please God 1 in this history 

During this year an unfortunate accident befell the author, of 
which the following are the particulars At the period when 
KSnt Gola was held m Jagfr by Muhammed Husain Kh6n, and 
when it pleased fate to associate me with him for some time, as I 
was appointed Judge of that district, I went on a pdgrimage to 
Makanpilr, wheie is the tomb of the holy Sheikh, Badfu-d-din 
SMh Mad£r, (may God sanctify his secrets ') and I arrived there 
by way of Canauj Tins son of man, — according to the disposition 
which he inherited from his sinful and ignorant nature, which he 
imbibed with Ins mother’s crude milk, which is the cause of shame 
and reproach, and of impudent presumption and final destruction, 
which descended to lnm from Adam, which covered the eyes of 
his wisdom with a film of lust, and enclosed him in the net of 
lasciviousness, — committed all of a sudden, as was of old forewilled 
by providence, a gross impropriety within that shnne Since the 
chastisement as well as the mercy of God was upon me, I received 
upou earth the punishment of my sm, by his ordaining that several 
attendants of the girl whom I fell m love with should inflict nine 
sword wounds upon my head, hands, and shoulders They were 
all slight, except two, one exposed the veins of one of the fingers 
of my left hand, the other penetrated the bone of my skull, 
and reached to the brain I was thus exposed ns a brainless fellow, 
and fainted away, and appeared to he travelling in another world 
May God bless my resurrection 1 

I met with an excellent surgeon in B&ngar-mau, who closed 
my wounds witlun a week, and in the midst of my pam, I made 
a vow, that if I recovered I would go to Mecca — a vow which 
I have not yet been able to perform, hut which I hope, God 
willing t to do before I die, and before some opposing cause inter- 
venes to prevent the execution of that excellent resolve The rest 
is with God ' 

Afterwards, I arrived at Kant Gola, and had no sooner bathed 
after my recovery, tlinn I was again laid on my bed by sickness, 
my body having become scabious fiom tbe effect of excessive cold 
Husain KbSn (may God bless him with eternal Paradise 1 for he 
showed lnmsclf more than a father to me !) administered some 
medicine, in the shape of a plaster and electuary, both made from 
the wood of the tamarisk, and enabled me to proceed on my 
journey to Bad&iin, where another surgeon took off the dressings, 
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and rc-opened the wound on my head I was nearh cvpmug 
from the intensity of the pain * * 

During this year a dreadful fire broke out at Badtuin, and an 
immense number of Musnlmons and Hindus perished m the 
flames , carriages, conveymg the remains of those who nere bumf, 
were driven down to the nver, and no one could tell nhonas 
a beheicr and who an infidel Mani ulio escaped being bumf, 
rushed to the ramparts, and nere so scorched by the flames, that 
men and nomen precipitated tliemsehcs from the nail m despair. 
Some had their skins burnt, and nere otherwise injured 'Water 
seemed onlj r to add fuel to the flames All this I witnessed with 
my own eyes, and heard the noise of the flames nithmyonn 
ears A short time before this, a half-witted soothsaj er from the 
Dufib, who had put up with me m Bad.iun, said to me one day 
m private, that 1 ought to flee out of that citi, as some infliction 
of Providence was about to befall it But I paid no attention to 
his vaticinations, as I considered lum a mere frequenter of tniems 
and unworthy of behef 

****** 

Election of the foil of Sin at, in defiance of the 
Poi tu^uese infidels 

One day during the year 980, the king went to look at the 
fort of Surat, and gave orders to repair the portions that had 
been battered and destroyed During lus inspection lie saw the 
large mortars, which had been despatched with a poucrful fleet and 
anm by Suleiman Sultan, the Turkish Emperor, to assist m cap- 
turing the harbours of Gujrtit, and bad been left on the sen shore, 
coicred with rust, because Sulaimtm A'ga, the admiral, hnd aban- 
doned the enterprise for some reason or another f There they 

* Mulmmnicdnn authors slur over the precipitate retreat, but Sheikh 
Zninu-d-ibn confesses to a panic — See Rowlandson, Toilful nl-mvjaht 
ilcen, ji 143 Mnftei — who stiles the admiral Sulnimau, “ Soliinanus 
Peloponnesus, nr cnormi lion minus ndipc, qunm nvarititi et crudclitate 
notissnnus,” — tells us, that the Turks nere so terrified In the four lan- 
terns, which the Portuguese hung out from some of the ships of the 
Goa fleet, that thc\ set sail for Arabia in the utmost nlarm, lcnung 
behind them fne hundred wounded and a great portion of their ord- 
nance 

Nonmus (Nuno de Cunha) dam ad Miljddium incluMs fercmhwn 
rchqumu oruat elas'cm, cclentcr prvwwsx hburmcT scvdccuu ad 
JIndrafatmu ncccsscrant noctu, quaternw m <uugulas pujipis hunimhus 
ad spccicin nugendam linud frustra sublatis co quippe terrore Tnrct 
perculsi, trilms jam milhbus suarum amissis v * 4 uortis intempe«t l 
silentio con«eendunt nau.v, duobus ciruur ineiwibus m ohsidiom con- 
Mimptis, aciela dant in Arabnm taut i ruin tnpid it ioiit, tit saui 
qniagentos u inagnam tormeutomm partem fide rchqiuriut 

31 ifli i lhst Ii the lib m \ ol II, p 303 
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eaery hint! of opposition to obstruct it, nml when they found they 
could not prevail by force, they offered large sums of nioncj to 
prevent its being built, but Kiiudaunnd Khan, through the re- 
gard which he bore to lus own religion, sternly retused, and 
plied the w ork till it was finished, m contemptuous defiance ot 
the Christians 

^ * * * * y 

In 9S0 A H Uusam MelulJ Kasim Khan, JagJrdar of K nit and 
Goln, had gone off to quell the insurgents of Bndtuin and PntiaK, 
before lie heard of Ibrahim Husain Mir?, Vs nrnanl in the neigh- 
bourhood of Delili In the meantime, Mnkhduniu-l-niulh Maitland 
Abdullah Sultdnpun and Itdja Pahdr Alai, who were entrusted 
with the chief direction of affairs, during the king's absence m 
Gujrnt, wrote to Husain Khan from Fatehpur to liitorm him tint 
Ibralnm Husain Mimi had cvpcnenced two defeats, and was tlun 
m the vicinity of Delili, and that ns no person of importance was 
non present to defend the capital, he ought to hasten to Patebjiur 
without delay 

He accordingly prepared to obey their summons, and was well 
on lus road, having armed at Udnh, in Jalcsar, when he learnt 
that the Raja of Awesa (Awd Misn ? ) still continued the de- 
predations which he had practised since the accession of the 
king, and had earned his manges even to the aery walls of Agra , 
that, associated with some powerful nobles, he had been engaged 
m seacralhnrd conflicts, and slain many excellent men, and tint 
at that time he was concealed m the jungle ot Mauza Nauru, m 
the Perganah ot Jalesar 

We had scarcelv tunc to ponder on this intelligence, when all 
of a sudden, while we were marching on the 1'ith of Ramazan, 
the men being not on their guard, and going on in separate parties, 
most of them, also, bemgweaned with the protracted annual fast, 

tuguesc palace Finding thei could notpreicnt bj force the con- 
struction of the fort, the Portuguese oflered large unis of monel to 
induce Klioodnbuiuh Khan not to fortifj Surat, but their gold was 
rejected ” 

This differs much from the original, which runs thus — 

“The Fenugis caul, ‘ If \ou will not abstain from building the fort, 
do not, ntnna rate, build the Chnuhnndi after the model of Portugal , 
md to secure that, in will paa ns much monca ns we oflircd to prt- 
a cut a our building the fort ’ Ghazanfar Ahui Turk, sumamul khu- 
d inniul Kh in, replud “Tlirough the hberahta of the Suit in I am m 
need of nothing, and to show im detestation of a on 1 shall build this 
kind of Clmukandi and secure for mast If the pcuih ir blessings avhitli 
attend good aaorks " lie then scut for the ordiiauceand oihrrstons 
aalurh aacrc called Sulamwni on accouul of the Turks’ haamg abandon- 
ed them, nml which were then m luiMgarh, and placed tluniiii dilkr- 
ent parts of the fort of Surat and strengthened it ’ 

lh'-ttiru of Ui :<mt, Malinmd Huh 111 
I cannot find mention of the transaction in ana European author 

2 i 
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Iif constructed a building at cacli stage on the road to (bat place, 
and at every coss lie erected a pillar and dug a well On every 
pillar lie fi\cd, at small internals from one another, the horns of 
the antelopes nlnch he had slaughtered during Ins career The 
horns amounted to several hundreds of thousands, and they were 
placed there as a memorial throughout the world ' The date is 
represented hy the words, “ Horn-league,” i e 9S1. 

* * * * * i 

Building of the foil of Piag. 

On the 23rd of Safar A H 9S2, ITis Majesty armed at 
Pi fig (Prayaga) winch is commonly called Uliahas, where (lie 
waters of the Ganges and Jumna unite The infidels consider 
tins a holy place, and with the object of obtaining the rewards 
which are promised m their creed, of which transmigration is one 
of the most prominent features, they submit themselves to nil kinds 
of punishments and penances Some place their heads and feet 
under saws, others split their tongues m two, others enter hell by 
casting themselves down mto the deep river from the top of a 
high tree f 

IIis Majesty laid the foundations of the impenni city, which lie 
called IlhubAs, and on the 2nd of Kubfu-s-siinf, he ordered (lie 
Prince's boats to proceed to Jaunpur, from Bijlpur, at the conflu- 
ence of the Gomatl and Ganges, embarking upon them tbe ladies- 
of the household, the judges, and magistrates 

$ * 3: * :f 

Abh-l-fazV s second inii od action lo Akbei 

In 982 A II Abn-l-fazl, whom people choose to call Jlluml, 
or a very learned man, one who, at least, managed to set the 
world m flames, * *■ * came a second time to Court * * * Be- 
tween him and me there was a mutual aversion, on the following 
account At the time of the persecution and massacre of the 
Slims, Mir Habslu and others unanimously represented that 
Sheikh Mubarak Nagori, lus father, was a Sinn, nnd that he led pi o- 
ple astray by lus heretical preaching Some messengers were des- 
patched to bring him to Court, but ns tbe Sheikh had nb-comUd 

* The pillar which is m the best state of preservation, i< to he seen 
at Fntelipur bihri, where the garrulous Cieeronc gives a verv (hlhruil 
account of its origin It is called the himn miner, or “ pill it of the 
antelope ” 

t Sccnhove.p la Here is still further tc-tnnonv to this in e s be- 
ing m the open ur, at the point of the confluents to a verv 1 in ptrind 
It is the celebrated Akh u liar or umnortjl fig-tat fcu. Mil-on, 
Sjhciiucn^ of Hindu ' Ihcuht , \ ol. I p 

2 i 2 
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wtli Ins sons, they broke the pulpit of his mosque He then 
sought the protection of the shrine of Seh'm Chishti m Fatehpur 
Slieikhu-l-Islam, the superintendent, sent him something for his 
expenses by the way, and recommended him to leave the country, 
and fly to Gujrtit As he obtained nothing by going to Fateh- 
pur, he went to Marzfi Aziz Kok.1, who represented to the long, 
that Sheikh Mubarak was a good and pious man, that he held 
no land m In’ilm, and enquired what was the advantage of perse- 
cuting him Tins saved the Sheikh further trouble, and a revo- 
lution in his fortune shortly took place Sheikh Ahd-l-fazl ingra- 
tiated himself with His Majesty by his unremitting devotion to the 
king’s service, by his temporising disposition, which could reconcile 
him even to the commission of falsehood to serve his own inter- 
ests, by Ins study of the lung’s temper and sentiments, and by 
his boundless flattery. "When he at last obtained the opportu- 
nity, he took lus revenge upon the sect which had injured him, by 
adopting every kind of rile expedient to reduce them to disgrace 
and infamy He was the cause not only of the destruction of 
the men who formerly persecuted lus family, hut of the grievous 
disasters which fell upon all God’s wise and holy servants, upon 
the infirm and upon orphans, by the resumption of their allow- 
ances m money and rent-free lands * * * When opposition 
and remonstrance began to be raised against these harsh jiroceed- 
mgs, he used ironically to quote this quatrain, in allusion to his 
enemies havmg brought their misfortunes upon their own heads — 

“ I have set fire to my bnrn with my own hands, 

As I am the incendiary, how can I complain of my enemy? 

No one is my enemy bat myself. 

Woe is me l I have torn my garment with my own hands.” 

If any one, at any time, represented that his conduct was op- 
posed to the precept of some learned or religious man, he would 
say m reply, that the precept quoted was the composition of such 
and such a grocer, such and such a cobler, such and such a cur- 
rier, for he thought proper to reject all the wise sayings of Mu- 
hammedan Sheikhs and Doctors 

****** 

Prohibition against Pilgrimages. 

One night, during the year 982, Khan Jehan mentioned that 
Makhdumu-l-mulk Abdullah SuMnpuri had decided that it was 
not proper to go on a pilgrimage, and that it was even sinful to 
do so When he was asked his reasons, he replied, that there 
were only two ways to Mecca, one by IrAk, the other by Gujr.it. 
By the former, a man would incur the chance of hearing abusive 
language from the Kazdbdsiics, by tbe latter, he must, before he 
embarks at sea, suffer the indignity of entering into an engage- 
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ment with the Fenngis, winch engagement was headed and 
stamped with portmits of the Virgin Man- and Jesus Christ * 
So that both ways should be prohibited 

Another edict of Mnkhdi'imu-l-mulk’s, which was ridiculed in 
tins assembly, was the prohibition of alms-taking, under the 
pretence that the surplus of Ins treasury used to be bestowed at 
the close of the j ear upon Ins wives , yet it was asserted that 
lie took good care to recover it again from them before the a ear 
came round. It was said that he adduced some other reasons, of 
which even the Israelites would hare been ashamed, but which 
in reality, according to these Doctors, nil resolved themsclics 
into Ins avnnce, perfidy, fraud, vice, and oppression, all which 
nee s were exhibited towards holy men and fakirs, especially 
those of tho Panjiib They reported also many other stones to 
Ins disparagement, nscnbmg them to his vdloiuv, bis sordid dis- 
position, Ins contemptible conduct, and ended by deciding that 
he ought to be shipped off by force to Mecca * ' * About 
this time, Makhdumu-l-mulk begau to fall into discredit, and 
Sheikh Abdu-n-nabif succeeded him in the good graces of the 
king, in which he managed to maintain lumself, untd Ins real 
ignorance was betrayed * ^ * 

* Maffei mentions a toll, and Osorius tells us that the Portuguese 
allowed no one to sail without one of their passports Fnna-c-Souza 
says that these passports were not unfrequently mere “letters of 
llellerophon,” to the effect that “The owner of this ship is a aery 
wicked Moor, I desire that the first Portuguese captain to whom 
this is shown, may make a prize of her — See Rowlandson, Tuhful- 
iil-Mujahidecn, pp 90, 10-1 

t An account of each of these ecclesiastical judges is given among 
the Biographies of learned men at the end of the work That of 
Abdu-n-uabi will be found among these Extracts 

Respecting Makhdumu-l-mulk, an intelligent author, who has written 
on the subject of Akbcr s deflections from the path of the Mohamme- 
dan religion, observes — 

“ A learned and pious wnter, Mnhbdumu-l-mulh, published about 
this tunc a tract injurious to Sheikh Abdu-n-nnln He accused that 
teacher of hnving been wrongfulh instrumental to the deaths of kh zr 
Khan Slum am, who had been condemned for rcuhntr the Prophet 
and Ah Ilabsli, who had been charged with hcresa lie added also, 
that the Sheikh was unwort In to mount the pulpit, both because lie 
was subject to a bodih mfirmiU, and because lie had been disavowed 
In Ins own father for Ins perverse and luidutiful conduct when a loutli 
To these attacks Sheikh Abdh-n-nahi replied In calling Makliduum-l- 
nndk, a heretic and a fool Opinions were diwded, some of the reli- 
gious men sided with one, and some with another the dispute ran 
high, mid a complete schism eri-ned The enemies of LI mi took this 
opport unite to augment the kin" s dn^U't md diss uisfaclinn uid 
those impressions beromiin, progress!,,]* more intense lie lost milt 
ronrsc ol five or si\ tears e ur\ p irtiele of hi' origin ll belief ’ On' I- 
rl QuarUrlv Mnnazru, ^ ed 1 p nl 
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This year, the king gave orders that the rent-free land through- 
out his dominions, whether m the shape of Ayma, Madad-m’.fsh, 
Wakf or Pensions, should not be considered valid, and that the 
revenue-officers should not exclude them from the rent roll, until 
the Sadar had registered and signed the grants The conse- 
quence mas, that the people whose rights were assailed flocked 
from the farthest east, even to Bhakhar in the west, to represent 
their grievances Whoever could manage to procure letters of 
recommendation from the nobles and people at Court, secured his 
wishes, and whoever could not obtain a similar introduction, had 
to give large bribes to Saiyid Abu-r-rasul, and all the subordin- 
ates of the Sheikh, even to the fariishes, door-keepers, grooms 
and sweepers, and by these means contrived at last to “ save his 
blanket from the whirlpool ” He who could not succeed m procur- 
ing either of these passports, was well thrashed by the staves of 
the attendants , besides which, many perished from the effect of 
the hot air in that immense crowd Although the long knew 
all these particulars, yet such was his regard for the Sadar, that 
he could not be persuaded to remonstrate against his proceedings 
Whenere r the Sadar sat upon his tribunal in the Dmdu-kbSna, 
and held public audience, the nobles would, now and then, taking 
forward some learned and respectable man, represent his case for 
consideration. But he used to receive them with little respect, 
and after much entreaty and importunity, some able man, who 
could explain the Hidaya or any equally abstruse hook, would 
get a paltry 100 Bighas, more or less, restored to him, and the 
rest, of which he might have been m possession for many years, 
would be resumed But the ordinary run of ignorant and blear- 
eyed fellows, even down to Hindus, would get as much land as 
they asked for, without question From these proceedings we 
may judge of his regard for learning and its professors, and how 
much its value declined in estimation every day Even m the 
middle of the assemblage, while seated “ aloft in awful state,” if 
the time for midday prayers came, he would wash his hands, and 
care not how much water he sprinkled on the faces and clothes 
of the surro unding nobles They meekly submitted to the indig- 
nity, because they knew it was to the advantage of their clients, 
and would bestow upon the Sadar every kind of eulogium, com- 
pliment, and flattery, to his heart’ s content, in the hope by this 
means to secure at last some compensation for the insult In the 
time of no former king had any Sadar such extensive powers and 
jurisdiction. 

About this time, the king appointed me a preacher, and directed 
me also to undertake the office of marking the rojal horses with 
a stamp I had no fixed salary, but I was told to content myseli 
for the present with tins inferior occupation Sheikh Abu-l-fazI, 
arrived at court about the same time, and received the same 
appointment, so that we are loav es out of the same oven 1 ct e 
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managed by Ins intelligence and time-sen ing qualities to raise 
himself to a Mansnb ol 2000, while poor I, from my inexperience 
and folly, could not manage to adiance myself I reflected xutlun 
myself that there were still hopes of securing contentment, that 
best of possessions! by means of a Madad-m’ash, which would 
enable me to retire from the world, and dc\ otc myself to study, 
while free from the cares of the world But even in tins I was 
doomed to be disappointed 

In the month of Sbawwul 983, on my applying for lcaic of 
absence, it was refused, but I received a horse with suitable trap- 
pings and a Madnd-m’asli of 1000 Bfglias, winch was a mere 
nothing, but was equal to my poor maintenance, and m accord- 
ance with the unfriendly disposition of the Sadar and my unlucky 
fate. I represented that with this small tenure I could not afford 
to be constantly in attendance at Court, to which the king replied, 
that he would give me presents also during the marches Sheikh 
Abdu-n-nab{ too obsened, that no person of my quality had re- 
ceived from lum so large a quantity of land As for the presents 
which I was promised, though twenty-two years ha\c elapsed 
since my hopes were raised, I have received them but once or 
twice, and the rest hare been concealed behind the red of night 
I continue like a tree stripped of leaves, and these fine promises 
prove a baseless mirage I have had to perform services without 
reward, and to undergo restraints, from winch I can now be re- 
lieved only by the goodness of God 

****** 

In A H 9S5, the king, after visiting the shrines of the holy 
saints m the neighbourhood of Dclili, went towards P.ilam on a 
shooting excursion At the close of the blessed month ftnnwan, 
news reached me at ItewSri, that at Bnsfiwar* a son had been 
bom to me, for which happiness I had been a long time in ex- 
pectation On tins occasion, I presented an offering of a gold 
mohur to the long, and requested he would be good enough to 
name the chdd After reading a prayer, he enquired the name 
of my father and grandfather I replied, “ Maluk Shall was my 
fnthcr, and lie was the son of Jfdi ” He said, “ I call your son 
Abdu-l-hud!,” — a name which at that time lie bad, night and 
day, upon Ins lips Notwithstanding that Ilfifis Muhammcd 
Amin, the preacher, was constantly urging me not to commit 
this absurdity, and to invite some learned men to m\ house to 
read the whole Kurfin, in order to secure n long life to my =on, 
he could not prevail, and at the end of six months my son dud 

♦ This place, which is so frequently mentioned in the course of this 
lnston, is within the territory of lfliaratpur, on the road from A_;n 
to Jaipur It is situated ou the side of a rorki eminence, with a ruin- 
ous palace on its summit Ilcbir calls it Ptdiawar Sec Xurruticc 
of a Journey, Yol, II p 3 S 3 
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God be pleased on bis account to pardon me in the dar of 
judgment ’ 

From Herrin I tool tire months’ leave, and rreui to Basdvar be: 
on account of sundrp affairs of consequent, I unavoidable extend- 
ed nv absence to the period of a rear. This m ma r r an ted n°riect of 
duty made me fall in the dim's estimation, and br decreed I vras 
comparatively forgotten. To tliis day even, cl though eighteen 
years have since elapsed, I still perform my duty, bnt am not 
honored mith an intervievr, and I can neither go in search of other 
emp T oy, nor maintain a firm footing in my present posmon. 

* i 3fe ^ 

Klzi All Baghdadi, grandson of3IirKazi Husain Mashedi. vrns 
deputed to the Panjab to make inquiries respecting the lands 
held in rent-free tenure, under the name of Madad-m’ash and 
Arms. He mas directed to resume the old detached tenures, and 
to include the nevr grants in Gne crcait. The grossest frauds 
had been perpetrated in this department- vrhich vrere all to he 
attributed to the dishonery of Sheikh Abdu-n-nabi and his sub- 
ordinates. 

Shortly after, the long returned tetrads Fatehpur and reached 
Khlzrabld Sidhaura on the 3rd of Jomidm-s-sfnf, A. H. 956 
He there embarked on 2 boat accompanied by the nobles of the 
state, but the establishments and camp-follo-vers inarched by 
knd to Dehli, at vrhich place his Majesty arrived on the 29th of 
the same month. 

In A. H. 956, the missionaries of Enrope, trim are called Pi- 
dris. and vrhose chief Pontiff, called Papa (Pope), promulgates his 
interpretations for the use of the people, and vrho issues mandates 
that even lung s dare not disobey, brought their gospel to the 
kma's nonce, advanced proofs of the Trinity, and spread abroad 
tbe knenriedge of the religion of Jesus The king ordered Prince 
Murad to learn a fern lessons from the gospel, and to treat it with 
all due respect, and Sheikh Abu-I-fazI vras directed to translate 
it. Instead of the inceptive “ BisumEMf' the foUouung ejacula- 
tion vras enj'oined: “In nomine Jesn Christi/’* that is, “Ob'. 
thou vrhose name is merciful and hountifal.' 1 Sheikh Farri added 
to this, “ Pnfise be to God I there is no one like thee — thou art 
he ! ’ The amributes of the abhorred Ann-Chnst vrere ascribed 
to our holy prophet by these lying mrposiers. 

* The original has in Persian v-fc.cn can scarcely be sad to 

bear guv m e sn mz- Berdss tfce tronslrtiDn. vile as it is. sn ay* that 
a forcan lanauase rnust have been dealt vnth It is no* ditncult to 
make '* in nomme" out of the two Persian rords. 
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TVo) ship of the Sun 

The accursed Bir BaH fried to persuade the king, that since 
the sun gives light to al], and ripens all fruits and products ot 
the earth, that luminary should be the object of his worship and 
veneration , that the face should he turned towards the rising, not 
toward the setting, sun , that he should ventmte fire, water, stones 
and trees, and all natural objects, even down to cow-dung , that 
he should adopt the frontal mark and the Braliminicm cord 
Several wise men confirmed what he said, b\ representing that 
the sun was the chief light of the world, and the benefactor of its 
inhabitants, that it was a fneud to kings, and that kings esta- 
blished periods and eras in conformity with its motions This 
was the cause of the worship paid to the sun on the Nau-roz 
JahiH, and of his being induced to adopt that festival for the 
celebration of lus accession to the throne, and to put on clothes 
of that particular colour, which is sacred to the regent-planet of the 
daj, on which the new year might happen to commence f He be- 
gan also, at midnight and at carl\ dawn, to mutter the spells, 
which the Hindus taught linn, for the purpose of subduing the 
sun to Ins wishes lie prohibited the slaughter of cows, because 
the Hindus devoutly worship them, esteeming their dumr as pure, 
considering that the eating of tlieir flesh is unlawful, and sacrific- 
ing men instead of them The reason was also assigned, that phv - 
sicinnshnve represented their flesh to be productive of sundry 
kiuds of sickness, and to be difficult of digestion 

Ahu-J-fazl appointed supci mlcndeni of fit e-tcmples 

Firc-worlnppcrs also came from Xausdri in Gujrat, proclaimed 
the religion of Zerdusht as the true one, and declared reverence to 
the suu to he superior to cv erv other kind of worship The} also 
attracted the king’s regard, and taught lnm the peculiar terms, 
the ordinances, the ntes and ceremonies of the Kaidmans , and 
at last he directed that the sacred fire should be made over to 

* This is the epithet bv which he is usuallv characterized bv this 
bitter enemv Respecting his death iu the lusufzei country, he savs, 
“ Bir 15nl fled for fear of Ins life and being slam, was included amongst 
the dogs of hell, and met with punishment, slight when compared 
with his evil deserts Akbcr regretted Ins loss more than that ol anv 
other of his chiefs exclaiming, vrhv did thev not, at lej't rescue bn 
bodv , that it might have been burnt? \fterwards, he derived conso- 
lation from reflecting, that ns liir l!al wa' pure and undeUled, the 
ravs of the grand lmiunarv were Mifhcicnt for hi' funeral pvre 

t This pas' ige mav be interpreted in another wav — that for 'teen 
dnV' he wore cun dav a new dies* of the colour sacred to one of the 
ceven planet' 

2 k 
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the charge of Abii-l-fazl, and that after the manner of the lints 
of Persia, in whose temples blazed perpetual fires, he should tale 
care it was never extinguished either by night or day,— for that 
it is one of the signs of God, and one light from among the many 
lights of his creation 

From his earliest youth, in compliment to his wives, the daugh- 
ters of the Rajds of Hind, he had within the female apartments 
continued to burn the hom, which is a ceremony derived from 
fire-worship , but on the new-year festival of the 25th year after 
his accession, he prostrated himself before the fire m public, and 
in the evening the whole Court rose up respectfully, when the 
lamps and candles were lighted 

On the eighth day after the sun’s entering Yirgo in this year, 
he came forth to the public audience-chamber with his forehead 
marked like a Hindu, and he had jewelled strings tied on his wnst 
by Brahmins, byway of a blessing The chiefs and nobles adopt- 
ed the same practice m imitation of him, and presented on that 
day pearls and precious stones, suitable to their respective wealth 
and station It became the current custom also to wear the 
Ilakln on the wrist, which means an amulet formed out of twisted 
linen rags In defiance and contempt of the true faith, every 
precept which was enjoined by the doctors of other religions, 
he treated as a revelation Those of Islam, on the contrary, were 
esteemed follies, innovations, inventions of indigent beggars, of 
rebels, and of highway robbers, and those who professed that 
religion were set down as contemptible idiots These senti- 
ments had been long growing up m Ins mind, and npened gra- 
dually into a firm conviction of their truth 

♦ ^ 4 * ^ ^ 


Account of an oigan 

In A. H 9SS, Haj! Habfb-ullah exhibited an organ, which 
he had brought from Europe, and which was certainly one of 
the wonders of the world It was like a large box, and the size 
of a man A Fermgi sat inside, and struck the wires with the 
end of a peacock’s feather,* producing all kinds of sounds , and 
although the box was closely watched, yet Fenngls, some of a 
red, some qf a yellow colour, kept coming out of it and retiring 
within it The people who witnessed this marvel were thun- 
derstruck, and to describe and belaud it as it deserves, would be 
impossible 

* The original of this clause is very doubtful, and the meaning is 
rendered conjecfurally 
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T/ansIat nw of (he Mahabluh al 

One niglit during the tear 000, the king sent for me, and 
desired me to translate the Mnhfibh.irat, m conjiuiction with 
Naklb Khun The consequence was that m four months I 
translated two out of the eighteen sections, at the puenle absur- 
dities of which, the eighteen thousand creations mm, w ell be con- 
foiuided Fancy such injunctions, as how jou arc to sit, what to 
cat, and a prohibition against turnips 1 But such is mj fntc, to be 
cmplo} cd on such works Ncrartheless, I console mjsclf with 
the reflection, that what is predestined must come to pnss 1 

After this, Mulla Slinbn and Nakib Khan together accom- 
plished a portion, and another was completed by SulUiii Hap 
Thanesarl by himself The Sheikh (Fnizi) was then directed to 
convert the rough translation into elegant prose and verse, but he 
did not complete more than two sections The HSj! having com- 
mitted errors m Ins first translation, w as ordered to re\ lse it, under 
the injunction that he was to leave out nothing of consequence, 
and lie hnd revised an hundred sheets, when the order was re- 
ceived for Ins dismissal, and he was sent to Bhnkar lie now 
resides m lus native cit\ of Thanesar Most of the scholars who 
were cmploj cd upon this translation are now said to be hkclj to 
accompany the Kauravas and Pandoras in the day of resurrection. 
May the rest, for tlicir smeere penitence, be spared, by the mercy 
of God! 

The translation was called Razmnumn, and when hurl} en- 
grossed and embellished with pictures, the nobles had orders to 
take copies, and thus secure theuisehcs a blessing Sheikh Abti- 
1-fazl, who hnd already written ngnmst our religion, wrote the 
Preface, extending to two sheets God defend me trom lus infi- 
delities and absurdities ! 

* * * 1: V * t 

In A II 991, the king erected two buildings outside the city 
where lie might feed fakirs, both Musulman and Hindu , one lie 
called Khairpum, the other Dharmpum Some of Abu-l-lazl’s 
people lind the charge, and used to spend the king’s monej in pro- 
curing food As the Jogls also used to flock therein great numbers, 
a separate receiving-house was built for them, and called Jogipiirn 
Nightlv meetings were held m pnratc with some of these mui, 
and they used to employ thcmschcs in ranous follies and extra- 
\ agencies, m contemplations, gestures, addresses, abstractions and 
rcecncs, and in nlcheim, fascination and magic The king him- 
self was an adept m alelieim, and used to exhibit the gold winch 
he made One night m the \car, called Sim -rat, was appointed 
for a grand nsscmbl} of Jogis from all parts of the countn, on 
which occasion he would cat and drink with them promiscuously. 

Jf * * 
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linn v, and men who fly with wings, fiud they pointed out a tree 
which yields fruit all the Near round God knows whether all 
this is true ! 

**£**»- 

Sheikh Abdu-n-nuM 

Sheikh Abdu-n-nabi, Sndnru-s-sadur, was sou of Sheikh Ahmed 
son of Sheikh Abdu-l-kudus, of Gangoli He went seicral times 
to Mecca and Medina * * * He put on the appearance of 
great piety When lie was appointed to the Sadarnt, he distributed 
among the people an immense quantity of Madad-in’ash, Wakf, 
and Pensions No Sadar during any former reign had so much 
power, and no one gave away one-tenth of the Wakf which he 
did * The king was for some time so intimate and unceremoni- 
ous with hun, that he would rise to adjust the Sheikh's slippers 
when he took his leave At Inst, through the enmity of Makh- 
dumu-l-mulk and some other ill-disposed and deceitiul doctors, 
he fell m the king’s estimation, and began to be treated ven dif- 
ferently The chief reason of the change was this — 

At the time that the king arrived at Fntehpiir from B.mswara, 
Kiizl Abdu-r-rnlnm, of Muttra, complained to the Sheikh that i 
ncli Brahmin had taken all the materials, which he had collected 
for the building of a mosque, and applied them to Ins own pur- 
poses in building a temple for an idol, and that when lie remon- 
strated with him, the Bruhmin, m the presence ot a multitude of 


* It is quite impossible to reconcile tins eulogy with the taunting 
anil acrimonious tone adopted at p 240 , nor does an} conceivable \ane- 
tv m the reading of the two texts admit of anj essential difference of 
sentiment, unless indeed, we consider tlint the grasping Sadar was 
Mnhhd(imu-l-mulh, and not Sheikh Abdu-n-nnbi , winch appears op- 
posed to the whole tenor of the text, and especially to Abdu-n-naht’s 
declaration at the close of the extract It is scarceh permitted us to 
imagine that so grave an author might possibly be indulging in a little 
playful irony 

The duties and responsibilities of the Sadar resembled those of a 
Chancellor, or an Ecclesmstica! Registrar , the chief difference being, 
that when the Sadar, ns wc have seen to be frequent!} the case, plun- 
dered the property of helpless yyidoivs and orphans, he yyas flayed 
nlivc, or trodden to death In elephants A' such punishment* would 
be esteemed barbarous in modern tune*, and ns our torluous system of 
law generally delights to exercise its sophistries and sulitiltirs ui behalf 
of notorious criminals, there can he little doubt that, if any Sadar were 
in these days to prostitute the sacred obligations of hi' oflice to such 
infernal purposes, he would escape yyith impuuits — at least upon 
earth 

Committunt eadnn dner«o enmma faio 
life emeem prcliuni tuht, lue duJema 
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people (may lus mouth he crammed with mud ') applied foul and 
abusive language to the Prophet (the peace of God rest with him ') 
and grossly reviled all Musulmins When the Brahmin was 
summoned before the Sheikh, he refused to come, so Sheikh 
Abii-l-fazl was sent to bnng him Sheikh Abu-1-fazl on his 
return represented what he hadheard from the people of Muttra 
namely, that the Brahmin certamlr had used foul language 
4 pon tins, the learned in the law decided, some of them for death, 
some for puhhc exposure and fine They were consequently 
divided into two parties, and held many disputations on the sub- 
ject Although the Sheikh went to ask for leave to punish him 
capitallv, the king would give no distinct reply, hut said vaguelv, 
that the Sheikh was himself responsible for carrying into execu- 
tion the sentence of the law, and enquired why he consulted 
him During this long suspense the Brahmin continued m pri- 
son, and notwithstanding that the ladies of the royal household 
used their exertions to get him released, yet, out of regard to the 
Sheikh, the long would not give his consent 
The Sheikh continued to importune the long for a replv, but 
all he could get was, that he had already passed his orders, and 
the Sheikh knew what they were When the Sheikh returned 
to his home, he immediately issued orders for the Brahmin’s 
death "When the Iona: learnt this, he was very angry The 
ladies within, and the llmdus without, the palace, exclaimed, 
“ Is this the faithless man whom vou have promoted and favored, 
and has he reached to such a pitch of insolence as not to regard 
your wishes, and to put an innocent man to death, for the mere 
purpose of displavmg his power and authority Thev conti- 
nued to pour suck-like complaints into the ears of the king, so 
that he could no longer restrain his indignation * * * One 
night, at Anup-t&lao, a conclave of divines assembled, from whom 
he enquired their opinions on the subject * * The king nt last 
sinsled me out, and said, “ When ninety and nine opinions are m 
favor of one course of proceeding, and a hundredth in favor of 
another, do vou think it nght that the Muftis should act upon 
the latter. ’What is your opinion 7 ” I replied, that it was a 
letral m nvim that punishment should not be inflicted where there 
was anv doubt The king was sorrowful, and said, “ W as not 
Sheikh' Abdu-n-nahi aware of this ma xim , that he killed that 
unfortunate Brahmin 7 ” I replied, that the Sheikh was certainly 
a wise man, and that he no doubt had acted m direct contraven- 
tion of the law, but that he might possibly have adopted that 
course, to restrain turbulence, and to strike at the root of the 

people’s msolence * * * ^ , 

The kms’s agitation was so great that his hair stood on end, 
like that of" a bon, and some people behind me whispered that I 
should not carry the controversy any further. All of a sudden, 
he exclaimed in anger, “Ton are not at all nght ” Upon which 
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I made n low bow, anti retired to a little distance From that 
day I have abandoned mv presumptuous and control ersial man- 
ner, and take my place npart from the groups which surround 
the throne It is only now and then that I \ enture to adiancc, 
and make mv obeisance at a respectful distance 

It was on this account that Sheikh Abdu-n-nnln’s prosperity 
declined * * * He died in the year 991 

v * i= * v V 


Sheikh Faizi 

He is commonly called the “chief of Poets,” but he was m 
fact a mere Poetaster He excelled in the minor arts of versifi- 
cation, enigmatic lines and rhy nuug In history , in philology , in 
medicine, m letter-writing, and m composition, he was without a 
nxal His earlier compositions in aerse bear Ins titular name 
of Faizf, winch he subsequently dignified into Fai.tzJ, m order 
tlint it might correspond with the grammatical amplification of 
Allaim, by w Inch Ins younger brother, Abn-1-fnzl, was known, but 
the change was ill-omened, for he sunned to cnjo\ Ins last title 
only one or two months, and then met Ins death with great alarm 
and inquietude 

He w ns an idle and y am talker, a hypocrite, and a haughty , 
malicious, dishonest, envious, perfidious, and ambitious man lie 
reeded the three first Khnhtns and disciples, the ancestors and 
descendants of the Prophet, the wise and the excellent, the pious 
and the saintly, and, in short all Musulm.uis in general, and ridi- 
culed the principles of their faith, pmately and publicly, by 
night and by dnv Ills conduct was so abominable, that c\en 
Jens, Christians, Hindus, Sabinns nud Gucbres are considered a 
thousand times less odious He acted entirely against the tenets of 
the Muhninmcdnn religion \\ hat was forbidden in that, was law- 
ful to him, and nee versa 

He composed a Commentary upon the Ivuran, consisting entirely 
of letters without diacritical points, in order to obliterate the spots 
of lus infamy , but the waters of a hundred oceans will neier cleanse 
the stain he has contracted, until the day of judgment lie compos- 
ed it m the aery height of lus perfidy and drunkenness, nnd dogs 
were allowed to tread on ciery letter of it In the same spirit of 
pride, stubbornness, and infidelity, he met his final doom, nnd in a 
manner winch I trust no one may nsram sp ( , or hear ot , forwhnithe 
king paid linn ausit on his death-bed, lie barked at bis face like a 
dog, as the him: himself acknowledged m public , bis whole tare was 
swollen, and lus bps appeared blaek, as if soiled with dentilnci , 
insomuch that tin kmgohspmd to Alm-l-fazl, “Minh the Sheikh 
has been rubbing dentitnei on bis tceih, net aiding to tin Indian 
fislnoii ’ "No replied \hu-l-f.irl, “ it is the st on ol <Ue elot- 
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ted blood which he has been spitting ”* In truth, even this 
scene was but a small retribution for The blasphemies of which he 
had been guilty, and for the contumelies which he bad uttered 
against the Prophet, the last of the apostles, (the peace of God be 
upon him, and all Ins family') Several abusive chronograms 
were written on the occasion, of which the followin'* are onlv a 
few * * ~ * ° 

He had composed poetry for forty rears, correct enough m 
point of versification and language, but utterly destitute of beautv, 
either in sentiment or religion f He has joined the dry bones 
together pretty well, but the skeleton has no brains The condi- 
ments of verse are sufficiently abundant, but quite tasteless, * * * 
as is proved by no one remembering his lines, although the very 
vilest poets meet with some quoters and admirers ~ Neverthe- 
less, he wrote, what with Diwans and Masnavis, more than twenty 
thousand lines , and, notwithstanding that he expended the nch 
revenues of his jagir upon their transcription, and in sending copies 
to his friends, far and near, not one of them ever reed his poems 
twice The following verses of his own selection were given by 
him to Nizamu-d-din Ahmed as a memento. ****%*** 
Pray, tell me what beautv is there m them ! 

At the time that Sheikh Faizi was proceeding to take charge 
of his office of the deputyship of the Deccan, I wrote him two 
letters from the foot ot the Cashmir hilis, and informed him of 
the cause of the king’s displeasure and his refusal to allow me to 
pay my respects Upon this he wrote to the long a letter of 
recommendation, which was couched in the following words, and 
despatched it, on the tenth of Jamddiu-l-awwal A H 1000, from 
Ahmednagar to Lahore, and orders were given to Abu-1-fazl to 
place it among the records of the reign • — 

“ May it please your Majesty T Two friend s of Mull a Abdu-1- 
Kadir have arrived from Badfiun m great distress and sorrow, 
representing that the MulLi has been for some time ill, and that 
in consequence of his failing to perform the promise which he 
made respecting his return, the servants of the government have 
treated hrm with great seventv, and that there is no knowing 
what the result of it may be They enquired also if the prolonged 
illness of the Mulla was' unknown to your Majesty 

“ Healer of the broken-hearted 1 MuDa Abdu-l-Kddir is a very 
able man, and is well acquainted with all the sciences usually cul- 
tivated by the Mullas of Hindustan, and he was also a pupil of my 

* At the close of the historical narrative, the author tells us that 
Faizi had been spitting blood for six months before his death, and that 
his barking like a dog was the consequence of his making those animals 
his constant companions night and day, to insult the Alusulmans, to 
whom they are an abomination 

f This is bv no means the general estimate of his poetrj, vinen is 
greatly admired m India, even to this da\ 
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father’s Your slave has been acquainted with him for nearly 
tlnrty-scvcn ) ears Besides being a person of deep learning, he 
is a poet, and composes elegantl> m Arabic and Persian He 
is not a mere imitator, but an original thinker lie also knows 
a little of Ilmdii Astrology and accounts, and is not at a loss m 
any field of knowledge He is acquainted with foreign, as w ell 
as with native, music, and can play at both the small and big 
games of chess , moreoi er, he writes a preth good hand Not- 
withstanding that he possesses all these accomplishments, he is 
content and entirely dnested of avarice, of equable temperament, 
and a person of excellent morals and manners, but poor, and with 
no fixed income He is sincere and warm-hearted, and has c\ery 
confidence m >our Majesty’s kindness 

“At the time that the arm) was before Kumbalnnr, he \olnn- 
teered to join it There he did the state good service, and 
received a donation for his wounds JnMl Khan Korcln, when 
lie first introduced lnm at Court, said, ‘ I hni e brought a preacher 
to present to a our Majesty,’ at which your Majesty was gratified 
Mir Fateh-ullali also represented something respecting the Mul- 
la’s circumstances, and my worthy brother, Abu-l-fiud, also knows 
lnm well But according to the proverb, ‘A gram of good 
luck is better than a sack full of skill ’ 

“AlS the Court is the abode of the virtuous, I have taken the 
liberty to bring this destitute person to notice, and to place him 
before the toot of the throne, ns it I was nn self present Did I 
not advocate his claims at this time, I should consider m) sell 
guilty of nn offence against the cause of truth and justice 

“Maj God, (he omnipotent, place the slaves of the Court under 
the heavenly shadow of jour rojnl Majesta 1 and maj he merci- 
ful!) make their feet firm m pursuing the path of rectitude, and 
justice, and in acquiring the knowledge ot truth’ Mn\ he prescnc 
jourMnjest) ns the protector and nounshcr of the helpless, the 
bestower of mere), the pardoner of errors, throughout the world 
and all worlds, and bless) on with thousands upon thousands of 
sources of wealth, abundance, grandeur and fcliuta, upon earth 
and m beaten ' 1 implore all tins for the sake of the pure spirits 

who surround the tin one of grace, and the saints upon earth who 
join m the matutinal chorus oi prater Amen, Amen, Amen ” 
Should ant one, upon perusing tins, obserte, that Sheikh 
Tnizi's regard and affection for me, which is evidenced lit this let- 
ter, is but ill requited bv the harshness and scientt with which I 
hate spoken of linn, cspicidh after his death, when the prccipt 
ot “speak not ill of the dead” should be stnctlv observed, I bate 
unit to rejdt, that the ob-e nation is perfeeth just, but under 
the tire um«t uices, I enquire, what could I do' seeing that the 
truth ot reliction and the maintenance ot ones faith are para- 
mount to all other obligations, and that the maxim I mur 
dtuite from i-, that nn Ion. and Hatred should be sid’senicut to 

2 L 
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God’s cause Although I was Sheikh Faizl’s companion for forty 
years, nevertheless, after he apostatized from his religion, changed 
Ins manners, and entered on vam controversies, I became gradu- 
ally estranged'from him, and, especially after what occurred at his 
death, I hold myself no longer his friend TThen vre are all sum- 
moned before the throne of God, vre shall receive sentence accord- 
ing to our deserts f 

Sheikh Faizfleft a library of four thousand six hundred volumes, 
some of them exquisitely copied vnth, vrhat may he said to he, 
even unnecessary care and expense Most of them vrere auto- 
graphs of the respective authors, or at least copied by their con- 
temporaries They -were all transferred to the king’s library, 
after being catalogued and numbered m three different sections 
The first included Poetry, Medicine, Astrology, and Music , the 
second, Philosophy, Siifrasm, Astronomy, and Geometry, and 
the third, or lowest, grade, included Commentaries, Traditions, 
Theology, and Law There were also one hundred and one differ- 
entcopies of his poem, “ Nal-Daman ” 


The Tarikh-i-Badfmm is one of the common- 
est histones to he met with in India One of 
the best copies is in the Asiatic Society’s Li- 
brary. Other good ones are to be found m 
Banda, Lakhnau, Kole, and Patna. 

Seven copies concur m giving the following 
as the initial verses, with the exception of a 
variety in the first word of the second lme : — 

my cJj J ] 

y ***** 

The work concludes with a date . — 

^ ^ 3 \jj ^ S j\ jLx, 

(X*?. J.2 J gp Jh- 

j,Lj1vXA. ^i^lc i J.US1 (ZiJjj ^ Is id! (XaSrlj 
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Note G 

On the hnou ledge of San sc) it by Mali amm edans . 

It is a common error to suppose that Faizi 
(v p 221) was the first* Muhammedan who 
mastered the difficulties of the Sanscrit, — 
that language, “ of wonderful structure, more 
perfect than Greek, more copious than Latin, 
and more exquisitely refined than either ” 
Akber's freedom from religious bigotry, Ins 
ardent desire for the cultivation of knowledge, 
and Ins encouragement of every kind of learn- 
ing, and especially Ins regard for Ins Hindu 
subjects, impaited a stimulus to the cultivation 
of Indian literature, such as had never prevail- 
ed under any of Ins predecessois Hence, 
besides Faizi, we have amongst the Sanscrit 
translators of Ins reign Abdu-l-Kadir, Nakib 
Khan, Mulla Shall Muhammed, Mulla Shabri, 
Sultan Haji, Haji Ibrahim and others 

In some instances it may admit of doubt, 
whether the translations may not have been 
made from versions previously done into Hindi, 
oral or written The vord Hindi is ambiguous 
when used by a Muhammedan. of that period. 
Nizamu-d-din Ahmed, for instance, says that 
Abdu-l-Kadir translated seAeral vorksfrom the 

* EIplnn«tone < Htstcru of India, Vol. II p 2-U Biographical 
Dichoncrv, L t K \ ol I p 5>J 

‘2 L ‘2 
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Hindi. Now, we know that he translated, 
amongst other works, the Ramayana and the 
Smghasan Batisi It is much more probable 
that these were in the original Sanscrit, than 
m Hindi. Abdu-l-K&dir and Ferishta tell us 
that the Mahabharata was translated into Per- 
sian from the Hindi, the former* ascribing the 
work chiefly to Naklb Khan, the latter to Faizi. 
Here again there is every probability of the San- 
scrit bemg meant In another instance, Abdu-I- 
Kadir tells us that he was called upon to trans- 
late the Atharvana Veda from the Hindi, which 
he excused himself from doing, on account of 
the exceeding difficulty of the style and ab- 
struseness of meaning, upon which the task 
devolved upon Haji Ibrahim Sirhmdi, who ac- 
complished it satisfactorily. Here it is evident 
that nothing but Sanscrit could have been 
meant. 

But though the knowledge of Sanscrit ap- 
pears to have been more generally diffused at 
this time, it was by no means the first occasion 
that Muhammedans had become acquainted 
with that language. Even if we allow that 
they obtained the abridgment of the Pancha 
Tantra, under the name of fables of Bidpai, or 
Hitopadesa, through the medium of the Peh- 
hvi,t there are other facts which make it equal 
ly certain that the Muhammedans had attained 

* His account, which will be seen at p 251, is very confused, and it 
is not ensy to gather from it what share each of the coadjutors had 
in the translation. The same names are given in the Ayin-i-AKberi 
t See Mdmoire prehxed to S de 8007*8 Edition of Cahlah wa Dim- 
noh, Pans, 1816 See also Biographic UmverseUe, Tom. XXI p. 471 
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a correct knowledge of the Sanscrit not long 
after the establishment of their leligion; even 
admitting, as v as probably the case, that mo«t 
of the Arabic tianslations were made by Indian 
foreigners resident at Baghdad 

In the Ivhalifate of Al-Mamun, the Augustan 
age of Arabian literature, the treatise* of Mu- 
hammed bin M6sa on Algebra, which was 
tianslated by Dr. Rosen m 1831, and the medi- 
cal treatises of Mikah and Ibn Dalian, who arc 
represented to be Indians, i show that Sanscrit 
must have been well known at that time ; and 
even before that, the compilations of Cliaiaka 
and Susrutaf had been translated, and had dif- 
fused a general knowledge of Indian medicine 
amongst the Arabs From the very first, we 
find them paying paiticular attention to this 
blanch of science, and encouraging the profes- 
sion of it so much, that two Indians, of the 
name Manka and Saleh, the former of whom 
translated a treatise on poison into Persian, held 
appointments as body-phvsicians at the Com l 
of Hardnu-r-i aslnd § 

The Arabians possessed dunng the early 
peiiods of the Khalifate several other Indian 
woiks ■which had been translated into Arabic, 
some on astronomy, || some on music, ^1 some on 

* Colebrookc, .1IT icellmecus Yol II pp 1-14 — 504 

t lhorjrrphicnl D ctionarij , L U h 5 ol II p 242 

J Ou.7, .Innfrr/n Mtth.cn, pp 12(1 — 140 

§ Journal of Education \ ol VIII p 170 KoHr lrlit/t itu of 
Hindu Medicine p 04 Oriental Mao March, 1821 D Ikrlalot, \rt 
hrtab at Sairoitn \lml-f irijii Ih<! D^nr\t p 1 V*. 

|I CnMri Bdihoil cca Esc inalcnei*, \ ol I p 42(> 

* Ci'iri, ibid p 427 
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judicial astrology,* * * § some on interpretation of 
dreams, f some on the religion and theogony of 
the Hindus, | some on their sacred scriptures, § 
some on the calculation of nativities, |J some on 
physiognomy,^ and some on palmistry,* besides 
others, which need not be here enumerated 
If we turn our eyes towards India, we find 
that scarcely had these ruthless conquerors 
gained a footing m the land, than Biruni ex- 
erted himself with the utmost diligence to study 
the language, literature and science of India, 
and attained, as we have already seen, such 
proficiency m it, as to be able to translate into, 
as well as from, the Sanscrit Muhammed bin 
Israil al-Tanukhi also travelled early into 
India, to learn the system of astronomy which 
was taught by the sages of that country. f There 
seems, however, no good authority for Abd-l- 
fazl’s statement, m the Ayin-i-Akberi, that Abh 
Ma’shar (Albumazar) visited Benares at an ear- 
lier period ; — and the visit of Ibn-al-baithar 
to India, four centuries afterwards, rests solely 
on the authority of Leo Afncanus \ 

* Hottmgen Promptuanum, p 254 

f Casin, Bibliotheca Escunalensis , Vol, I p 401 

+ Gililemeister, de rebus Indicts Scriptt Arabb pp 104 — 113 De* 
Giugnes, Mem de I’Academ des Inscnpt Tom XXVI p 701 et seq 

§ D’Herbelot, Artt Anbertkend, Ambahoumatah, Beherpir See also 
Ketab alkhafi, Ketab Roi al Hendi, and several other articles under 
Ketab 

|| Hap Kbalfa, Vol I p 282 Diez, Analecta Medica, p. IIS 

IT D’Herbelot, Bibhoth Or Tom IV p 725 Diez, Analecta 
Medica p 117 

* Hfij'i Khnlfa, Vol I. p 263 

t Casin, Bib! Escurtal Vol I p 429 

I Hottmgeri Bibl quadnp. np Gildemeister, Scrtpll Arabb, p 80, 
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Again, when Fnoz Shah, after the capture of 
Nagarcote, in the middle of the fourteenth 
centuiy, obtained possession of a valuable San- 
scrit libraiy, he oidered a work on philosophy, 
divination and omens, to be translated, undei 
the name of Dalail-i-Firozshaln, by Maulana 
Izzu-d-din Khalid Khani, whose historical work 
will be noticed under the Khilji Dynasty ; — and 
to have enabled the translator to do this, he 
must have acquned no slight knowledge of the 
original, befoie his selection for the duty 

In the Nawwab Jalalu-d-daulah’s library at 
Lakhnau, there is a work on astrology, also trans- 
lated from the Sanscrit into Persian in Firoz 
Shah’s reign 

A knowledge of Sansci it must have prevailed 
pretty generally about this time, for theie is in 
the Royal Library at Lakhnau a work on the 
veterinary art, which was translated from the 
Sanscrit by order of Ghaiasu-d-din Muhammed 
Sh&li Fliilp 

This rare book, called Kurrutu-l-mulk, was 
translated as early as A H 783 — A D. 1381 — 
fiom an original, styled Salotar, winch is the 
name of an Indian, who is said to have been a 
Brahmin, and the tutor of Susruta. The Pre- 
face says that the translation was made “ from 
the baibarous Hindi into the refined Persian, 
in order that there may be no more need of a 
icfeience to Infidels ’ 

It is a small work, compnsing only 41 pages 
8vo of 13 lines, and the sl\le is very concise 
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It is divided into eleven Chapters, and thirty 
Sections 

Chapter I On the breeds and names of horses, 4 Sections 
II On their odonr, on riding, and breeding, 4 “ 

III On stable management, and on wasps 

building nests in a stable, 2 “ 

ITV On colour and its varieties, .... 2 “ 

V. On their blemishes, ... 3 “ 

VI On their limbs, . . . 2 “ 

VII On sickness and its remedies, . 4 ,c 

Till On bleeding, ... 4 « 

IX On food and diet, 2 “ 

X On feedin g for the purpose of fattening, 3 " 

XI On ascertaining the age by the teeth, 0 “ 

The precise age of this work is doubtful, be- 
cause, although it is plainly stated to have been 
translated in A. H. 783, yet the reigning prince 
is called Sultan Ghaiasu-d-dmMuhammed Shah, 
son of Mahmhd Shah, and there is no king so 
named, whose reign corresponds with that date 
If Sultan Ghaiasu-d-din Toghlak be meant, it 
should date 60 years earlier, and if the king of 
Malwa, who bore that name, be meant, it should 
be dated 100 years later ; — either way, it very 
much precedes the reign of Akber * 

The translator makes no mention in it of the 
work on the same subject, which had been pre- 
viously translated from the Sanscrit into Arabic 
at Baghdad, under the name of Kitabu-l-Baita- 
rat. 

* It is curious, that without anv allusion to this work, another on the 
veterinary art, staled Salotan, and said to comprise in the Sanscrit ori- 
ginal 16,000 slok’as, was translated m the reign of Shabjehan, “when 
there were many learned men who knew Sanscrit,” by Sayyid Abdullah 
Khan Bahadur Firoz Jang, who bad found it amongst some other San- 
scrit books, which daring his expedition against Alewar, in the reignof 
Jehangir, had been plundered from A m ar Sing, Rana of Chitor, and 
“ one of the chief Zemindars of the hill-country ” It is divided info 
twelve Chapters, and is more than double the size of the other 
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Fiom all these instances it is evident that 
Faizi did not occupy the entirely new field of 
literature for which he usually obtains credit 

The same error seems to have pervaded the 
history of European scholarship m Sanscrit 
We read as early as A D 1677 of Mr Mar- 
shall's being a proficient m the language, and 
v ithout mentioning the dubious names of An- 
quetil du Perron* and Father Paolino,i others 
could perhaps be named, who preceded in this 
arduous path the celebrated scholars of the 
present period 

In such an enquny as this also must not be 
omitted the still moie important evidence afford- 
ed by the Mujmalu-t-Taw&rikh, fiom which we 
have a most interesting extract in M Remaud * 
“ Fragments Arabes et Pei sans inedits relatif a 
l’lnde ’ This extract was translated in A H 
520 — A D 1126, — by Abu-l-Hasan AH bin 
Muhammed, from the Arabic of Abu Saleh bin 
Sli’ib bin Jama’, who had himself abridged it a 


v Sec Geschtchle der Philosophtc, Vol I p 412 Ediiib Rev Vol 
I p 75, trad Hceren’s Historical Researches, Vol II p 129 
t Bolden speaks of Ins Grammatica Samscredamica, Roro 1790, ns 
“ full of the grossest blunders ,” Sir William Jones designates him as 
“ homo tnum litterarum,” and Leaden is eaen less complirucntan m 
Ins strictures — “The publication of his Yyacarana, Rom ISO-), has 
given a death-blow to bis vaunted pretensions to profound oriental 
learning, and shown, ns uns previoush suspected, that he was incapable 
of nccurntch distinguishing San«rnt from the \ernncular languages of 
Indio. Equalla superficial, inaccurate, and virulent in lus invcctnt, a 
critic of Ins own stamp uouhl be tempted to retort on him his own 
quotation from Ennius — 

Sinnn quam simile- turpis'ima bestia \obis ” 

See .Das nlte Iadica, Vol II p 471 .4' Re s Vol X p 2 75 Journ 
Aaatiquc, Tom II p 21G riccrcii, 7/ts/or Rer Vol II p lflS M 
\bel-Rdmusat -Your Mel A*i r 't Tom II pp, 305 — 315 Q>iart Or 
Mac Vol II . p 15S 
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hundred years before from a Sanscrit (Hmdwa- 
ni) work, which the Arabic author entitles 
A babu-l-MuluL , or <c Instruction of Kings *’ The 
translator was librarian of Juijan near the Cas- 
pian sea, and the copy of the Arabic transla- 
tion which he examined was in the ha mi -writing 
of Abd Saleh himself. The original Sanscrit 
is described as being chiefly, like the Kalila 
wa Damna, in the form of dialogue, in which 
quadrupeds and birds are the interlocutors 
The Persian translation is badly executed, 
being much too literal, and without any preten- 
sions to style, and the same neglect of the most 
ordinary grace and embellishment has been ob- 
served m the author's own compositon, m the 
portions which are original. 

M Remaud is of opinion that the translated 
Sanscrit work was composed about the com- 
mencement of the Christian era, certainly long 
previous to the Raja Tarangmi, and probably 
to the Mahabharata ; and that the subsequent re- 
putation of that poem threw the translated work 
into the shade If so, it would go far to show 
that the Mahabharata is, as Wolfe and Heyne 
say of the Iliad, a collection of older poems 
already current ; for there are many passages 
in the Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh which are almost 
verbatim the same as they are at present pre- 
served in the Mahabharata. Indeed, it might 
be said that the Mahabharata was itself the 
work translated by the Arab, had not animals 
been represented as the speakers. 

The learned Editor also thinks he has dis- 
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covered m this extract indications of the Brali- 
minical influence being established over the 
Kslmtryas, at an epoch subsequent to the Avar 
between the Paudava and Ivurava The infer- 
ence however rests upon very questionable 
grounds, so questionable indeed, that avg are 
tempted to exclaim, as the pious Persian trans- 
lator does at the end of each Indian fable 
lecorded by him, “ God only knows the truth *” 

At an y rate, we have here anotliei instance 
of Sanscrit having been translated befoie the 
eleventh century 

The Manuscript is numbered G2 in the Bib- 
lioth^que du Roi at Pans, and has been de- 
scribed in the Joui nal Asiatique at different times 
by INI Quatr^meie and M Jules Mold 

The Persian tianslator* says that Ins father 
was the compiler ot an lnstoiical woik, and 
that lie himself had wntten a history of the 

V 

Baimecides lioin then origin to their extinc- 
tion He vas a traveller, tor he mfoims us 
that lie had a lsitcd the tombs of Daniel, E7e- 
kiel, and Jonas, and certain ancient buildings 
in Peisia and BabA Ionia He informs us that 
lie commenced Ins book A H 620 — A D 
1126, — dunngthc leign ot Sinjai. son of Malik 
Shall, Sultan of the Saljukis, but he must have 
lived long aftei this, loi he lecords an CAent ol 
A II -589 


* It i< not tas\ to ascertain lw«. real name AI ILinand ci'is it as 
Alm-1 Hasan All bin Alulia lunul M Quatnmere and AI Alohl «as 
ln^ name is otterh unknown andcise Ins ju.dii.rfL av traud on ol Mu- 
lulkb bm Aluhitiumd btu a^li ult 

2 AI 2 
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His work is a chronological abridgment of 
universal history to the sixth century of the 
Hijri. He quotes several rare authorities and 
makes a critical use of them. The topic on 
which he appears to have exercised most of his 
reseaches is the history of Persia, on which 
subject he promises to write hereafter a more 
detailed account He gives many curious and 
circumstantial details on Geography, derived 
not only from books, but from his own personal 
observation 

The authorities he quotes are the history 
of Tabari, the Shahnama, Garsliaspnama, Fe- 
ramuznama, Bahmannama, Khsk-pil-dandan, 
Abfi-l-muayyid Balkhi, Hamza Isfahan], and 
some others He says, that he quotes these m 
original, although they will be found to agree 
but little with one another, m order that his read- 
ers may know all that has been said upon the 
subjects he discusses ; that he abridges their pro- 
lixities, and discards their quotations m verse ; 
that if ever he quotes poetry, it is on account of 
its intrinsic excellence, or its peculiar adapta- 
tion to the subject he had to illustrate. 

“ The transactions of the kings of Persia, 
he continues, “ are the only ones which I pro- 
pose to recount at length, because that country 
is placed m the centre of the universe, because 
it forms one quarter of the habitable globe, be- 
cause it is the cradle of the human race, because 
it is the residence of the kings of the fourth 
climate, because other portions of the globe, 
such as China, India, Zanj, Arabia, Greece. 
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and Turkistdn are not to be compared to Fran, 
nor is any other country, whether east, west, 
north or south, — because, moreover, in reading 
the histoiy of Persia, any one can at the same 
time instruct himself respecting the state, posi- 
tion, peculiarities and maivels of other coun- 
tries ” 

This Avoik, therefoie, as far as it goes, may 
be considered an mtioduction to the History of 
Persia, and that the author completed the entii e 
work cannot be doubted, because he constantly 
alludes to the details which he has given in 
the subsequent part The discovery of the 
complete woik would be a matter of congratu- 
lation It was at one time the intention of M 
M. Saint Mai tin and J Mold to publish the 
Mujmal with a commentary, and there is gieat 
cause to regret that the death of the foimei 
interrupted the pio]ect 

The work, as atpiesenl pieseived, consists of 
twenty-five Chapteis, of which many comprise 
merely cluonological tables, such as those of 
the Piophets, kings of Rilm, Arabs, Samanides, 
Buyides, Ghaznevides, Saljukians, and Greeks, 
but enteis into more particulais respecting the 
Hindu kings of India, the ancient kings of Pei - 
sia, Muhammcd, and the Khahfs, celebiated 
tombs, and Muhammedan cities Without the 
last chapter, uluch is missing, the Manuscript 
contains .30 o folios * 

* See Toumnl Astaltqve, trois sir Tom VII pp 21G — 2S'i Toni 
AI pp lift — 17S 2AS — .101, .120 — 5G1 Lc Ltrre ties Rote, Tom 1 
pp l — 1\ Anquctil ilu l’erron Zcndact'ta, 'lorn 11 pp A r >2, ct uq 
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put them to great distress, which compelled them to take refuge 
on the other side of the river Palian, but being accustomed to the 
use of boats, they casil} crossed and made a successful attack on 
the Meds, killed many of them, took seieral prisoners, and plun- 
dered tlieir country 

One of the Jat chiefs, seeing the sad state to which the Meds 
were reduced, made the people of Ins tnbe understand that suc- 
cess was not constant , that there was a time when the Meds 
attacked the Jats, and harrassed them, and that the Jats had m 
their turn done the same He impressed upon their minds the 
utility of both tnbes hvuig m peace, and then advised the Jats 
and Meds to send a few chiefs to wait on king Dajdslian, (Dar- 
yodhnna) son of Dahrat, (Dhntarashtra) and beg ol him to 
appomt a kuig over them who might govern them, and that good 
might result from it After some discussion, his proposition was 
adopted, and the emperor Dajushan nominated Ins sister Dassal, 
wife of long Jandrat, a powerful pnnee, to rule over the Jats 
and Meds Dassal went and took charge of the countn and 
cities, the particulars of which and of the wisdom of the princes', 
are detailed in the original work 

There was no Brahmin or wise man in the countn’ who had 
attained to such a degree of wisdom ns the queen She there- 
fore wrote a lonp; letter to her brother for assistance, who col- 
lected 30,000 Brahmins from all Hindustan, and sent them, with 
their families and adherents, to his sister 

There are several discussions and conversations about these 
Brahmins m the original work 

From this time Sind became populous 

The original work gives a description of the proimces, the 
rivers and wonders of the country, and mentions the foundation 
of cities 

The citv which the queen made the capital, is called Askaland 4 
A small portion of the countiy was made over to the Jats, and 
one of them was elected as their chief, his name was Judrat 

Simdar arrangements were also made for the Meds 

This government contmucd for twenty wands of years, after 
wluch the Bhirats lost possession of the country 

* # * * * t 

History of the Kingdom of Cashmii and Hal 

It is said that Hal was the descendant of Sanjwarah, son of 
Jandrat, and of the daughter of Dahrat Having inherited m 
Hindustan the territories which had been occupied by Jandnt 
and Dassal, who were members of a powerful clan, ( 7 ) bis autho- 

* This is no doubt the Ashkandra of Pottmger and others, which 
as it is called by Biladon Askalandusab, is not improbably the AJeias- 
clna Osydrace of the Greeks 
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rity was very great He built several cities and places of note 
His country was remarkable for tbe superior quabty of the cloth 
that was manufactured there The exportation of this fnbnc, 
without the stamp of the king, was prohibited This stamp was 
an impression of lus foot with saffron 

It happened that the wife of the long of Cashmir bought some 
of the cloth bearing the stamp of H&l,* and having made up a 
dress of the same, she appeared before her husband, who at the 
sight of the stamp got jealous, and asked her whence she got the 
cloth, and what stamp was on it His wife replied that she had 
bought it from a merchant The merchant was sent for, and the 
king made enquiries about it The merchant said that the stamp 
on the cloth was an impression of long H iil’s foot On hearing 
this the kmg of Cashmir swore he would go and cut off the leg 
of kmg H&l His IVazir observed, that there were “great man y 
Brahmins m that country who would oppose lum, and that be 
would not be successful ” The kmg of Cashmir did not heed this 
advice, but marched out with his army TVhen H51 heard of 
the kmg of Cashmir’ s intentions, he was much alarmed , he sent 
information to the Brahmins and told them of the kmg of Cash- 
mir’ s threat, and said it behoved them therefore to throw obsta- 
cles m his way The Brahmins offered up their prayers, and 
counselled him to have an elephant made of clay, and to have it 
placed m front of the battle field Hdl did so, and as soon as 
the kmg of Cashmir’ s force, that marched m advance under their 
commander-m-chief, had come near the elephant, the elephant 
burst, and the flames it threw out destroyed a great part of the 
invading force 

The kmg of Cashmir was then compelled to sue for peace, at 
the conclusion of which, H&l sent many presents to him , and 
the kmg m order to fulfil Ins oath, cut oft the leg of an image 
made of wax, and returned by water He was advised not to 
proceed by water on account of the depth and strong current 
of the river In compliance with this advice he disembarked. 
At every day’ s j ouraey the river fell, till its breadth was diminished 
by several parasangs In that country he built many houses 
and villages The sea m Hindi is called S&vandar (Samudr) 
Hence the chief town was called Savandi, and it exists to this day 
He also built several temples and superb cities Soon after, 
he was informed of the approach of an enemy, which obliged 
him to return to his country, whence he expelled the mvaders 
The government remained for a length of time in the hands of 
his descendants, and all the Hindus were obedient to them 

* This is the same legend as that of Mihirakula m the Kaja Tnnu- 
gmi, (II 32,) and the motplajsan important partin several other 
Indian stones One will be found above, at p 10-1 See also Spren- 
ger’s El-Mas’ttdi, p 31S 
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XXIV 

TARrKH-I-HAKKr 

This woik contains a brief general history of 
Muhammedan India, from the time of the slave- 
kings of Dehh to that of Akber, m the forty- 
second year of whose reign it was composed, 
i e A. H 1005 — A D. 1596 — 7 The name of 
the author is Sheikh Abdu-I-Hakk bin Saifu-d- 
din of Delili. From a quatrain in the preface of 
his history, it would appear that Hakki, “ the 
true,” while it contains a play upon his own 
name, is a mere literary appellation, assumed 
according to a practice common in the east, 
and by which name he seems to wish that his 
history should be known, though it is most fre- 
quently styled Tarikh-i-Abdu-l-Hakk 

Abdu-l-Hakk was a descendant of one of 
Timur s followers, who lemamed behind, it is 
said, together with some other foreign chiefs, 
at Dehli, after the return of that conqueror 
to his natne land. The Sheikh early appli- 
ed himself to the cultnation of knowledge, 
and at twenty years of age had mastered most 
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of the customary branches of education, and 
learnt the whole of the Kuran by heart.* At 
the time he was prosecuting his studies, the 
authorf tells us that he used to go twice a dav 
to college, morning and evening, during the 
heat of one season and the cold of another, re- 
turning for a short time for a meal to his own 
house. As he informs us that his dwelling 
was two miles from the college, this state- 
ment. if true, shows that he travelled eight 
miles a day. which, it must be confessed, exhi- 
bited unusual ardour in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. His father observed that he did not enjoy 
pastimes like other boys, and endeavoured to 
dissuade him from his intense application. 

Upon leaving Delhi, he associated for a 
long time with Abdu-l-Kadir, Sheikh Faizl 
and Nizamu-d-din Ahmed at Fatehpur + hut 
left them upon some slight misunderstand- 
ing. Nevertheless, through the interest of the 
latter, he obtained a passage on a vessel pro- 
ceeding to Arabia, whither he went on a pil- 
grimage. He dwelt for a long time in the holy 
cities of 3Iecca and Medina, and derived much 
instruction from the learned men of those cities 
He wrote works upon many subjects — commen- 
taries, travels, Sufi doctrines, religion and his- 
torv, and his different treatises amount altoge- 
ther to more than one hundred. The best 
known are the Medina Sakina, the 3Iadariju-n- 

* CTg of Abdu-l-Hiin'd E rti ori (31^ foL -51 v,} 

T AJ-hbcrz-l-ABrlr, OIS. foL 354 t ) 

% TcrihU-B;df~{ of Abdu-l-Kiir, (3IS. fol. 225 r) 
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Nubhwat, the Jazbu-l-Kulub,* and the Akhbaru- 
1-Akhyar In the year 1047 H although he 
was then ninety years old, he is said") to have 
been in full possession of his faculties, and to 
have employed himself in lcligious duties, in 
instruction, and composition, as vigorously as 
if lie had been still a young man 

The author, who now holds a high rank 
among the saints of Hindustan, informs us that 
his desne to write history arose fiom a perusal 
of theTarikli-i-Firoz-shahi, by which he alludes 
to that of Ziyau-d-din Barni, as he mentions 
that the lives of several kings are contained in 
it, which is not the case with the other histories 
of that name. But as that woik concludes 
with the beginning of Firoz Shah’s leign, he 
sought to obtain information respecting the 
kings who succeeded him, and lighted upon the 
Tarikh-i-Bahadar-sMIn, written by Sam Sultan 
Bahadar Gujrati, from which helms e\ti acted 
down to the reign of Belli ole Lodi He then 
thought it would be advisable to complete the 
reigns previous to those noticed in theTarikh-i- 
Fhoz-sh&ln, and therefore abstracted fiom the 
Tabakat-i-N&snl the reigns from Mu’izzu-d-dhi 
Sam (Mulmmmed Gliori) to Nasiru-d-dln Mah- 
mud bin Sultan Shamsu-d-din He has been 
judicious in his small selection, os these three aie 
the best authonties for their respective periods 
From Behlole Lodi to his onn time lie lias 

* Tins is n luston of Medina, which was commenced m lliat cih jn 
A II *118, and lm Intel) been yen well printed in Calcutta. 

t BadsWi-ndma, ut supra. 

2 n 2 
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depended on verbal information, and upon what 
came under his own observation, all the rest of 
his work being taken, as he candidly confesses, 
verbatim from the three authors above quoted 
After carrying, in the first chapter, the general 
history of Dehli down to Akber’s time, he gives, 
m the second, a compendious account of the 
rulers of Bengal, Jaunpur, Mandu, Deccan, Mul- 
tan, Sind and Cashmir, but the narrative is 
much too brief to be of any use 

Extract 

Shortly after ascending the throne, Firoz SMh was murdered 
hy his maternal uncle Mubfinz KMn Selim Shah had antici- 
pated this, and had therefore asked his wife’s consent to kill her 
brother, saying that if she did not accede to his proposal, Bhe 
would not long see her son alive The senseless woman, not think- 
ing her brother capable of such an act, would not give her consent, 
and accordingly Firoz SMh was soon after murdered, as Selim 
Shdh had predicted FIroz SMh reigned not more than three 
days and 5 hours After his murder, all his AfgMn relations 
claimed the throne One assumed the title of Sekander, ano- 
ther of Sult&n Ibr&hlm, and a third of SuMn Muhammed Add 
The rivals contested the point amongst themselves most pertina- 
ciously for three or four years, when at length, m the month of 
Shawwdl in the year 963, the Humai of Humtiiyun again spread 
the wings of its prosperity and good luck upon the kingdom of 
Hindustan The dust of distress which had obscured the beau- 
tiful face of the kingdom was washed away by the water of peace 
and umon, and the heart of the country was invigorated by a new 
infusion of life Joy and gladness, gratitude and boundless hope 
were diffused among all people, both high and low, rich and 
poor 

Within six months of his second reign, Humhyun, while stand- 
ing one evening enjoying the fresh air on the top of the red palace 
m the Fort of Dehli, heard the “ AzSn” called, and sitting down 
out of respect to the summons to evening prayer, his foot slipped 
by accident, and he fell to the ground He died on the spot, or 
at least a few days afterwards, and the bird of his victorious 
soul fled to the nest of Paradise From God we proceed, to God 
shall we return 1 

He was succeeded by his son Sultan Abu-l-fateh Jaldlu-d-din 
Muhammed Akber Bddsh&h GhSzi, of super-eminent dignity, &c 
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&c lie ascended tlie throne in lus youth, and though more 
than forty years htu e elapsed smcc Ins reign began, he is still m 
the very bloom of his dominion, and in the commencement of lus 
power, for eveiy day brings accounts of new victories mid new 
conquests, so that by the blessing of God Ins kingdom extends 
oi er the whole of Hindustan, (winch is called “ Chahfirdnug,” 
that is a quarter of the world,) including all its forts and territo- 
ries, without any one being associated with him m power, and 
without any one uanng to offer opposition This country is bounded 
on three sides by the sea, and all the kings and their descendants, 
chiefs, nobles and Rdjns, and all people, ot even,' degree throughout 
the whole country, pay allegiance to him, willingly acknowledge 
him ns their sovereign, and place the head of abject submission 
on the ground in Ins presence Terntones, treasures, elephants, 
horses, armies and all other things, suitable to the state and dignity 
of Emperors, came into Ins possession m such abundance, that they 
are beyond all calculation, and are of a value far exceeding nny 
thing which has c\ cr yet been in the possession of other Emper- 
ors 

“ Tins monarch, at the very commencement of his reign, effected 
that which kings who have reigned many years hai e not been 
able to accomplish , God can place the whole world m the hands 
of one person 1” 

The kings and Sultans, who have been spoken of in this book, 
nre not worthy of those titles in the presence of the exalted 
majesty of Akber, with the exception, perhaps, of one or two 
individuals , but to call even them kings, in comparison, rcqiures 
no small degree of courage and resolution 

In short, it is difficult to describe the victories of the Emperor 
Akber, and the mode in which he captured countries, Ins regula- 
tions, Ins principles of goveniment, Ins extraordinary orders, lus 
courteous and engaging manners, and the many mnoiations which 
lie introduced Entire volumes and registers would be requisite 
for such a purpose If I be blessed with a long life, and if I receive 
the aid of God, I shall attempt to the utmost of mi power to write 
the history of the Emperor May it be the will of God that, 
through the aid of this omnipotent Emperor of Emperors, the 
Mulinmmcdnn law and Tehgion may be established for ever and 
cicrl 0 God of the worlds, accept this prayer’” 

Si7r — Small 8vo containing 142 pages of 18 lines each 


As this tinie-scrvintr saint was prepaied to 
speak of Ins reforming patron m such a pi epos- 
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terous strain of adulation, ire have little reason 
to regret that he never fulfilled the purpose of 
writing an account of his reign. 

The best copy of this little history, which I 
have seen, belongs to Kawwab Zsasiru-d-din 
Ahmed of Panipat, in whose collection it is im- 
properly called Tarikh-i-Salatm Ghori. jN'izam- 
u-d-din, a physician resident at Banda, also 
possesses a good copy. 

In a Manuscript belonging to a native gen- 
tleman at Dehli, the first chapter closes with 
these words, “ thus ends the first chapter of the 
Tazkiratu-s-Sal&tm,*’ which would imply that 
this work is known by that name ; but, if so, it 
cannot be the work generally known as the 
Tazkiratu-s-Salatm, for that is devoted to an 
account of the Hindu dynasties, and upon that 
compilation Colonel "W ilford, m his essay on 
Yicramaditva and Salivahana. makes the follow- 
mgjust observations : — 

“ This treatise is a most perfect specimen of 
the manner of writing history in India ; for, 
excepting the above fist, almost every thing 
else is the production of the fertile genius of 
the compiler. In all these lists the compilers 
and revisers seem to have had no other object 
in view, but to adjust a certain number of re- 
markable epochs This being once effected, the 
intermediate spaces are filled up with names 
of kings not to be found any where else, and 
most probably fanciful Otherwise they leave 
out the names of those kings of whom nothing 
is recorded, and attribute the years of their 
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leign to some among them bettei known, and 
of greater fame They often do not scruple to 
transpose some of those kings, and even whole 
dynasties ; either m consequence of some pre- 
conceived opinion, or owing to their mistaking 
a famous king for another of the same name 
It was not uncommon with ancient writers, to 
pass from a remote ancestor to a remote des- 
cendant, or from a remote predecessor to a 
remote successor, by leaving out the interme- 
diate generations or successions, and sometimes 
ascribing the years of their reigns to a remote 
successor or predecessor In this manner the 
lists of the ancient kings of Persia, both by 
oriental writers, and others in the ivest, have 
been compiled and some instances of this na- 
ture might he produced from Scripture I was 
acquainted lately, at Benaies, with a chronicler 
of that sort, and m the several conversations I 
had with him, he candidly acknowledged, that 
he filled up the intermediate spaces between 
the reigns of famous kings, with names at a 
venture , that he shortened or lengthened their 
reigns at pleasure ; and that it was understood, 
that his predecessors had taken the same liber- 
ties Thiougli their emendations and correc- 
tions, you see plainly a total want of liistoncal 
knowledge and criticism ; and sometimes some 
disiugenuity is but too obvious This i«, lion - 
ever, the case with the sections on futurity in 
the Bhagavat, Vai,u, Vishnu, and Brahmanda 
Puranas ; which with the above lists constitute 
the nliole stock of liistoncal knowledge ninone 
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the Hindus ; and the whole might be comprised 
in a few quarto pages of print.' * 

The Tarikh-i-Hakki opens with a passage 
from the Kuran. 

» hio cALJ! ^ J> C-&LJI (— nJL< ^JJ! 

C— £}) AuO J^" 3 j Ajuti (iT 0 ^ 

KLXlc U U ^ ,J£ 

f C. J=w ‘^ UI vjSlc «S 

Sjw<j Ik: Le.^.,% J U^c L 

The conclusion varies. Three copies end 
with which precedes the passage given 

below. A fourth copy ends with The 

most perfect closes with a chronogram, which if 
written by the author, would seem to show that 
he wished his work to be styled Zikr-i-Muluk 
The preface, as before observed, authorizes the 
name of Tarikh-i-Hakki. 

(JlS t A l \^s vjtijJ! hf 

<jXX< ijA ,Jju * (Kwj ^’1 (jcjC iA* 

Sb iS J JUX r !^;lA^ 

{is ZkiAuO j (if Xib ^ yjtalirA 

j\jH tS J 5 -" ^ \ji} *** ^ 

cJs cLcIo A: cAIS <uS jidjJ ^ O-yiLiA. C— 1 

rS^csj j j ah. A L j<i 

f f & fjA J^SI) j 3 ^ J^X3 J ^ 

& fjs 

J, u-Ao idj-i d)h SbJ \j J^-JS isj^uch 
* Asiatic Researches, Vol IX. pp 132, 13o 
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XXV 

( 3 Uj j 

ZUBDATU-T-TAWARtKll 

This is a general history, composed by Sheikh 
Nuru-l-Hakk, al-Masluaki, al-Dehlivi, al-Bo- 
kliaii, the soil of Abdu-l-Hakk, noticed m the 
pieceding article The addition of al-Mashraki 
would imply that Ins family'had changed their 
abode from Dehli to some district of Jaunpur 
Nuru-l-Hakk’s work is an enlarged edition 
of Ins father’s history, and was composed, as 
the author informs us, in order that by improi - 
mg the style, and supplying omissions, he might 
rendei it woithy the acceptance of his patron, 
Sheikh Faridu-d-dln Bokhan, with whom lie 
was connected by mairiage, and who suggested 
the undei taking It is for this leason that a 
large space is devoted to an account of Sheikh 
Faridu-d-dm’s expeditions dunng the tune of 
Akber, and an liitciesting detail is gnen of 
his proceedings in Cashmir, the KInbei lulls, 
Jammu, Jasrauta, Ramgaih, and other places 
m the Sewalik hills. The same ofiicer v as sub- 
sequently appointed to the pursuit of Kliusru 
in the early pait of Jehangir’s reign, in -which 
expedition he acqmied credit for considerable 
2 o 
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gallantry, and under the title of MurtazaKhan, 
managed for some time the affairs of the empire. 

The work commences with the reign of Kutb- 
u-d-dln, and ends with the close of Akbers 
reign, which is copiously abstracted from the 
Akbernama, and comprises one half of the 
entire history oftheDehli emperors. This is by 
far the most valuable part of the work, for be- 
sides what he copies from Abu-1-fazl, the author 
writes much from his own knowledge of con- 
temporary events. A hope is held out that the 
author may be able to continue the work, and 
detail some of the events of Jehangir's reign, 
of whom he was a contemporary. 

Contexts 

History of the kings of Dehli, from p 13 to 369. 

History of the kings of Al&lwa, from p 369 to 41S. 

History of the kings of Gnzerat, from p 418 to 458 

History of the kings of the Deccan, from p 458 to 4S2. 

History of the kings of Cashmir, from p 482 to 506 

History of the kings of Sind and Thatta, from p. 507 to 514 

History of the kings of MnltSn, from p 514 to 516. 

History of the kings of Bengal, from p. 517 to 532. 

History of the kings of Jatmpur, from p 532 to 542 

Size — L arge 8to comprising 542 pages, of 1 6 Imes to a page 

By Muhammed H6shim, the author of the 
Muntakhabu-l-lubab, this history is styled the 
Tarikh-i-zubda. The name of Zubdatu-t-tawa- 
rikh is very common, and besides the history of 
this name, which will be noticed in another part 
of this work, there are two which have a clas- 
sical reputation both in the east and west ; one 
by Hafrz Abra, noticed above, (Art : IV.) the 
other by Jamalu-d-din Ab6-l-kasim Kashi. 
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There is one also of a later date by Kamal Khan 
bin Jalal Munajjim It is a general history, 
but chiefly devoted to Peisia, the history of 
which it brings down to the close of the six- 
teenth century. 


Extracts. 

Sultana Razia. 

Sultiinn Razia was the daughter of Sultan Shamsn-ddm, and 
V as a wise, just, merciful, affable, beneficent, nnd fortunate sove- 
reign, possessing all the best qualifications winch become n ruler, 
except thnt she was not endowed with the form of n mnn She 
u ns appointed regent m the time of her father, and conducted 
lierselt Math remarkable propriety Her mother wns the chief 
begum of the linrnm, and the daughter therefore was bred up 
Math princely notions becoming her station 

It is said thnt Sultan Shnmsu-d-dm nominated her ns Ins suc- 
cessor towards the close of Ins reign, nnd upon some of lus rela- 
tions observing thnt it wns not proper m lnm to select n daughter, 
mIicu lie had sons living, lie replied, “my sons are immersed in 
3 outhful pleasures, nnd are by no means qunkfied to go\ cm a king- 
dom, ns } on will 3'ourselves observe when I am no more ” 

When Sultana Razia ascended the throne, nil business was 
again regulated according to the s}stem established by her father, 
nnd which had been suspended during the late short reign , but 
some of the ministers nnd chiefs raised the standard of rebellion 
ngmnst her, nnd it was only after much resistance, contention, 
and slaughter, thnt her authority was confirmed She bestowed 
honors and lauds upon her nobles, led her own troops to battle, 
nnd nclncicd victories at their head After a short time, she 
discarded her female apparel and veil, wore a tunic nnd cap like 
a mnn, gave public audience, nnd rode ou an elephant without 
am attempt at concealment 

One of the most remarkable incidents which occurred at the 
beginning of her reign, was that, at the instigation of a person 
called Nur Turk, seieral Cnrmntlnans, and heretics of Hindustan 
assembled at Dehli from innous quarters of Hind, Gnjn'it, Sind, 
the banks of the Jumna and Ganges, nnd the environs of the 
capital, nnd entering into a bond ol fidelity to one another, de- 
clared open hostiliU against Islam Whereier this Nur Turk 
preached, the \agabonds iwed to collect, and call the Sunnis fools 
nnd idiot«, inflaming the minds of the common people ngamst the 
wise men who followed the doctrines of Abu Ilauitn and Shnfa’i 
This insolence reached to such a pitch, that on Fnda\, the Gth 

2 O 2 
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of Eajab A H 634, about a thousand of these Carmathians, 
armed with swords and shields, came m two bodies to the mosque, 
and attacked the Muhammedans Many were slam by the sword, 
and many were trampled to death by the crowd upon hearing 
the clamour, the royal troops seized their arms, and accompanied 
by several citizens, rushed towards the scene of the encounter, 
and making an attack upon the heretics and Carmathians, des- 
patched them all to hell, and thus at last the tumult was allayed * 
* * * * * * 


Sultan Miiizzu-d-din Kaihobdd. 

Sultdn Mu’izzu-d-din was seventeen years old when he ascended 
the throne He was of a mild disposition, and courteous in his 
demeanour It is said that Sultfin Balban made his sons over to 
the care of tutors, and would not allow them any pleasure or 
recreation If any one of them was not present at the stated 
times of prayer, the Sul tin would not speak to him for a whole 
Week, or even a whole month, and would conduct himself toward 
the offender with great sternness and seventy 

Mu’izzu-d-din, after he became king, opened for himself the 
door of pleasure, and indulged m all kinds of debaucheiy, frivo- 
lity, and drunkenness He built a new city and palace within 
the area of Kllukheri, on the banks of the Jumna, and collected 
there, from the countries round Dehli, a band of buffoons, jesters, 
players and singers, and surrounded himself with beauty and 
pleasure All the people, on the principle of “ like master, like 

* This curious anecdote is omitted by almost all the general histo- 
rians It is here given by Nuru-l-Hakk nearly verbatim from the 
Tabahat-i-Nfisiri 

The Carmathians were the followers of a famous impost or, named 
Carmatb, who in A H 2/8 was the author of n sect which subvert- 
ed all the principles of Mohammedanism He was a person of 

f reat austerity, and asserted that God bad commanded him to pray 
fity times a day; nhereas Muhammedans enjoin only five prayers 
a day His followers allegorized all the precepts of Mubnmmednn 
law The sect multiplied greatly m Arabian Irak, and maintained 
during the period of their existence constant wars against the Khalifs 
In A H 319, they took the city of Mecca, filled the holy well with 
dead bodies, defiled and plundered the temple, and earned away the 
black stone, and did not restore it till A H 339, pretending that they 
were ordered to do so by express revelation from heaven 

The sect appears to hare maintained itself for a longer period ra 
India than elsewhere Mahmud, the Ghaznevide, expelled them from 
the occupation of Multan, and here we find them in force at Debb in 
the beginning of the thirteenth century See Dictionary of Reltgiotts 
Ceremonies, v Cnramethah , D’Herbelot, Bibhoth Or v Cannatn, 
Remaud, Fragments, p 142 
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man,” imitated Ins bad example, nnd gave thcmselv es up (o noting 
and debauchery Even the very mosques nnd other places ot 
worship were defiled, nnd the idol temples and taverns were the 
scenes of not nnd voluptuousness There was no hmd of adminis- 
tration or government , high and low, nch nnd poor, had no work 
to perform, except to drink nnd he jolly, getupjonnl parties, sing, 
gamble, squander monev, recite poetn, search out for new means 
of gratification, nnd pass night nnd dnv m reckless pursuit of the 
grossest sensunhtv nnd vice * * * * * * * 

Soon after he had determined, at the mstigntion oflns father, 
on murdering the minister Malik Ni/amu-d-dm, some of Ins 
nohles, when he was intoxicated in Ins private apartments, ob- 
tained Ins permission to accomplish that purpose, and poisoned 
the minister by nnxuig a dcndlj potion in Ins wine Upon Ins 
death, the little order and s\ stem which prev ailed in the govern- 
ment was completely subverted, for lie was an experienced nnd 
intelligent statesman, nnd patronized learned men 

A short time after this, Mu’izzu-d-din became perfectly dis- 
abled by pnrnlvsis, brought on b) drunkenness nnd venerv, 
nnd day by day Ins pain became more excruciating, ns he lnj nt 
dentil’s door in the rery palace winch hnd been the scene of Ins 
rerels 

Meanwhile, Sultan Jnlulu-d-dm, who held the post of ’A'nz, 
encamped ntHdpur with a bod) of adherents, consisting ofKhiljfs 
and relations, for the avowed purpose of raising nu nrmv round 
his stnndnrd , and seeing that Mu’izzu-d-din lav bed-ndden nnd 
incapable of exertion, he determined to seize the throne of Dclih 
for lumsclf, upon this, the Turcomans brought forth the king s 
son, though lie was but a cluld, from the female npnrtments, 
nnd seated lnm on the throne in the fort of Delhi, under the 
name of Sultan Shnmsu-d-dm They also administered medicines 
to Mu’izzu-d-dm m the palace of Khukhcri Sultan Jalalu-d-dhi, 
with a select body of brave nnd determined followers, entered the 
ro)nl audience-chamber, and taking the boy from the throne, 
sent lnm to Ins father, Mu’izzu-d-dm, nnd slew mail) of the chiefs 
who adhered to Ins cause 

Two dnv s after this, a nobleman, whose father hnd been killed 
bv the king, was sent mto the palace to murder lnm As Ins life 
wnsnenrlv extinct, a few kicks were suihcient to despnlch lnm, nnd 
he was rolled up in abed-sheet nnd thrown into the Junmn Jnlal- 
U-d-dm then seated himself on the throne in Kflukhcn, but fearing 
the townspeople, nnd the nobles ot Mu’ lzzu-d-din’s Court, to whom 
the Klnljis ncreverv obnoxious, lie came forth from Kflukhcri, 
and according to the usual custom, ascended the throne in the 
old palace in the citv 1’rom that day the kingdom departed 
from the Turks, and came under the dominion of the Klnljis 
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deeds of their husbands and parents . — for this barbarous mode 
of punishment did not prevail before tins penod 

During this year he sent an army against Sewesttin, and nftcr 
conquering the country, the women ana children were chained by 
the neck and feet, and transported to Dchli 

At the close of the same year, Kutlngli Khwnjah made an inroad 
mto Hindustan with several thousand Moghuls from Mawar&u-n- 
nahr They marched towards Dehh, creating great alarm and 
intercepting all communication The Sultan left the city and 
encamped at Sabzi 

* * * * * * 

It is reported that one day when K&z! Mughlsu-d-d!n was sent for, 
he represented that he knew his end was approaching, “Because,” 
said he, “ I must declare what is written in our hooks, and that 
may not he palatable to the king ” The king said, “ Speak the 
truth and fear not ” He then enquired, “From what Hindu is it 
proper to demand taxes according to the law relating to Zimmls ” 
He replied, “From him who pays the revenue collector with 
full acquiescence and unhesitating readiness, for, ns it is perfectly 
lawful to slay an infidel, the capitation-tax has been imposed 
instead of death ” The Sult&n smiled and said, “ You speak 
according to the written law, hut you see my zeal for religion has 
already induced me without any instruction to treat Hindus m 
the manner you mention ” The Sultiin again enquired, “ If the 

{ lublic servants arc giulty of peculation and embezzlement, is it 
awful to treat them as common thieves ” The Kdzi replied, 
“ Provided the servants receive sufficient snlanes from the public 
treasury, if they take more m the way of peculation and embez- 
zlement, they may be treated with the very extreme of seventy 
and torture , hut it is not lawful to mutilate them, as that punish- 
ment is reserved only for the most heinous offences ” The Sul- 
tdn stud, “ That is precisely what I do I confiscate all their 
property of every kind and degree, and throw it into the public 
treasury I liaic thus checked their malpractices and perfidy, 
and shortened the hands of these avancious people, so that they 
should not commit frauds upon my exchequer ” 

* * * * * * 

At the dead of night they brought the remains of Aliuwl-dm 
out of the palace of SirJ, and buned them in the tomb ulueh he 
lind constmctcd in his lifetime, near the Mamhdr musjid After Ins 
death, Malik Sftblt, called the Kafir, set up ns king, for three 
short months, Shabubn-d-dm, youngest son ot Al'iu-d-dm, though 
lie uas onlv five or six years old, and constituted himself as 
minister He blinded the tuo elder brothers of the voungprmlc, 
and imprisoned all the ladies of the ro\nl household, till at last 
some oi the slaves of AlSu-d-dui, nho uere m possession of the 
palace of Ilnzar-Siti'ui, murdered him, and reheied the uorld of 
his atrocities 
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Sultan Kutbu-d-dm Mubaiak Shah . 

He was son of Sultan AMu-d-din, and was seventeen years old 
wlien lie began to reign He sent ShaMbu-d-dm to GwShfir, and 
dreading the haughtiness and presumption of the men who had 
assassinated Malik Sabit, he dispersed them in various directions, 
putting to death those who professed themselves the leaders, and* 
who assumed too independent a tone for his security, he then 
gave himself up to pleasure, noting and debauchery On the 
very first day of his accession he released all the cnlpnts lmpn- 
6oned by his predecessor, amounting to seventeen or eighteen 
thousand men, and distributed a donation of six months’ pay to 
the whole army He increased the stipends of the nobles, ns 
well as the pensions and allowances of the learned, and restored 
to their former possessors many of the villages and lands which 
had been resumed during the reign of AMu-d-din He ordered 
also that all the petitions, which had been thrown aside during the 
preceding reign, should he brought forward, that all grievances 
should be redressed, and that the people should be relieved of the 
heavy contributions, fines, and imprisonments, to wbicb they had 
been subject In short, be annulled all the rules and regulations 
of Al&u-d-din, and the people felt free and happy when rebeved 
of their intolerable oppression and seventy Wealth again began 
to flow into their purses, and pleasure, revelry, and wme were the 
order of the day As a natural consequence, unmorabty and 
disregard of rebgion began to prevail, and although almost the 
only regulation of AMu-d-din which the Sultan maintained, was 
the prohibition against the chinking of wme, yet as he himself 
was absorbed m his own pleasures, he set so had an example to 
his own subjects, that his precepts were ineffectual Notwith- 
standing that Kuthu-d-din achieved victories, conquered whole 
countries, and subdued Gujrat, Deogir, and other places, and not- 
withstanding that wealth and abundance were diffused among 
the people, yet at last his disposition became soared, and all 
his excellent 'qualities were converted into vices 

It was not long before tyranny resumed its reign, and blood 
began to flow as freely as in’ the reign of his father He associ- 
ated with singers and buffoons, and even insulted the saintly and 
revered Sheikh NizSmu-l-Hakk Amidst these manifold sources 
of rum and calamity, the greatest arose from his affection for a 
Hindu lad, of the ParSwan caste, whom he named Khusru Kh&n, 
and elevated above the heads of all the nobles in the kingdom 
All the remonstrances of his counsellors were of no avail, and he 
only repeated to his favorite what people said of him, telling him 
that all his kingdom, his chiefs, lus army, were not m his estima- 
tion worth a hair of Khusru KlMn’s head , — which of course onh 
augmented the pride and insolence of the favonte. 
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One night when they were nt their revels, (he ungrateful 
wretch murdered Ins patron, and threw his body down from the 
roof of the Uaztir-Situn lie then ruthlessly mnssncred nil the 
children, women, slaves, nnd all the families related to Altui-d-dm, 
and utterly exterminated them, so that the vengeance of Almighty 
God nt last overtook Alan-d-din for his treacherous murder of 
Jalalu-d-dm, and it was shown that “wc shall all be regarded 
according to our deeds ” 

After this wholesale massacre, Klnisru Khiln, by means of his 
wealth and the assistance of the Hindus, as well ns because he 
had removed all opponents, proclaimed himself Sultan, ascended 
the throne, lavished the treasures, lelt by Alau-d-dm nnd lxutbu- 
d-dhi, upon the people of the city of all degrees, nnd assumed an 
air of rovnl pride nnd haughtiness He increased the state and 
dignity of lus Hindu relations, and of the few Musulm.ins who ad- 
hered to Ins cause, and took to himself the wife of Alau-d-dm, 
before the usual period of mourning had expired Hindus, dur- 
ing this period, took the women ot Musulmans to their houses, 
and made scats and foot-stools of the sacred volume The\ 
worshipped tlieir idols in mosques, and rejoiced extravagantly 
throughout the whole country, that Delili had again become Hin- 
du Tor four months, prayers were rend for that ungrateful 
Hindu in the public pulpits, nnd Ins rile name was stamped on 
the com of the realm 

*-<-*** * 


Still (hi Muhammcd, son of Tnghhih Shah 

*- *- *- V a * 

It was about this time that the whole of the Duab became 
unable am longer to bear up against the grievous rack-renting 
and oppressive taxes The people in despair set fire to their 
bams and stacks, and carrying away their cattle, became wan- 
derers on the wade world Upon this, the Sultdn gave order' that 
even such peasant who might be seized should be put to death, 
and that the whole countrv should be ravaged and given up to 
indiscriminate plunder lie even himself marched out of the 
citv for that purpose, as if he had been going on a hunting ex- 
pedition, put to sword all the remaining population, and ordered 
their heads to be di^plaved from the battlements of the fort 
In thi' wav, he utterlv depopulated whole tracts of his kingdom, 
and inflicted such rigorous punishment, that the whole world 
stood aghast In short the cruelties of this tvTant, whom some 
men call the just, surpass all belief 


o 
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Ghaiasn-d-din Tu&hlalc Shah, 

O 

Upon the death of king Fi'roz, Tughlak Shdh, the son of Pnnce 
Fateh Khdn, was raised to the throne in the palace of Firozdbdd 
Having distributed among his nobles the high offices of the 
empire, he despatched a large army against Sultan Muhammed 
Shdh, who, after a slight resistance, proceeded from Sirmur to 
Suhet, whence he fled to Nagarcote, being pursued by the army 
of TWhlah Shdh 

Under the influence of his youthful passions, Tuglilak Shdh 
gave himself up to debauchery and frivolity, and having hut httle 
experience m the concerns of government, thought it incumbent 
on him to imprison his own brother, Khnrram Arsldn Shdh , upon 
which Abu Bair, son of Zafar Khdn, the son of Sultdn Firoz, 
actuated by the fear and suspicion arising from the fate of the 
Pnnce, took to flight 

Malik Ruknu-d-dfn, the Deputy "Wazir, and a number of other 
nobles, having joined Abu Bakr, marched out and put Malik 
Mabdrak Kabir to death, before the entrance of Tnghlak Shdli’s 
palace at Firozdbdd, and the long, alarmed at the supenor power 
of the rebels, fled with Khdn Jehdn through the gate facing the 
Jumnd Malik Ruknu-d-dfn pursued and seized him, and putting 
him and his followers to death, suspended their heads from that 
gate “ What pleasures are there under the sky ? The kid 
frolics before the butcher’s shambles ” 

This event occurred on the 21st Sufar 791 A H Tnghlak 
Shdh reigned six months and eighteen days 


Abu Bah, son of Zafai Khdn, son of Sid tun 

Fti oz 

Abu Bakr, after subjugating his enemies, was placed on the 
throne with the title of Abu Bakr Shdh, and possessing himself 
of the treasure, retinue and armies of Firoz Shdh, became all- 
powerful 

Sultdn Muhammed, proceeding from Nagarcote to Sdmdnali, 
proclaimed himself long, and commenced collecting an army 
The Amir Jadlda (Moghul levies) of Sdmdnah and the owners 
of lands situated at the foot of the hills, acknowledged his 
supreme authority Some of the nobles, deserting A'bu Bakr 
Shdh, did Sultdn Muhammed homage, and the Sultdn marched 
well equipped on Dehh from Snmanah, and by the time he reached 
the environs of that city, he had collected a body of Cavalry to 
the amount of fifty thousand men On the 25th Rabm-l-dkhir 
791, A H. he reached the palace of Jehdn-numdi. 
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On the 2nd of Jamadm-l-awwal a battle was fought between the 
Sill tan and Abu Bahar, m which the former sustained a total de- 
feat Crossing the Jumna with two thousand horse, lie entered the 
Dual), and sent bach his son, named Uumaiy un Khan, to SamS- 
nah, with orders to collect an army and join him, while lie him- 
self continued at Jalesar near the banks of the Jumna 

A fresh arm} of fifty thousand horse and foot was accordingly 
raised In the month of Sha’biin of the snme jear, Sultan Mu- 
hammed marched on Delih, a second tune, and again encountered 
Abu Bnhar SMh But Sultan Muhammed’s fortune being still 
unpropitious, he was defeated in this battle likewise “Though 
■\ou make the dust of battle rise like columns of smoke, vet will 
V our brn\ ery be unavading, if fortune does not fin our you It 
the key is not in your hand, no force will enable ion to wrest 
open the door of victory ” 

Sultan Muhnmmed Shah, still continuing at Jalesar, issued 
orders to the people of Multan, Lahore, and several other places, 
directing them to kill the dependants of Fi'roz Shah, wherever 
they might find them Accordingly, a general massacre and 
great depredation ensued, roads were closed, travelling ceased, 
and houses were desolated 

In the month of Muliarrnm 792, A II Prince Unman un 
Khan marched out, accompanied by several of the nobles, and 
laid waste the environs of Delih, but Abu Bakar Shah, despatch- 
ing a force to oppose linn, put lum to iliglit 

4 ^ ^ ^ ^ *lC 

Sullan Sikandci Shall Lodi 

* * * * V 

About this time the scarcity of corn was so great that the peo- 
ple were relieved of the established znhtit 

It is said that one da\ a Brahmin declared m the presence of 
several Mulnmincdans that the religion of Islam was true, but 
that lus own religion was also true When this declaration 
reached the ear of the Doctors, they reported it to the Sultan, 
and ns lie was rcmnrkably fond of religious questions and theolo- 
gical control ersies, lie summoned the learned from various quar- 
ters, and invited their opinion on vvliat the Brihnun had asserted 
The learned gave it unanimously as their opinion that he should 
be imprisoned, and that he should then be desired to embrace 
I slim, and if he should reject it, that he should be slain \c- 
eordmglv, when the Brihiimi was desired to embrace the Moham- 
medan religion, ho refused to do so, and he was put to death 
Main other similar instances of lus zeal for religion occurred 
during Ins reign 

* v * V 


2 r 2 
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In his time, Hindu temples were razed to the ground, and 
neither name nor vestige of them was allowed to remain. In the 
city of -Mathura no Hmdd was allowed to shave his head or 
heard, and there was not a baTber that dared disobey the injunc- 
tion He prohibited the procession of the spear of Saldr Mas’ud 
Gbdzf, which went every year to Bahraich, and women were not 
allowed to go on pilgrimages to shrines. 

* * X * * * 


Sultdn Ibrahim , son of Sikander LocU. 

***-#-** 

In his time, corn, clothes, and every kind of merchandize were 
cheaper than they had ever been known to be m any other reisn, 
except perhaps m the time of Sultdn Alau-d-din Khdji, — but even 
that is doubtful Moreover, m the tune of the latter, the cheap- 
ness was occasioned by every kmd of interference and oppression, 
and by a hundred thousand enforcements and punishments, 
whereas the cheapness of this reign was occasioned by abundant 
harvests In the tune of Sikandar, also, the markets were very 
cheap, but stiH not so much so as m the time of Ibrdhim. Ten 
maunds of com could be purchased for one Behloli * five sdrs of 
clarified butter, and ten yards of cloth, could be purchased for the 
same com Every thing else was m the same exuberance , the 
reason of all which was, that ram fell in the exact quantity which 
was needed, and the crops were consequently abundant, and pro- 
duce increased ten-fold beyond the usual proportion. The Sul- 
tdn issued an edict that his chiefs and nobles of eveTy degree 
should take nothing but com in payment of rent, and no money 
was to be taken from the cultivators on any account. Countless 
quantities of gram accumulated m the several jdgirs, and as ready 
money only was necessary for maintaining the personal expenses 
of the nobles, they were eager to sell their grain at any price 
which was procurable. If one offered four maunds for the Beh- 
lolf, another, on account of his necessities, or for annoyance, or 
envy, would offer five, and some even more than that, until at last 
the abundance of God’s blessings reached such a height, that 
ten maunds wonld sell for a Behloli. Gold and silver were only 
procurable with the greatest difficulty. 

A horseman received five tankas a month, and if any one spent 
a hundred tankas, he might be considered to be possessed of great 
wealth If a traveller wished to proceed from Debh to Agra, 
one Behloli wonld suffice for the expense of himself, his horse, 
and four attendants, and would even carry them through with 
all that they could possibly desire. 

Sultdn Ibr dhim , son of Sikander Lodi, reigned eight years. 

* ff *■ * * * 
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Shoe Khan. 

* * * * * * 

111 the year 950 II Pumn-mal, son of Sallidf, held occupation 
of the fort of It&lsain, and brought scieral of the neighbouring 
Pergannhs under subjection. lie had n thousand it omen in his 
Ilaram, and amongst them severnl Musnlmtuus After Slicrc 
Khdn lind been sometime engaged in imcstmg the fort, an ac- 
commodation was proposed, and it was finally agreed that Pumn- 
mal, with Ins family, and children, and four thousand Hindus 
of note, should be allowed to leave the fort unmolested Se\ eml 
men learned in the law gave it as their opinion that the} should 
all be slam, notwitlistanchng the solemn engagement which had 
been entered mto Consequently, the whole army, with the 
elephants, surrounded Pdran-mal’s encampment The Ilajputs 
fought with desperate bravery, and after killing their women and 
children, and then bummg them, they rushed to bnttlc, and w ere 
anndidated to a man 

After that, Shore Klian retired to Karra, and after remaining 
there sometime, set out on an expedition to Mnrwiir, and at ei cry 
stage he dug an entrenchment and raised a temporal - } fortress, 
ndi aiicing with the greatest care and circumspection 'Wlicn- 
c\cr he met with a sandy soil and could not raise a fortress, he 
piled up a heap of sacks, and constructed a defensible position 
out of them. 

* * * * =r 4. 

Sliere Khan made the road winch now runs from Dchh to 
Agra, by cutting through jungles, removing all obstacles, and 
budding sarnfs Before that time, people had to traiel through 
the Duab between those two places There was so much security 
m travelling durmg Ins reign, that if a lone woman were to sleep 
in a sand with sdver and gold about her person, no one would 
dare to commit theft upon her , and if it ever did so happen 
that any one lost any property, the Muhaddnms of the ullage, 
wluch was the scene of the robber} were subject to fine, and tor 
fear of its infliction, the Zcmuidurs used to patrol the roads at 
night. 

Shore Khan founded many cities after his own name, as Shere- 
garh, Sherc-cote , and since the Dchh of Alnu-d-dm’s time was 
far from the mer Jumnn, he demolished it, and founded a new 
city on the banks of the river, which exists to this da\ He 
erected also for its defence a broad wall, which the shortness and 
precanousucss of his reign did not admit of his completing 

It is said that once when looking m a glass, he exclaimed, 
"Alas’ that I lm\e attained the empire onl\ when I ha\e reach- 
ed old a^e, and when the time for eicning prijer has armed 
Ilnd it been otherwise, the world would hate seen what I would 
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have accomplished ” Sometimes he would say, by way of show- 
ing what difficult and even impossible objects he contemplated, 
“ I would have made a bridge to span the ocean, so that even a 
widowed and helpless woman might without difficulty perform 
the pilgrimage to Mecca ” To this day there exists a caravansera 
of his budding at Mecca, in which Afghan fakirs reside. 

*■*'**** 


Akbei 

* * * * * ¥ 

In the year 985, H a magnificent comet appeared on the 
western horizon, about the time of evening prayer, and there it 
remained for two hours, exceedingly bnlliant, and inspiring great 
terror. It remained visible for several months, and always 
appeared at prayer-time When the astrologers were desired to 
ascertain and report what its appearance portended, they replied, 
that the effects of that star with long locks would be felt most 
severely in the countries of Irak and KhorSsfui , and, true enough, 
Sh5h Ism’fl, father of Shah Tahmisp, ruler of Tr&n, departing 
this life about that time, went to the land of eternity, and griev- 
ous troubles ensued in that country. 

****** 

Up to this time, the King used to attend public worship at the 
five stated times, whether he was m the capital or in camp, and 
the reciters of the Kur/m, who were on the royal establishment, 
used to read that sacred book both at prayer, and at other times 
Indeed the King himself used to take the lead in worship 

One of the incidents of the year 986 H was the King’s aban- 
donment of the national religion, which became a stumbling 
block to many people weak m the faith The cause of this dere- 
liction was, that the court became the centre of attraction to all 
sects, persuasions, and people, to the learned of Khor/isdn, Ir/ik, 
M&wardu-n-nahr, and Hindustan, to doctors and theologians, 
to Shtas and Sunnis, to Christians and Philosophers, to Br&h- 
mws and professors of every existing religion These all upon 
hearing not only of the King’s affability and condescension, but 
Ins superiority to all others m regal dignity and power, as well 
as m humility, flocked to his presence, and occupying themselves 
with relations of history and travels, and dissertations about reve- 
lations, prophecies, and religions, were perpetually engaged m 
angry controversies, and as generally happens with confirmed dis- 
putants, all were eager to draw others to their own views and 
persuasions, and passed day and night in “yeaing and naying 
As this was the first time that the King had heard these discus- 
sions upon past histoiy, customs, and religions of other nations, 
he was much struck with the nov elty. He endeav oured to extract 
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wlmt was good from the contrary opinions which were expressed, 
giving the most deliberate attention to all that lie heard, for Ins 
mind nns solely bent upon ascertaining the truth. If sonic of 
his companions* had their dispositions and sentiments afiected bv 
the inherent sin of their nature during these control crsies and 
became unable to withstand the temptations to apostaci, that is 
another matter, — loic of the world may haic actuated them 
The king used ojicnli to say m the presence of Ins officers, doc- 
tors and chiefs, — “ My sole object, oh 1 wise Mullas, is to ascer- 
tain truth, to find out and disclose the pnuciples of genuine reli- 
gion, and to trace it to its dinne origin Take care, therefore, 
that through the influence of your human passions, j ou nre not 
induced to conceal the truth and sai nothing contrary to the 
almighty decrees If you do, i ou nre responsible bciore God 
for the consequences of a our impiety ” 

Frc\ ions to the time that this address was made, several doctors 
and theologians of Iliuddstun, such as Mauland Abdullah Sul- 
tunpuri, commonly known ns Mnkkdiimu-l-nralk, and Sheikh 
Abdu-n-nabi, the Sadar, and others, were constantly present at 
Court, aud received great favours from the king The tv, o learned 
men first mentioned were considered the best authorities on all 
questions pertauiing to religion and low, but the) frequent I\ held 
opposite opinions to one nnother, and expressed themsehes m 
tones of anger and recrimination, so that at last their credit and 
reputation declined in the king’s estimation, and lie became in- 
different to the religion winch they professed The common 
people learning daa atter day something about the nature of the 
subjects discussed in these assemblages, could so little compre- 
hend the real purpose for which they were held, that they mis- 
represented the king’s object in encouraging them, and entertained 
suspicions of Ins motives w Inch were derogatory to Ins character, 
and but little desen cd 

t * 4 - * * 

One of the wonders of art which was exhibited during this 
a ear (A II 1003,) was the work of Saivul Hasan Sln'r.izi lie 
placed a clicst before linn, aud when any one gaic lum a rupee, 
lie threw it uito the chest, and it kept on rollmg until it fell into 
the lowest compartment Upon this, a parrot which was chained 
to it began to speak, and two fowls began also to cackle at one 
another Then u small window opened, at which a panther put 
out its head, and let a «liell tall from its month into a dish whuli 
was placed on a lion's head, and the shell then came out of the 
lion's mouth A short time elapsed, when nnother door openid, 
and another lion came forth, took the shill m its month, and 
retired, aud the doors again closed Two ekjdnnts then appeared 
with perfect trunks, and tin re were aho two figure* of nun, who 
souuded trumpets A rope then thrust itself forward, aud again 
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retreated, of its own accord Two other men then advanced, and 
made obeisance Shortly after, another door opened, and a puppet 
came forth with an ode of Hafiz in its hand, and when the ode 
was taken away from the puppet, it retired, and the door was 
closed In short, whenever a piece of money was placed in the 
hands of Hasan Shfrdzi, all these marvels were exhibited. The 
king first gave a gold moliur with his own hand, and witnessed 
the sight He then ordered his attendants to give a rupee each 
The odes which were presented were given by the king to Nakib 
Khdn, by whom they were read out. This exhibition lasted for 
several nights 

****** 

During the year 1004, H there was a searatyof rain through- 
out the whole of Hindustan, and a fearful famine raged continu- 
ously for three or four years The king ordered that aims should 
be distributed in all the cities, and Nawfib Sheikh Farid Bok- 
hfirf being ordered to superintend and control then- distribution, 
did all in his power to relieve the general distress of the people 
Public tables were spread, and tbe army was increased, in order 
to afford maintenance to the poor people. A land of plague also 
added to the horrors of this period, and depopulated whole 
houses and cities, to say nothing of hamlets and villages In 
consequence of the dearth of gram and the necessities of rave- 
nous hunger, men ate their own land The streets and roads 
were blocked up by dead bodies, and no assistance could be ren- 
dered for their removal 

In this year also, the King, while witnessing an antelope-fight, 
was wounded in the thigh by one of their boms, which penetrated 
i ery deep Great alarm was felt throughout the country, hut 
after retiring for a few days to the inner apartments, and seating 
himself on the carpet of affliction, he recovered, by the blessing of 
God, and restored comfort to tbe hearts of all tbe worlds 

One of tbe curiosities exhibited this year was manufactured by 
the most celebrated physician of the tune, Hakim All It filled 
every beholder with wonderment, however wise he might be 
He built a room of about the ordinary breadth and length, to 
which the only entrance was at the top, by a sort of trapdoor 
Nevertheless, over the Toof of the room he constructed a reser- 
voir, which remained full of water, and although no one could 
enter the room except by plunging into the bath, — when upon 
renchmg this single entrance he gained access to the room, which 
he found furpished by carpets, books, and all the conveniences 
of a sitting room, — yet no water by any chance ever got into it 
It is said that the King one day with some of his private com- 
panions got into the room in the way above indicated, and after 
remaining there some time enjoying their conversation, left d 
again by the passage through that single trap-door. 
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The Zubdatu-t-Tawarikh of Ndru-l-Hakk is 
not uncommon m India One of the best Ma- 
nuscripts belongs to Nawwab Suraju-l-mulk, 
Mimstei of Haiderabad. 

An examination of four copies shows them 
to be uniform in the initial lines : — 


j iS a y* c gtlAuJbti. ~4->.h.-v 

idjy’y) ) AliJy J ) J 1 \ tgjj ! {J^MJ 1 

J i If i uUvT Zdjjy <*^^1 uA^l 

J 1** «i KIaau 2 yij ] L-*^ UA)1 

<-&* ur°j> ^ 
, In two copies the last line of the conclusion 
is omitted : — 


adi &5Jiy} ^UaLu^Sd;*} Jo^aaJ 

v <ryy 1 d*-> 

Odxo.d^a^ d?a^ ^ < a&tkv t 3lj ^Jtw c^d^ ^aj ^ d*^ 

* dste ^ i/A- 

dJJLw)dC d-VwLx di^A-K,} * cUJLs^^djj Aa. 
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XXVI. 

Lcjj 

RAUZATU-T-TAHIRFN 

The “ Garden of the Immaculate,” a general 
history by Tahir Muhammed bin Imadu-d-Din 
Hasan bin SuMn AM bin Haji Muhammed 
Husain Sabzwari. It was commenced A H 
1011 — A. X). 1602-3, — thref years before the 
death of Akber, and concluded A H. 1015 — 
A. D. 1606-7, — after the accession of Jehangir ; 
and as the year of the Hijrah 1011 is numeri- 
cally represented by Rauzat, the author, as he 
tells us in his preface, has combined that word 
with his own name, Tahir, to form the fanciful 
title he has given to his history. 

The contents of the work are much the same 
as those of other general Asiatic histones It 
begins with a copious Index, which it is to be 
regretted other authors have not imitated It 
extends to the 45th page, and serves as a chro- 
nological table, as it shows how long each 
sovereign reigned / 

The Rauzatu-t-Tahirin is divided into five 
Books (kism), subdivided into Chapters (bah), 
and Sections (fasl). Some of these Sections are 
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more minutely subdivided, not for tlie mere 
purpose of shoeing the authors ingenuity, but 
because the different Dynasties treated of real- 
ly required the distinction. 

Contents 

Book I — Comprises an account of tlic creation, forty pro- 
phets, tw cut) -two nncicut sages, Persian and Arabic Dynasties 
before Mohammed, including the Pcshd.'uhaus, Knianinns, Ash- 
k.'unans, Sass.nuans, and Ghassinuins. In tlircc Chapters — from 
p 4.") to 641 

Book II — The Khalifas, and the Dynasties which rose under 
the Abbtisides, such as the Tuhirides, S.tm.unans, Bd tides or 
Deilenutes, Ghaznevidcs, Ghonans, Kartiklutajans, Seljukjans, 
At.'tbaks, & c In four Chapters — from p 641 to 826 

Book III — The Dynasties of Tatars, Moghuls, and Turks, 
OthmanHs of Constantinople, Chaugez Khan, Timur, and their 
predecessors and descendants, with several other Dynasties, in- 
cluding the IvarH-kuinlu and A'k-kdlnlu* riders, nnd the Snf\ 1 
kings of Persia In seten Chapters — from p 826 to 981 
Book IV — “ On the Rulers of India, previous to the intro- 
duction of Muhnnimednnisni, called the Brahmins of Hind , who, 
when troubles nnd disorganization prc\nilcd, made their appear- 
ance, ns persons endowed with c\erv excellence, for the regenerati- 
on of the countn Their appearance is called .Ira (ur, oi which 
there hate been nmolrom the beginning ot the creation until now, 
l e trom the Pish A\nt Ir down to Khrishua Auitnr ” 

Abstract of the M.ahiibh.irata and llarbaus Purfui , the history 
of the Sunvjbnns aud Chandnrbons Rajas, and those who suc- 
ceeded them In two Chapters and a Conclusion 

Book V — The Sultans of Indn, beginning with the Sla\c 
kings nnd ending with Akber, and an account of Ins contempo- 
raries, comprising tourtcen nobles, fUt\-sc\eu poets, twenU-four 
doctors and plulosophers , the rulers of Sind, Multan, Casli- 
nnr, Guzerat, Malwa, Deccan, daunpur, ami Bengal , the 
wonders ot the world, including mi account ot Cetlon l’cgu, 
Arracan, Cucli Belur and Portugal In four Chapters — from p 
981 to 12(H) 

Si/i — Tolio, J‘200 pages, containing 23 lines in a page 

* Respecting the orthograpln of these names sec nhmc, p 137 It 
might tunc been added tint Briggs cues it -s koownloo, {tfrithli,, 
111 341) which llninmcr-I’urgMdl »h inch rites v> bung' mnaord- 
auct with Ins u«ual ptntrsc method of '[H.llmg ’ (J< hbitrhr, >o 
li p M' ) 

2 q 2 
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It will appear, therefore, that Book V. or 
about one-sixth of the entire work, is devoted 
to India ; but as it contains in that portion 
little that is not equally vrell told elsewhere, it 
is not of much value, except as a useful compen- 
dium. It is unfortunate that the only useful 
portion of this Book, namely, the third Chapter 
on Indian Biographies, is not included in the 
Volume A more serious hiatus occurs in the 
exclusion of the whole of Book IV., though 
there is no break in the paging. This, as well 
as the biographical portion, may form separate 
Volumes, or may, perhaps, not have been writ- 
ten, for they are not included in two copies 
which I have consulted. 

The work is most copious in the legendary 
history of Persia, which is contained m Book 
I , comprising more than half the entire Volume. 

The chief authorities quoted in the work are 
the Rauzatu-s-safa, Tarikh-i-guzida, Lubbu-t- 
tawarikh, Tarikk-i-nizanu, and the Bahmanna- 
ma ; and from these, seyeral Chapters are 
copied yerbatim. 


Extracts 

Sultia Mu’izzu-d-dln Mohammed Sim Ghori led his army into 
Gujrit, and m the first action overthrew Itm Bhoj Deo. In a 
second enaaeement between them, the Kii succeeded in defeating 
the Suitin’, but m a third which ensued, Snltin Mu’izzu-d-din 
completely routed his antagonist, and captured from him numer- 
ous elephants, together with all his regal equipage and property. 
On his return from Gujrit, he besieged Khnsru Malik, the Ghaz- 
nende, m Lahore, and took from him some elephants and treasure 
hText wear he marched his troops m the same direction, and 
entirely snbdned Lahore, and appointing his own deputies to 
govern it, returned to Ghazni 
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In India lie captured sexcral forte, sucli ns those of Slalkot and 
Sirlnnd, and garrisoned them with Ins own men Next season 
Snlttin Mu’tzzu-d-dm made anotlier expedition into India, and 
hilled Rfija Pithanra m a single action He left Sultan Kutlm- 
d-dm Eiheh, one of Ins faxorite slaves, m the fort of Kohram, and 
returned to Ghazni 

The following x ear, the Sultan came ngaiu to India, and pro- 
ceeded to Cannu|, the Itaja of winch place he reduced, took pos- 
session of three hundred elephants, and appointed Sultan Kutbu- 
d-dtn xiccroj at Delhi 

t * * * + ^ 

Sultiin Mu’izzn-d-dm soon after turned Ins attention towards 
reducing some disaffected Khoknr chiefs, who had rciolted on 
the confines of Lahore, during the Sulttin’s absence Thence lie 
ndinneed to Lahore, and recaptured the hills of Sewalik from 
the Zemindars, and having, ordered his arnn to Delhi under the 
command of Kutbu-d-dln Libek, lie left Lahore to return to 
Ghazni, but was assassinated at Dnmek on his wax, m the month 
of SVm’btvn, G0'2, A II by some Khokars who had xowed to ac- 
complish tins object Sultan Mu’izzu-d-dm’s reign lasted four 
x cars 

?■ * * X * * 

Sultan Muhammed A'dil 

In the tear OG 1 , II Sultan Muhammed A'dil ascended the 
throne lie fnxourcd many of the chiefs of his army, and 
promoted their interests, lie summoned to lus presence Mian 
Mn’riif, the adoptive father of Sellin Khten , but Mian Mn'riit 
prated to he excused, the king them orelered Mini Shah Mu- 
haimncd, and his grandson Sek aider, to nttcud , on thurobex- 
mg His Majestx s commands, Sarmast Khan intimated to them 
that the Sultan had been pleased to dispossess them of their 
jagir of Cnnauj, and to confer it on hnuself, and recommended 
them to solicit ot the king another jayn instead On hearing this 
Seknndcr inquired ot Ills Majestx the reason win lie and Shah 
Muhammed had been deprued of the | iglr wlmli had been so 
long m their possession, and ot its being bestowed on smh a low 
dog-scllcr as Sannast Khan Tin- rclhetiou on hn origin liming 
exasperated Sannast, lie looked for an opportumtx w lien lie 
might assassinate Seknndcr xvithout bunt: oldened, hut the litter 
perceiving Sarmast’s design, «tahlud lam with a dayirer, and 
then ran towards the king, who tied into the inner apartments o! 
thepalaee In the contusion that ensiled the attend mts ot Ills 
ftl qestx aho sought snie'tv h\ iliyht It is vinl th >t Mull t M jdu- 
d-din, one ot the' muuster', ns'i bewildered h\ this tra_ed\ 
that was .aing irouud him, that lu z"t upon a wall, taking it tor 
a hoist', mid bezel! to dig his heel' into it and urzi it u’l be! ei- 
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der observed bis strange attitude, and exclaimed, “ Be not afraid, 
you, are quite safe ” Sekander Kh£n then put several other 
amirs to death, but Ibrfthim Kh&n Stir, with some others, 
furiously assaulted him, and despatching him vnth their swords 
and lances, sent him to the -world of non-entity On the death 
of Shdh Muhammed and his sons, Daulat Khan LoMni became 
so wealthy that, m imitation of Sultan Muhammed Tughlak 
Sh&b, he used to fill little vessels with pieces of gold and silver, 
and disperse them in different directions, and whoever was for- 
tunate enough to secure one of these vessels, received the sum of 
500 Tankas from the royal treasury on presenting it * 

The nobles and officers of the army, finding Snltfin Muhammed 
totally neglectful of the administration of the country, assumed 
independence Hemun, by caste a Bania, inhabitant of Rew&rl 
having ingratiated himself with the monarch, was appointed com- 
mander-in-chief of his army, and Shamsher Khiin, a slave of 
Sher Khtin, was invested ' with the title of Daulat Khtin Taj 
Khan Keranl, with Imfid and Sulaiman his brothers, revolted 
against the Sultan, and fled from Gwihtir towards Behar and 
BengaL Sult&n Muhammed Adali being informed of their proceed- 
ings, detached some forces to pursue them closely They came to 
action near Canauj, where T&j KMn was defeated, and fled towards 
Chun&r, and shut himself up in that exceedingly strong fortress 
Hemun, accompanied by a large army, and well supplied with 
elephants, crossed the nver Ganges, beseiged ChuMr, took it 
by storm, and fully established che Suitin’ s power by these re- 
peated successes 

About this time, Ibrahim KMn, son of GMzl KMn Sur, 
consm and brother-in-law of Adah, took alarm and fled to Bnlna 
Sultdn Muhammed despatched Isa KMn Nlazl to chastise 
him , an, action ensoed in the vicinity of Kalpl, in which Isa 
Khtin NlSzl was completely defeated Ibrahim Khtin then re- 
paired to Dehli, where he ascended the throne, assumed the title 
of Sulttin IbrShlm SMh, corned money m his own name, and ex- 
tended his authority over several towns and ehstnets near the 
capital 

In consequence of this rebellion, Sulttin Muhammed Adeli was 
compelled to suspend his expedition against the Kertinians, and 
marched, without a halt, to the banks of the Jnmna, where be, 
encamped Ibrahim Khan sent a message tq say, that if the 
Sult&n would send Hasan Jalwani, and Pahar Khan Shirwtini, 
commonly called A’zam Homaiyun, with some other nobles, to 


* Other authors sn\ that arrows tipped with precious metal were dis- 
persed and paid for at the ahoie mine, and mth much more probabi- 
liti the\ ascribe the extrangant foliv to Jfubarnmcd Adii, ubose igno- 
rance and absurdity obtained for him the utcuauie of Adah (the 
fool. ah ) ' 


r 
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ensure lnm a safe conduct, lie would come and consult regarding 
the terms of a treat) of peace Thc\ were accordingly sent, and 
upon their swearing that Ibrahim Kli&n should he well treated, 
lie left the cite, nnd encamped opposite to Adel! nlio tnkina; 
alarm at Ibrahim’s means of resistance, broke up Ins camp, and 
■uent off 

Meanwhile, the J.igirdurs of the Pmjiib, such as Tatar Khan 
Kashi and Haibat Khan, set up Nasib Kh.'ui, brother-in-law of 
Adcli, ns king, with the title of Sultan Scknnder, and marched 
with the intention of opposing Sultan Ibrahim, lint on arming 
near Fnrrali, twenty miles from Agra, they became alarmed at 
the strength of the cneni) , and made proposals of accommoda- 
tion, to the effect that Scknnder should rule the Punjab, and thnt 
all the rest of Hindustan, from the borders of Sirlniid and Dehh, 
should remain with Ibriiliim But Ibrahim would not listen to 
these terms, and trusting his fortune to the chance of war, was 
defeated, and fled to Sambnl, when the provinces of Agra and 
Dehli came into Sckandcr’s possession 

It was about this time, thnt Nnsiru-d-din Muhammcd Ilunim- 
yun armed at Lahore from C/ibul Upon which Scknnder has- 
tened towards Lahore, and being defeated by the Moghul troops, 
fled to the lulls 


Of the few copies which I know of this his- 
toiy, one is in the possession of Shahzada Muza 
Gliulam Fakhiu-d-dhi Bahadar, son of the king 
of Delili , the second is m the Asiatic Society s 
Libraiy, containing only the llnee fust Books ; 
the third is in the Lilnaiy of Nawwab Suiaju-l- 
mulk, minister of Ilaidciabad, labelled with the 
name of Tarikh-i-Tahiri, under mIucIi it is often 
quoted by those authois who have consulted the 
noik. Theie is also one at Mirat, and one m 
the MotiMahall Library at Lakhnau. 

Major Slewait mentions it in his Catalogue,* 
but though he di\ ides it into fne Books, it is 
evident fiom his table of contents that his 
Volume compnses only the tin ee iirst Books 

* Descriptive Catalogue of Tippoo Suite n's library, p G 
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M Fraelm classes the Rauzatiut-Taliirin 

amongst his desideiata * 

The Rauzatu-t-Talnrin commences with the 
woids . — 

All) a tUsr^ 1 «— jn^> fyd** 

*oJu: lSj iS iSjlsr^t ^ Ail ^ ^JLu ^ a4c 

* u£i % b ^r^i> ^ 

It concludes thus, after an expression of 
thanks to God, that the author had been allow- 
ed to bring his laborious task to completion : — 


f ^ 

a/p ipV* 5 *m,ly i_r^ al> ^1 i_r) 

cTiltpj t-JpC c u LS-dja ^<3 

C-*^0 ft jb yw «jy«a i_z~«o, ; ays> pj y^t J 

^ y J-ijS 

^.Iku m) tC&s- iS fUS tjja d <lw! yj 
i^xc-j jjd y* «->b|i yyj i — -ic (_ck aUxi 

^ ad ^y yis^! «~ahJ 

1^ ca-*d u-4da^ ; tS iotsr*^ u jy* 

J ap ^ 0 h yyd cH /* 3 

# ay yd ^ aiy 


* Judications Bibhographiques, No 216 
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XXVII 



MUNTAKHABU-T'-TAWA'RI'KH 


This common title has been bestowed upon 
his General History, by Hasan bin Muhammed 
al-Khaki al-Shiiazi, who came to India m the 
time of Akber, and obtained different offices 
under the government. He tells us, that from 
his early youth be imbibed a great taste for 
historical literature, which was so much increased 
on his arrival in India, “ the abode of security,” 
that he determined to write a work, which 
should embrace in one volume an account of 
the Prophets, Saints, Sultans, Philosophers, 
Poets, and Wazirs. He has ceitainly fulfilled 
his intention as far as comprehensiveness goes, 
for he includes in it all the known Dynasties of 
Asia, but the separate biographies, except of the 
Prophets and Sultans, seem to have been over- 
looked. The compilation is of little use to the 
Indian historian 

His authorities are man}'- and good ; some of 
them not to be found without difficulty in these 
days. He mentions the Rauzatu-s-sala, Habib- 
u-s-siyai, Muj null Fasihi, Ibn Khallikan, Jehan- 
kii'diai, Taiikh-i-Rasludi of Mirza Haider Cush- 
2 R 
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mm, Akbernama, Tarikh-i-Nizami, Timkh- 
l-Firoz-skalii of Ziya Barni, Tabakat-i-Nasiri, 
Tarikh-i-Bin£kati, Jehan-4ra, and Tarikh-i- 
Abu-l-fazl Bebakl He states that he com- 
menced the work before the close of Akber’s 
reign, and completed it in the 5th year of Je- 
h^ngir’s, A. H. 1019— A. D. 1610-11— m which 
year, as he tells ,us at the close of his history, 
he was appointed Diwan of Patna 
The work consists of various detached histo- 
ries, not divided, with the usual display of 
minute accuracy, into Books, Chapters, and 
Sections. 


Contents 

The Prophets — Ancient Persian Kings — Kings of B5bd and 
Assyria — Israelites — Yun&n — Himvantes — Yemen — Ghassan 
— Hy rah — Turkish Kings from Japhet — TSt&rs — Moghuls — 
Mohammed and the first Khalifas — ImSms — Ummayides — Ab- 
b 5 sides — Tahmtes — Aghlabites — Tulumtes — Ikhshicbtes * — 
Bamadamtes — Safhinans — StunSmans — Alptegimtes — Ghazm- 
rides — Attibaks — Obaydites — Khirarazm-shilkis — Ghonansand 
krngs of Dehb — Aiyubites — Kings of the Arabs — Eulers of 
TurkistAu before Cliangez Kh&a — Changez KMn and his de- 
scendants — Various Rulers of Persia, Hkhihuans, &c Ac — 
Yanous Rulers of India, nz Deccan — Gujrat — Mahva — 
Khandes — Bengal — Jannpiir — Casbmfr — Smd — Multdn — 
Othmanhes of Constantinople — Gurgamans — Bdber — Humai- 
yun —Akber — Jehangir — Safi krngs of Persia 

Size. — Small Foho, containing 884 pages of 17 lines each, 
but the codex is here and there defective, and the history of the 
Safi, Sufi, or Saffavi kings of Persia, mentioned m the copious table 
of contents, occupying nearly six pages of the preface, is not bound 
up with this rolume. A note in the beginning of the volume states 
that it contains 522 folios, which was probably the correct number 
before the abstractions 

* For an account of these Dynasties, see M de Gmgnes, His! des 
Huns, Tom III pp 124—154 
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Of the poitions i elating lo India, (lie history 
of (he Ghazmvides occupies fiom fol 86 ierso 
lo 90 v ; — the ancient lnstoiy of the Ghonans, 
and the kings of Dehli, from Shahabu-d-dm (o 
Ibralum bin Sekander Lodi, from fol 141 recto 
to 157 v. ; — the minor Dynasties of India, lrom 
‘262 v. to 344 r. ; of which Gujrat occupies 18 
folios, and Cashmlr 20. The account ol Babei 
begins at fol. 372 r., Iiumaiyun 373 l , Akbei 
385 v and Jehangir 437 v 

In these latter portions he lias been very 
particular with regard to his dates, Ins official 
duties having probably taught him theialueof 
correctness m such matters; for in the two 
short extracts which follow, we find him at one 
time a paymaster, and at another a revenue 
accountant 

Extracts 

On the 5th ot Shchnrur 1003 A II , Muznffer Husain Mura, 
son of Sultan Ilusaui Mirza, son of Bahrain Mirza Safi, armed 
lrom lus .Tagir ofKnndhdr, at the Court of the emperor Ahbcr, and 
\vns nppouitcd an Amir of 3000 The Sirhar of Sambhnl w as assign- 
ed to him m Jagir, and Knudhar to Shah Beg Khan CabuH 
On Saturday the 9th of Safar 1004, A II Sheikh Faizi, “ the 
chief of poets,” died He was bom on the 1st of Sha’ban 954, 
A H The a ear 1004, A H nib marked also ba the death ot 
Ilaknn Human], brother of Hakim Abu4-fateh, and b\ Pnncc 
Shah Murad’s conquest of Bcrar, a pronuce of the Deccan union 
the go] eminent ol Niz.unu4-inulk On the 18th of Murdad of 
this % ear, a deer gored the emperor and caused a sea ere wound 
The pain was acre cxcraciating for twenta-mne dais, and Ins 
dancer created a sensation throughout Hindustan, until he was 
curtd 11 >ja Ah Kh.ui, ruler of Kli.uules, was slam m battle this 
a car in the Dcccan, ulicrc he uas present with the royal nnm 
In the a oar 1005, A II a tint, which eras pitched m the 
palace on the occasion of the festiral of Xauroz, caught fire, and 
the arttclcs collected there, acoordimrtoeustom on such occasions, 
wen consumed ba the tlamcs Un tin 21st Ten ardi'n, tin 
emperor procectlcd on an excursion to C.ashnur, where he snjourued 
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for three months and twenty days His Majesty afterwards came 
back to Lahore, and sent Prince Ddnffll to AliaMbdd, to assume 
charge of the government of that Suba He was honored with 
a Mansab of 1000, and Kalij Khdn was appointed his private 
tutor In fins year, Mfrzd Rustam, son of Prince Shdh Murid, 
died at Lahore, aged three years and three months 
On the 17th of Shehnyur 1006, A H. the emperor appointed 
RM Hardis to act as a minister conjointly with Rhwdjah Shamsu- 
d-dln 

On the 23rd A'bdn of this year, Mmuehihr Beg, with five 
hundred Kazdbdsh horse, waited upon the emperor at Lahore, as 
an ambassador from Shdh Abbds, accompamed by Mfr Zifiu-1- 
mulk, who had been sent to Shdh Abbds by the emperor on a 
mission, m company with Yadgdr Sultdn 
On the 26th of this month, the emperor left Lahore for Agra, 
with the new of expediting the conquest of the Deccan 
On the 22nd of Urdfbehisht, prince SMb Murid died m the 
Deccan On the 2nd of the month Mihr, pnnce Ddnftil was sent 
to subdue the Deccan In the latter part of this year, Asaf Kbfin 
was honored with the post of a chief Diwdn 
On the 6th of Mihr 1007, A H. the emperor, having placed 
Agra under the protection of Kalij KMn, marched towards the 
Deccan. Sultan Selim was sent to Ajmir, accompanied by Rdja 
Mdn Sing and SMh KuK KMn Muharram, to chastise the Amirs 
under the Rdnd of IMpdr In this year, the emperor granted 
Gujrat m Jdgir to Khdn A’zam, and deputed the eldest son of 
Khdn A’zam to settle the affairs of that province The writer of 
this history was sent from the neighbourhood of Dipdlpiir, to take 
charge of the office of paymaster at Gujrit 
In 1008, A H Khwdjah Shamsu-d-din, who, after the march 
of the emperor to Agra, had been appointed to the office of the 
Diwdn of the Panjdb, expired In the same year, pnnce Selim, 
who had been directed to chastise the Rand of Gdipiir, assumed 
the title of long, when he reached the neighbourhood of Allabd- ' 
hdd, plundered the treasury of Behdr which contained three lacs 
of rupees, and resumed all the Jagirs which had been bestowed 

upon the servants of the Court 

****** 

On Sunday the 14th of Safar 1019, A. H an individual of the 
name of Kutb, bom in Ujah of Multan, and who, by styling him- 
self Sultdn Khusni, had gamed over a considerable number of 
lawless Ujem Ri'tjpdts to make common cause with him, entered 
the city of Patna and made himself master of it, as well as of its 
fort, in consequence of the absence m Gorakhpur of the Governor 
of Behdr, named Afzal Khdn, son of Sheikh Abd-l-fazl. The 
treasure winch was in the fort was distributed among bis 
troops Afzal Khdn, on learning these circumstances, made forced 
marches, and on Friday the 1 9 th Safar, reached the banks of the 
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Tunpun, eight miles from Patna Kutb, with the design of 
forcing him to an engagement, came out of the city, and a 
bloody battle ensued, m which Kutb was defeated He then fled 
and sought safety within the fort, which at length fell into the 
hands of the governor, when Kutb was taken prisoner and put 
to death, on Sunday the 21st of Safar 

After a month, orders were issned hi the emperor, directing 
that II) as Bahadar, Inayet Beg Dlvrtin, Sheikh Ilasaiu of Bena- 
res, and several others who had dastardly fled from Patna, 
although the protection of that city had been committed to tlieir 
charge by Afzal Khdn, should be paraded on asses all the wn^ to 
Agra, with their heads and beards entirely shorn off, and dressed 
m female apparel 

The writer of this history was at this time sent to Patna, the 
Hi win! of that place having been conferred on him 

On the 8th of Zika’ddli 1019, A H Kliin A’zain, at the head 
of twcli e thousand horse, was despatched on an cnibass) to Shdh 
Abbis 


This work is veiy rare I know of only one 
copy extant, and that of some antiquity, in the 
Mot! Mahall library at Lakhnau 
The initial lines are * — 


j=r j d JUS jj\ JJS Jxc aS Uly j ^15 3 L_u I i__ eylj 


* 


>y2*. AkjX jisG 


The concluding lines of the single Manu- 
script consulted are as follows ; but the work, 
before obsen ed, is defective * — 


) t U .t.: a .U< £_) I J jjUjl 

]j |dxcl pHj ^uj J Jji J^S , 

* ^ yl), ;l Uc jki A-' 
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XXVIII 

TARtKH-I-FERISHTA 

This work is by common consent, and not 
undeservedly, considered superior to all the 
other General Histories of India. The author, 
Muhammed Kasim Hindu Shah, surnamed 
Ferishta, was born at Asterdbad, on the borders 
of the Caspian Sea, about A D 1570. 1 * His 
father, a learned man, by name Ghulam All 
Hindu Shah, left his native country, when our 
author was very young, and travelled into In- 
dia He eventually reached Ahmednagar in the 
DeccaD, during the reign of Murtiza Nizam 
Shah, and was appointed to instruct Mlrdn 
Husain, the son of Murtiza, in the Persian lan- 
guage ; but he died soon after this selection, and 
Ferishta was left an orphan in early youth. 

The introduction which his father’s ac- 
quirements had procured for him at Court, 
secured for the son the favour and patronage of 
Murtiza Nizdm Shah, so that we find him the 

* This is according to the opinion of his translator. General Briggs , 
hut M Jules Mobl adduces a good reason for the probability of his 
having been born 20 years earlier, or A D. 1550 . — Journal des Sa- 
vants, 1840, p 21d. 
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confidential counsellor of Ins sovereign, and 
holding the office of Captain of the Guaid, on 
the day that the king was deposed by Prince 
Mi'ran Husain, although he was then only six- 
teen or seventeen years of age * He would 
have met the same late as all the lest of the 
king’s attendants, had not the prince lecog- 
nized him, and personally interposed to save 
his life 

When Mlran Husain was himself deposed 
and murdered, m less than a year aftei this 
event, Fenshta appeals to have taken no active 
pait in the tioubles and 1 evolutions which en- 
sued. As he was a Shia, his religious pei sua- 
sions were an obstacle to his acqunmg any 
influence at a Couit, wheie the Sunni Avas the 
piedominant doctrine; and lie not long aftei 
quitted Ahmednagai, and proceeded to Bljaptu, 
where he ariived, according to Ins own state- 
ment, in the year 1589, and was kindly received 
by the regent and minister, Dilawai Khan, by 
whom lie was presented to Ibiahlm A’dfl Shall, 
the reigning monarch It was not apparently 
till after the flight of the regent, that he was 
again introduced at the Court of Bljapur, by 
Inayet Khtin of Shiraz This occurred about the 
a ear 1593 The king, avIio had up to this period 
slioAvn him no paiticular favour, lecened him 
giaciously, and piesented to him a copy of the 
Rauzatu-s-sala, remarking that no competent 
person had hilhci to written a general history oi 

*■ Tlie importance oftlic post lie oeciipieil eeonhl ceetn to 511017 , tlmt 
K 1) 1550 is a more probable date tlinn 1570 for Ins birth 
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the Muhammedans in India, except IS'izam- 
u-d-din ..Bakhshi, and that his work was too 
brief ana imperfect, especially as concerned 
the Deccan. The king at the same time 
enjoined him to supply the deficiency, and 
to avoid the falsehoods and flatteries vrhich 
had always disfigured vrorks of that nature. 
Previous to his introduction by Inayet Khan, 
he seems to have been engaged in a militarv 
capacity, for he speaks of his being grounded 
and taken a prisoner by Jam&l Khan, the 
usurper of Ahmednagar, — but into the details 
of this there is no occasion to enter. 

He shortly after effected his escape, and 
spent nearly the whole of the remainder of his 
life in high honour at the Court of Ibrahim 
Adil Shah, devoting his leisure to the composi- 
tion of his history. He speaks little of himself 
after this occurrence, but in A. D. 1504, he 
escorted the princess Begam Sultana from Bija- 
pnr to Ahmednagar- vras present at her nuptials 
with Prince Danial 3Ilrza at Mungi Paitan, 
and attended her as far as Burhanpur in Kban- 
des. the capital of her husband's government. 

After his return to Bijapur, he was deputed 
on a mission to the emperor Jehangir, for the 
purpose, as General Briggs, vritk great proba- 
bility supposes, of conveying his sovereign's 
condolence on the death Akber, and his con- 
gratulations on Jehansdr's accession to the 
throne of the most potent empire in the east. 
Ferishta overtook the Court of Jehangir near 
Lahore, on its route to Cashmir, in the year 
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1006 He probably took a circuitous route on 
Ins return, for we find him Speaking of Rohtas 
in Behar, as being the strongest fortress he 
had seen m India Dmirfg Ins tiavels, which 
at one time reached even to Badakhshan, he 
must of course have extended his observation, 
and amassed the materials winch were made 
use of in Ins history 

The date of Ins death is altogether unknown 
Briggs supposes that it occmred in 1612, mak- 
ing him only forty-one ycais of age M J. - 
Mold supposes him to have revised Ins work 
up (o at least 1623, making his age not less 
than scventjMliiec 

The v ork is divided into an Introduction, 
twelve Chapters, and a Conclusion 


Contents 

Introduction — Upon the Hindus, nnd the progress of early 
Muhnmmedanism in Indin pp 5 — 30 

Book I — The kings of Gliami nnd Lahore pp 31 — 91 
II — The kings of Dchh pp 92 — 01 7 
III — The kings of the Deccnn, in six Chapters — (1) Kal- 
burgn, (2) Bijapur, (3) Ahmednngnr, (4) Tdanga, 
(.>) Btr.tr, (G) Bidnr pp 318 — 730, and Vol 
II pp 1—349 

IV — The kings of GujrSt pp 300 — <1 GO 
V — The kings of Miilwa pp 4 GO — 041 
VI — The kings of KMndcs pp 541 — 5G8 
VII — The kings of Bengal nnd Belinr pp 068 — 603 
IX — The rulers of Sind pp 625 — 039 
X — The kings of Cashmir pp 640 — 700 
XI — An account of Maltbar pp 7 00 — 710 
XII — An account of the Saints of India pp 710 — 786 
Conclusion — An account of the chmatc nnd geography of 
India pp 786 — 892 

Size — Folio, m two Volumes Vol I comprising 730 pages, 
and Vol II. 892 pages, each containing 20 lines 
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The introduction gives a very imperfect view 
of Indian History previous to the Muhammed- 
an invasion, and may be considered of equal 
value and authenticity with the first ten Books 
of Livy, or Dr. Henry’s first volume of the His- 
tory of Great Britain, based on the poems of 
Ossian Most of the other Indian Historians 
have followed in his wake, and not one of them 
has yet attempted any thing like a critical ac- 
count of this dark period. Dynasties and races 
are confounded, in order to form an unbroken 
series of kings : but it is possible that some of 
the synchronisms between Persian and Indian 
heroes may be derived from traditionary poems 
or some ancient records, now unknown. 

The value of the work commences from the 
Muhammedan period, the history of which he 
has compiled from the best sources available. 

The author states in his preface that he is 
indebted for his materials to thirty-five differ- 
ent Histones, but he has quoted m the body of 
his work several more, besides those he has 
enumerated, and such conscientious and excel- 
lent use has he made of his predecessors, so 
entirely has he exhausted all the prominent 
facts mentioned by them, that they have been 
rendered almost useless to any but the most 
anxious and attentive student of Indian His- 
tory, who may hope here and there to glean 
something of interest which Ferishtamay have 
overlooked. Hence it is with great difficulty 
that any MSS. of those authorities are now 
procurable He is also free from prejudice 
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and paitiality ; lie does not even flatter the 
prince in whose reign he lived ; and though 
not entirely without sectarian bitterness when 
noticing Saiyids, and though not exempt from 
Muhammedan bigotry, when speaking of the 
wholesale massacres of the defenceless Hindus, 
he is more divested of that feeling than any 
other author of his own leligious cieed, who 
recounts similar atrocities. 

Doav, indeed, has observed of him, that “ he 
seems as much divested of religious prejudices, 
as he is of political flatteiy or fear He never 
passes a good action without confei ring upon it 
its own reward of praise, nor a bad one, let the 
villainous actor be never so high, without stig- 
matizing it with infamy ”* But some of the 
few extracts which follow will show that this 
indiscriminate praise requues to be received 
with some qualification 

This History is styled by the author himself 
Gulshan-i-Ibrahimi and Nawrasnama The 
former name is derived from the king to whom 
it was dedicated, and hence it is fiequently 
quoted under the name of Tarikh-i-Ibialnmi 
The latter name Avas given to it in commemora- 
tion of the new Capital, Nauras, which his patron, 
Ibrahim Adil Shah, commenced building m the 
year 1599. 

Fenshta piesented the first draught of his 
history to Ibrahim Adil Shah in A D 1606, 
but it is evident that during the rest of his 
life he was engaged in levising it, and even 

* History of Hindustan, Preface, p \u 

2 S 2 
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adding whole chapters, where it was deficient 
It is snpposed hr General Briggs that, as the 
existence of Portuguese factories at Surat in 
A. D 1011, is one of the last things mentioned 
he completed the work about that period and 
shortly after died : but he enters into a detailed 
description of Asrrin A. D. 1614-15.* and there 
seems even reason to suppose that he mentions 
an event of a date even ten years subsequent 
to that-f 

The first and second Books, giving an ac- 
count of the Dehli Emperors down to Akber 
vras translated by Col. A. Dow in 176&. in such 
a manner as to make Gibbon, nth his usual 
critical sagacity, suspect, that through some 

odd fatalitr the strle of Ferishta had been 

• • 

improved by that of Ossian. and complain of 
its not being “ easy in his florid text, to distin- 
sruish the version and the original. "t Of his 
own work. Dow says : “ The translator, being 
sensible of the impropriety of poetical diction 
in the grave narration of historical facts, has in 
many places clipped the vrings of Ferishta s 
tursad expressions, and reduced his metaphors 
into common language, without, however, 
swerving in the least from the original meaning 
of the author."^ 

But he has so intervroven his om remarks 
with those of the author, that it is sometimes 
difficult to separate them, and in such a manner 

* Fav'-tc, L := Text, VoL IL p 567- 
t /£«, VcL II p. 55S. 

7 DicJ’Z'* c-d FcU, Vol X op 31?, 33? 

.' His'cry 'f H ~dr~ic-, Preface, p tx 
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too as sometimes to convey an entirely different 
meaning from that which Ferishta intended 
His orthography is exceedingly loose and iu- 
accurate, and some of the commonest sentences 
are misunderstood. 

In favor of Dow, it is to be remembered, that 
this was one of the first works translated by an 
Englishman into Persian, that its publication 
gave an impulse to the study of that language, 
that the means of acquiring a full knowledge 
of it weie difficult, and that the florid diction 
was occasionally used to gloss and embellish an 
imperfect comprehension of the original In 
his third volume he leaves Ferishta, and ab- 
stracts several histories of a later period 

In 1786, 3Ir. Anderson published m the Asia- 
tic MisccIIani/ the text aud translation of the 
eleventh Book. The History of the Deccan 
has been well translated by Captain Jonathan 
Scott, but not with such exactness as to merit 
the reputation he has acquired His work was 
published at Shrewsbury in two volumes, 4to. 
in 1794, and has been republished in London m 
4to and 8vo. The first is devoted to Ferishta. 
The second contains the annals of Aurangzebe's 
reign, and an account of the decline of the mo- 
narchy, which will be more particularly noticed 
hereafter, m the third volume. The names of 
Ferishta and his translator have been most 
amusingly combined by JI de la Bicharderie 
into Jonathan Schof Ha tstal * 


* Bibhoth (its Tciggc', Tom V p 7 6 
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But the translation of the entire work bv 
General Briggs, in 4 Yols. 8vo. 1829, has thrown 
others into the shade, and is by far the most 
valuable store-house of facts connected with 
the Muhammedan Dynasties of India, which is 
accessible to the English reader. He has added 
also some valuable Appendices, and filled up 
some of the histories deficient in the original. 
As the author says that he had failed m pro- 
curing any written accounts of the Kutb-shahi, 
Imad-shahi and Berid-skakl Dynasties, the 
translator has supplied an Appendix to the 
history of the kings of Golconda. which extends 
to 147 pages. He has given also a chronologi- 
cal epitome of the wars of the Portuguese in 

India, as connected with the historv of the 

« 

Deccan, tables of comparative chronology, an 
alphabetical list of the proper names titles, 
and oriental words, with explanations attached, 
an alphabetical list of names of countries, 
mountains, rivers, and towns and interspersed 
several valuable notes throughout the work. 

He has, however, omitted the history of the 
Saints of Hindustan, forming the twelfth Book 
of the original, which, though containing little 
historical information, gives a good idea of the 
general sentiments, legends, and superstitions 
current in India, respecting the doctrines, stu- 
dies, penances, miracles, and follies of the Saints 
of the Indian Calendar. Some of them indeed 
have played no inconsiderable part m the his- 
torv of their respective periods by their counsels 
and by the spiritual influence they exercised 
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over the princes, who were then obedient dis- 
ciples or devoted admirers 

There are, also, other omissions of a more 
important character A few passages have 
been taken from the single reign of Firoz Shah, 
to illustrate the diffeience which is found to 
prevail between the translation and the original 
It anses, partly, from his having sometimes 
followed Scott and Dow without alteration, 
but, chiefly, from his having used one of the 
early editions of A H 1020, for translation, 
and not having availed himself of the many 
additions which were made by the author up 
to the latest period of his life If a new edition 
of the first tianslation would not be too arduous 
a task for the accomplished tianslator, a sup- 
plementary volume of additions and corrections, 
derived fiom the lithographed text, would be 
very desirable ; for though they may be of no 
importance to the general reader, they are 
essential to be known to the scholar, for the 
purpose of critical enquiry, and to enable him 
to dispense altogether with the original, which, 
with the present translation, admirable as it is 
in other lespects, he cannot do Some of the 
additional passages in these few Extracts con- 
tain relations of facts, and names of men, titles, 
and places, which are of no inconsiderable im- 
portance to the correct undei standing of Indian 
history. 

The translation of General Briggs has been 
1 evieived m the Vienna Jain bucket , byJ Von 
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Hammer.* Tiie review is somewhat uncandid, 
for it takes little notice of the merits of the 
work, and confines itself principally to censures 
upon its “ monstrous orthography and errone- 
ous calculation of dates ” Of the latter, he ad- 
duces seveial, which certainly evince a want of 
care, or, what is more probable, the use of a 
set of incorrect tables ; but of the former the 
system is not by any means so faulty, as to 
deserve the epithet of “monstrous. ’ The trans- 
lator explains his own system in the Preface, 
and he has adhered to it closely. It is far 
superior to any which had hitherto been used 
for a work of equal extent Every name is so 
written as to show that the translator knew how 
the original was spelt, which certainly cannot 
be said for Dow, or for most Oriental translators, 
— so written, as to enable any scholar to write 
the original woid correctly, — and so written, 
moreover, as not to mislead the ignorant reader 
as to the correct pronunciation It is to be re- 
membered, also, that the translation was meant 
for Englishmen, and that any Englishman not 
versed in Oriental Literature would run less 
chance of error m pronouncing the words writ- 
ten in this translation, than he would m pro- 
nouncing words written according to the most 
systematic method, adapted to please the eyes 
of critics and scholais 

If we take some of the words selected by the 
reviewer, many of them marked as monstrous 
* Jahrbucfier, No li pp, 3 & — 5S. 
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with notes t>f admiration, we shall he able to 
judge of the propriety of his strictures For 
Kutbeddm, says the reviewer, the translator 
writes Kootb-ood-deen 1 For Alaeddm, Alla- 
ood-deen f For Ghaiaseddiv, Gheias-ood-deen f 
For Mesud, Masaood For Ibek, Eibuk. Foi 
Dikhen, Deccan For Gudscliuiat, Guzerat 
For Dschihangu , Jehangir. For Abu-nassr , 
Aboo-nusr For Tci dscliumet Jemmi, Turjooma 
Yemm 

These are taken from two pages* only, the 
italics lepresentmg the reviewer’s system 
and, really, to people who have eais and ej^es, 
setting aside whether they are Englishmen or 
not, the reviewer’s corrections show to little 
advantage Where we have dsch to represent 
j, no one can complain if we have oo to repre- 
sent u, oi e, — as the reviewer wntes it, with de- 
cided mcoirectness ; or via for met, which though 
perhaps correct in writing, is most certainly 
incorrect in pronunciation These petty cavil- 
lings are unwoithy of one of the most distin- 
guished Onentalists of the Continent, but they 
are not confined to our translator — the pro- 
foundest scholars of the world have not escaped 
Ins critical reprehensions, which he sometimes 
lavishes with a most unsparing hand, and very 
often on the most trifling lapses of spelling, 
version, or punctuation 

If any one wishes to see more on this subject, 
let lnm consult the “ many hundred proofs of 


* Jahrbucher, No h pp 38, 39 
o x 
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the reviewer’s own gross ignorance” by Diez,* 
and read the two and twenty illustrious names, 
adduced by Fallmerayer, which our critic lias 
“ handled with remarkable severity.”']' 

The translation has also been reviewed by M 
J ulesMohl,but m an impartial and critical spirit, 
and m a senes of articles replete with informa- 
tion on the subjects discussed m them. His 
biography of Feriskta is the fullest and most 
correct which we have, being derived not from 
the translation, but the original subsequently 
lithographed at Bombay, to which he has devot- 
ed the chief portion of his able review 

While he gives their due meed of credit to 
all the translators, he very fairly exposes the 
defects in each of them, and shows how worthy 
he himself is to undertake a faithful translation 
of the whole work | 


Extracts 

Mahmud having thus settled his affairs m India, returned m 
the autumn to Ghizny, where he remained during the winter 
In the spring of the year A H 399 — A D 1008 — he determin- 
ed again to attack Anundpal, Raja of Lahore, for having lent his 
aid to Dawood, during the late defection m Multan Anundpal, 
hearing of his intentions, sent ambassadors on all sides, inviting 
the assistance of the other princes of Hindustan, who now 
considered the expulsion of the Mahomedans from India as a 
sacred duty Accordingly, the Rajas ofUjem, Gwahar, Knlunjar, 
Canauj, D'ehli, and Ajmir, entered into a confederacy, and collect- 
ing their forces, advanced towards Panjab with the greatest army 
that had yet taken the field The Indians and Mahomedans 
arrived in sight of each other on a plain, on the confines of the 
province of Peshawur, where they remained encamped forty days 

* Unfug and Betrug m der morgenlandischen Litteratur nebst 
vielen hundert Proben von der gioben Unwissenheit,Sec See Halle and 
Berlin, 1815 

+ Gelehrte Anzeigen, Vol IX Coll 531, 5 32 

J Journal des Savants, 1840 pp 212 — 226,354 — 372, 392 — 403 
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Tnthout coming to action The troops of the idolaters daily 
increased in number The Hindu females, on this occasion, sold 
their jewels, and melted down their golden ornaments (which 
they sent from distant parts), to furnish resources for the war, 
and the Gukkurs, and other warlike tribes joining the army, sur- 
rounded the Mahomedans, who were obliged to entrench their 
camp 

Mahmud, having thus secured himself, ordered sl\ thousand 
archers to the front to endeavour to provoke the enemy to attack 
his entrenchments The archers were opposed by the Gukkurs, 
who, in spite of the king’s efforts and presence, repulsed his light 
troops and followed them so closely, that no less than 30,000 
Gukkurs with then heads and feet bare, and armed with various 
weapons, penetrated into the Mahomedan lines, where a dread- 
ful carnage ensued, and 5000 Mahomedans in a few minutes 
were slam The enemy were at length checked, and being cut 
off as fast as they advanced, the attacks became fainter and fain- 
ter, till, on a sudden, the elephant upon which the pnnce who 
commanded the Hindus rode, becoming unruly from the effects 
of the naptha balls,* and the flights of arrows, turned and fled 
This circumstance produced a panic among the Hindus, who, 
seeing themselves deserted by their general, gave way and fled 
also Abdulla Taee, with six thousand Arabian horse, and Arslan 
Jazib, with 10,000 Turks, Afghans, and Klnljis pursued the 
enemy day and night, so that 20,000 Hindus were killed m the 
retreat Of the spod, 30 elephants (besides other booty) were 
brought to the long 

****** 

'When Parana Deo, and the Raja of Ajmir, and others, had 
assembled a large army and taken possession of the roads, in 
order to oppose the Sultan, the latter found it impracticable to 
face them, and therefore marched to Multan by way of Sind 
On his journey thither, owing to the scarcity of forage at some 
places, and of water at others, his army experienced great trouble 
and distress It was with considerable difficulty he at length 
reached Ghizny in the year 417, A H It is said that when the 
Sultan was proceeding to Multan through the deserts of Sind, he 
gave orders to procure a guide to conduct lum on his journey 
A Hindu offered his services, but treacherously led the army 
through a path, which brought them to a place where no water 
could be procured When the army had passed on for a whole 
day and night, and found no water at any place, they were sore 
set, and every thiug wore the appearance of the horrors of the 
day of judgment The Sultan then asked his guide the reason 
why he had brought them to such a fearful pass the Hindu 
replied, that he was a worshipper of Somnath, and had conducted 
the king and his army to the desert, with a view to their destruc- 

* See Note H 
2 t 2 
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tion. The Sultan being exceeding wrath, ordered his men to put 
the Hindu to death 

On that very night the Sultan retired from his camp to a 
neighbouring spot, and prostrating himself on the earth, offered up 
prayers, mingled with lamentations, to Almighty God, imploring 
deliverance from the danger in -which he was placed. 

After the first watch of the night had elapsed, a light was seen 
towards the north The army, according to the Sultan’s com- 
mand, directed their march towards the light, and by the morning 
found themselves in safety on the borders of a lake Thus the 
piety of the Sultan rescued him from the brink of destruction 

* * * * * * 

It is mentioned in the Jama-ool-Hikaiat that when the Sultan 
on one occasion saw an idol in a Hindu temple poised in the air 
without any support, he was much Burpnzed at the sight, and 
enquired of the philosophers of the times the cause of the pheno- 
menon They answered that the roof and walls of the budding 
were entirely made of magnet, and that the idol, which was made 
of iron, being equally attracted from the different points of the 
magnetic edifice, was thus naturally suspended in the middle of 
it On one of the walls being destroyed by the orders of the 
Sultan, the idol fell to the ground 

* * * t * * 

At* the time of the death of Mahomed Toghluk, his cousin, 
Malik Feroze Bln bek, nephew of Gheiasu-ood-deen Toghluk, was 
m the camp. Mahomed Toghluk having a great affection for 
him, inasmuch as he had paid the most devoted attention to the 
king during his illness, proposed making him his successor, and 
accordingly recommended him as such on his death-bed to his 
nobles On the long’s demise, the army fell into the utmost 
disorder, to remedy which, Feroze gamed over the majority of 
the Indian chiefs to his party, and prevailed on the Mogul mer- 
cenaries to remove to some distance from the camp, till he should 
be able to compose the differences which existed in the army 
[ Malik Firoz Barbeh thought it expedient, with reference to 
Allltn Bah hdar and the nobles who had come from Amir Kazghan 
as auxiliaries, to bestow dignities and honorary dresses upon 
them, according to their respective ranks, and to give them their 
dismissal, remarking that it was not improbable, that dissen- 
sions might arise between them and the soldiers of Eindlistim, 
which would lead to disturbances, and therefore that it was bet- 
ter, before he marched, that they should break up their camp 
and depart Altiin Bahkiar concurred in the propriety of this 
recommendation, and immediately striking hs camp, pitched it 
at a distance of ten miles ] Amir Nowroze Kurkin, the Mogul 
* In the five passages which follow from the reign of Firoz Tngblak, 
the Italics represent the additions which are to be found m the litho- 
graphed edition. 
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chief who commanded the troops of his nation in the army, son- 
in-law of Turmesherln Khlm, who in the time of Muhammed 
Tughlak Shah had come to India, and been enrolled among the 
chief nobles of the land, now acting a most ungratefd part, 
quitted the camp on the same night, and joined Altoon Tash, the 
leader of the auxiliary troops, to whom he suggested that the 
Jang of Hindustan was dead, that the army was without a leader 
and totally disorganized, that the tune was favorable for them, 
and that it was their business as soldiers, to plunder the late 
long’s treasure on its march the next day, and then to retreat to 
their native country with all the money and jewels they could 
possess themselves of Altoon Tash being persuaded to enter 
mto this scheme, the Moguls returned next morning to the camp, 
which was still in disorder, [to the army which was moving on 
like a caravan, without a guide, and without system or arrange- 
ment] and after a sharp skirmish, loaded several camels with 
treasure [plundering several treasure-chests which were laden 
upon camels], took captive many children of both sexes, and were 
not sparing in their pillage In order to secure himself from 
further depredation, Feroze [the Umrt'ts of Sultan Muhammed, 
oppressed with a thousand fears and alarms,] led the army to 
Sevustan, commonly called Sehwan, and during the night took 
every possible precaution to defend himself [themselves,] against 
the Moguls, and thought rest and sleep a forbidden indulgence 
Meanwhile the officers of his army, Makhditm-zdda Abbdsi 
Sheikh-u-Sheiguk, Nusira-u-dln Mahmud, and If did, better known 
as Chtriigh Dehh, and otherwise and holy men, grandees and chiefs, 
all with one accoid having waited on Malik Feroze Biirbek, re- 
presented that the late king had constituted him his successor, 
and that no other nobleman was more worthy of the honor, and 
entreated him not to reject the cares of state, but to ascend the 
throne, to which, after some hesitation, and declaring that he 
would proceed on a pilgrimage to the two holy cities and Hejuz, 
when he could no longer resist their importunities, he gave his 
assent, and was accordmglv proclaimed long on the twenty-third 
of Muharram, after he had passed through more than fifty stages 
of hs illustrious life On the same day he gave orders to ran- 
som the prisoners, who during the late disorders had fallen mto 
the hands of the turbulent people of Tutta, and the Moghuls , 
and on the third day he marched against the rebellious people of 
Tutta and the Mogul auxiliaries, whom he defeated, [that he 
might take any of them prisoners wherever they might be found, 
or that he might slay them,] and took many of their chiefs pri- 
soners [in short, many of the Moghul chiefs were seized and put 
to death ] Amir Nauroz Kurkin and Altun Bahadar, seeing 
no further advantage in delay, hastened to their own country 
with the utmost precipitation, and even the people ofTitta who 
had proceeded to the gieatest extremities in their insubordination 
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and rebellion, placed their fret within the boundary of allegiance 
The accession of Sultdn Flroz Skdh was hailed as a blessing by 
the people , and they prayed for his health and wealth with all 
earnestness Shortly after, he marched by uninterrupted stages 
from Sewastdn to the fort of Bhahar * 

****** 

In the year A H 754 — A D 1353, — the king, having hunt- 
ed at Kallanore, at the foot of the hills, caused, on his return, a 
palace to he built on the banks of the Soorsutty In the month 
of Shuwal of the same year, he appointed Khan Jehan to the 
charge of Dehh, with unlimited powers, and himself marched 
with a large army towards Luknowty to subdue Han Elias 
This chief had assumed royal honors and the title of Shumsoo- 
d-deen, and had also occupied with his troops the whole of Bengal 
and Behar, as far as Benares On the king’s arrival m the neigh- 
bourhood of Gorukpoor, the Zemindars of that place made the 
usual presents, and were admitted to pay their respects [Udl 
Sing, Muhaddam of that place, came to pay his respects, and 
presented a suitable offering m money, together with two ele- 
phants, and was received with distinguished favour , and the 
Rdl of Gorahhpftr also paid up the arrears of tribute which had 
accumulated for several years, and both of them accompanied the 
lang on his march ] 

* The following is Dow’s translation — 

“ When the death of Mahommed happened, his cousmFcroze was m 
the imperial camp He was nephew to the emperor Tughlick , and 
Mahommed having conceived great friendship for him, designed to 
make him bis successor, and, for that purpose, recommended him upon 
his death-bed to the Omrahs Upon Mahommed’s demise, the army 
fell into the utmost confusion Feroze, having gained over the majo- 
rity of the Omrahs to the party, prevailed, with presents, upon the 
Mogul merccnanes to move to some distance from the camp to pre- 
vent disturbances, till he should reduce the rest of the army to obedi- 
ence Amir Norose, a Mogul chief, who commanded a great body of 
the imperial troops, deserted that night, and, having joined Altu, the 
general of the Mogul mercenaries, told him, that now was the time to 
plunder the late emperor’s treasure, and to retreat to their native 
country Altu was eastly prevailed upon to adopt this lucrative scheme 
They therefore returned next morning to the camp, which was still in 
very great confusion, and after a very sharp skirmish, loaded some 
camels with treasure Feroze, to secure himself from further depre- 
dations, led the army to Sewan, and took every possible means to 
defend himself against the avarice of the mercenaries The Omrahs, 
the day after this movement, waited upon Feroze, and entreated him 
to mount the throne. After many pretended excuses, he favored the 
Omrahs with his consent, and was accordingly proclaimed Emperor 

He, the very first day of his reign, gave orders to ransom manv 
prisoners, who during the late confusion, had fallen into the hands of 
the people of Tatta, and upon the third day, he marched against the 
Mogul mercenaries, took many of their chiefs prisoners, and forced 
the rest to fly towards their own country.” 
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The king then penetrated as far as Bundwa, one of the stations 
of Haji Elias, [the established residence of the ruler of Bengal ] 
and the latter retreated to Yekdulla, which is a place of exceed- 
ing strength , with the inter on one side, and jungle on the other 
The king left Bandwa without molesting the inhabitants, and 
pursuing lum to Ehdala, arrived there on the 7th of Rubbcc-ul- 
Awul An action ensued on the same day , but Haji Ehas hav- 
ing entrenched his position very strongly, reduced the long to the 
necessity of surrounding him The blockade continued for 
twenty days, when, on the 5th of Rubbee-ool-Akkir, Feroze, 
intending to change his ground, as the camp had become offen- 
sive, and to encamp on the banks of the Ganges, went out to 
reconnoitre The enemy, imagining that he meditated a retreat, 
left their works and drew up m order of battle On perceiving it 
was the king’s intention to. attack them, however, they again 
retreated, but with such precipitation and confusion, that 44 
elephants and many standards, as well as the royal canopy, and 
state equipages, fell mto the kmg’s hands Many of the foot- 
soldieis were slain, and many taken prisoners The next day, 
the Sultan encamped on the field of battle, and gave orders that 
the captives of Lahhnautl should be released The rainy season 
soon after came on with great violence, as it always does in the 
province of Bengdl, and the Sultan observed, that as he had 
gained a victory, and captured the emblems of royalty, he would 
depart, and return in the folloioing year Shortly after peace 
was concluded , and the long returned to Dehli [without effecting 
his object ] 

In the year 755, Feroze budt the city of Ferozabad, on the 
banks of the uver Jim, adjoining that of Uehli, and on the 12th 
of Sliaban he marched on a hunting expedition to Depalpoor, and 
constructed a large canal 48 coss m length, from the Sutlej to 
the Kugur In the year 757 he constructed another canal, be- 
tween [from] the lulls of Mundir and Surmore from the Jumna, 
mto which he led seven other minor streams, which all uniting, 
ran m one channel through Hansy, and from thence to Raiseen, 
[Absln] where he built a strong fort, which he called Hissar Feroze 
Below the fort, near the palace, he excavated a lake, which he 
filled from the waters of the canal He also conveyed an aque- 
duct [a canal] from the Kugur, over the river [which passing 
by the fort of] Sursutty, to the village of Peri Kehra, [entered 
the stream of Sirhhatra,] where he founded a city, named after 
him, Ferozabad At the same time he introduced another canal 
from the Jumna, which filled a large lake he caused to be con- 
structed at Hissar Feroze In the month of Zeehuj an honorary 
dress, and a letter of congratulation on Ins accession, [diploma] 
were presented from Abool Futteh Aboo-Bukr Aby-Rubeea Soo- 
liman Abbasi Caliph of Egypt, signifying that he had conferred 
on him the countries of Hindustan, and conveying a recommendu- 
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ticn ft lihclfcf t l e Bchrcria /res cf i/t Dicer In the 
ssne ctotTh. also, he received an embassy, ;r £ ic/. l-cr/t r:w 
sp 7 r~did cr.d rc-e p-ae-ds. with fresh proposals of pace. Jrc'^t 
Si it By 7 . e’-fifitd S?cevj-d-d/n Sbib. Iron IcJJ->chii c~d 
Bengal. watch Ferae accepted. and soon sixer ratified- cud irtri 
cstc 1 1‘id tie cvlcsxcdcrs rith ic^v erd d ; sf\"ctic-* 

* * * * * 3t 

From thence the king marched towards the mountains of >V 
£mko*e. where he was overtaken by 2 storm of hail and snow 
{fety Ircic'd sir ra? to?.] 77?" /ire /trff. “_df //? /hr? re 

fc/e berf-'c-d, .?> tbh dIB erred TlpHcJ S'cA err iced ferk 
erd they brc-cht rdn ierd fierce f /br fie ierercce, be refuse? 

* a In tie year 7bi the Emperor himted at CsHarare. He ordered 
epp his remm. a palace to be ball: npon me banks of the Surratt ; 
snd towards the end 0 : the year spponred one Jehon to the vtreroy- 
shrp cf DehL. Ee himself m the meantime marched towards 
Bengal to snbdne Ehns. trho had ssrtmed the imperial title, sad 
possessed him sea’ of alt Bengal mi Berm, emu to Benares. TTfcen 
he hnd arrived. 12 the Eighcoarhtcd of Gumkpoor, the Zemindars of 
that plane, having irenght proper presents, were admitted to his pre- 
sence. Ferote having penetrated as far as Pan dan. one of the rer- 
deacss of the panes cf Bengal. Elms re mea'ed to s strong post, 
warmer tne emperor pnrsaed him. An arr.on ensued, hut Elm 
seemed mmsek in ms pest, winch chhged the emperor to smronnd 
Lm the place bring almost maccsssao'e. Things havmg contmned 
m :i:s smmm for twenty cap. Feme, mrendmg ro change his 
gmmd, and to encamp on the banks of the Gances- went out to re- 
connoitre. The enemy, imagining torn he rawL latc-d a retreat, ad- 
vanced oat of them cost, and drew np m order of battle. Bat when 
they kit that the emperor was prepermm to attack them they again 
retreated r-thln them works, bar with such ptemp.aJnon and eoarcs-oru 
that fcrrv-fonr elephants, and many smndards fell into the emperor's 
hands. The rant season comma on rath great vto’ence. a kind of 
peace was patched np between rrem, and tne emperor re tamed disap- 
pointed to DehL. 

In the year 755. Feme baht the ci*y of Fero tested a djotmrg to that 
of Dehdi and m tne fodnwmg rear marched to Dehalpoor, where he 
made a c — ni one hmdned mLes in length from the Smtnlnr to the 
Jidner- In the vest 757- between the hills of Hendork and Smrnore. 
he cat a channel from me J-rnn. warn he divided into seven streams , 
one cf when he cromtnt to Em and from thence to Bermsen, where 
he omit a stronn castle, ceiling it oy his own came Re drew soon 
after, a <— — ' from the Cagar'" rassmg by the wmis of Sarsnan. and 
jemed it to the nvnLt of Ker_ upon which he bmlt a cry named 
after him. Feroneabad Tins cirr ne watered wrh another canal trout 
tne J i — ms These pabhc worm were o' prcdimons advantage^ to the 
adjacent camrrtes. bv sapplymg them wtth water for them lands, and 
with a ccmmcmcns warer-emttage from place to place. 

An emhcssv abort tins Erne arrived with presents and newyosu - 
mens cf peace from Bengal wh_ch Feme accepted, and soon after ra- 
nted the treatv.” — £Er. 
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i o lahe 1 1, because I was not tcith him to 'partake of it ” He 
then gave orders that some elephant and camel-loads of sugar , 
which were in camp , should be comerted into sherbet and iced, 
and distributed throughout the whole army, in memory of Sultdn 
Muhammed Tvghlah Shah The Raja of Nagrakote, after sus- 
taining some loss, submitted, but was restored to his dominions 
The name of Nagrahote was, on this occasion, changed to that 
of Mnhomednbad, m honor of the late king The people of 
Nagrakote told Feroze, that the idol which the Hindoos worship- 
ped in the temple of Nagrakote was the image of Nowshaba, the 
wife of Alexander the Great, and that that conqueror had left the 
idol with them, [ which the Brahmins had made at the time that 
tongue) or was in these parts, and placed within their temple, 
and that now that image was the idol of the people of this coun- 
try ] The name by which it was then known was Jwalamooky 
In this temple was a fine library oft Hrndee books, consisting of 
1300 volumes Feroze ordered [sent for some of the wise men 
of that religion, and ordered some of the boohs to be translated, 
and especially directed ] one of those books, which treated of philo- 
sophy, astrology, and dmnation, to be translated into prose 
[verse] m the Persian language, by one of the celebrated poets of 
that period, Eiz-ood-Deen, Khalid Khany, and called it Dulayd 
Feroze Shahee It is in truth a booh replete with various hinds 
of knowledge, both practical and theoretical Some historians 
state, that Sultdn Feroze Shah Bdrbek on this occasion broke 
the idols of Nagrakote, and mixing the fragments with pieces of 
cow’s flesh, filled bags with them, and caused them to be tied 
round the necks of Brahmins, who were then paraded through the 
camp * 

***** * 

In the year 774, the Wizier Mulhk Mohbil [Malbiil,] entitled 
Khan Jehau, died, and Ins eldest son, Joona Shah, succeeded to 
his office and titles The following year was marked by the death 

* “ The emperor, having finished this great work, built a fort at 
Sirhmd, which he called Ferozepoor He, from that place, mnrcbed 
towards the mountains of Nagrncut, where be was overtaken by a 
storm of hml and snow He, however, reduced the Raja of those parts, 
after sustaining some loss on Ins side, and confirmed him again in lus 
dominions, changing the name of Nagrncut to that of the city of Ma- 
hommed, m honour of the former emperor Feroze was told here that 
the goddess whom the Hindoos worshipped in the temple of Nagrncut, 
was the image of Noshabn, th? wife of the great Sekundur, which that 
conqueror had left with them The name of the idol is now changed 
to tlint of Jewallamucki In the temple there was also at that time a 
fine library of the books of the Brahmms, consisting of one thousand 
and three hundred volumes Feroze ordered one of those books, 
which treated of philosophy, nstrolog), and divination, to be translated 
into the Persian language, and called it the Arguments of Feroze ” — 
Dow 
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of Zuffur Khan, Governor of Guzerat, who was succeeded in hi s 
office and Idles, by his eldest son, Duna Khan During the next 
3 ear, on the 1 2th of Safar, the ling was plunged into affliction 
by the death of his favorite son, Futteh Khan, a prince of great 
promise, and the bach of hs strength was bent by the burden of 
grief. Finding no remedy, except in patience and resignation, he 
buried him in his own garden, and performed the customary cere- 
monies upon the occasion On account of the excess of his grief, 
the shadow of his regard was withdrawn from the cares of state, 
i and he abandoned himself entirely to hts sorrows Sis nobles 
and counsellors placed their heads on the ground, and represented, 
that there was no cot/rse left but to submit to the divine will, and 
that he should not show further repugnance to administer the 
affairs of his kingdom The wise Icing acceded to the supplica- 
tions of his friends and well-wishers, and, in order to dispel his 
sorrows, devoted himself to* sport, and in the vicinity of neiv 
Dehh, he built a wall of two or three par asang sin circumference, 
planted within the enclosure shady trees, and converted it into a 
hunting paik. The ruins of it remain to this day * 

**■■%*%* 

As lie could gam no information of Kurgoo himself, who re- 
mained concealed amongst the ravines and precipices of the hill- 
country of Kamlthn, eluding pursuit like so much (pnckstlcer, and 
no one Knew whether he was dead or alive, and as the rainy season 
teas approaching, the standards resplendent with victories returned 
to the camp whence they set out The lung appointed one Mnllik 
Dawood, an Affghan, whom he exalted to a very high rank, with a 
body of troops, to remain at Sumbhul, with orders to invade the 
country of Kutehr eveiy year, to commit every kind of ravage and 
devastation, and not to allow it to be inhabited until the murderer 
was given np The king himself also, under pretence of hunting, 
marched annually in that direction until the year 78 7, to see that 
his orders were fulfilled, and to do what Malik Ddftd had left 
undone , and for six years not an inhabitant was to be seen in 
that district, nor was a single jarib of the land cultivated Not a 
soul slept at night in his hut, and several thousands of Hindus 
were slaughtered to avenge the death of those thee Saiyids. 
In the above-mentioned year he built an exceedingly strong for- 
tress in Bisauli, seven coss from Baddtin, and called it Firoxphr , 
but the common people, jocose amid all the oppression they had 
suffered, called it A hfnr Inpur, ( the last city), and, in truth, it 
happened as they predicted, for the grace of God did not stiff er 
him to construct any more forts, or to lay the foundations of new 

* “In the year 774„ Jehan the vizier died, and his son was honored 
with his titles Nothing remarkable happened till two years after, 
when the emperor was plunged into affliction, bj the death of his favo- 
rite son Fatte, a prince of great expectations ” — Bow. 
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cities and towns, and consequently the fortress continued to he 
called A hlnrhipur * 

* * * * * * 

The Rijn of Beejnnuggar, notwithstanding his vast nrmv, con- 
sisting of thirty thousand cavalry, besides infantry, was so alarmed, 
that he sent off Ins treasure and elephants towards his capital the 
next morning, preparatory to engaging or retreating, as he might 
deem most advisable The night being stormy and henyy ram 
falling, the elephants and other beasts ot burden stuck frequently 
in the mud, and were unable to advance above four miles from 
the camp Mahomed Shah, hearing of the movement of the 
Hmdoos, immediately marched against them, leaving Ins tents 
standing Towards the dawn he arrived at the Raja’s camp , 
and the alarm being given, so great was the consternation, that 
the infidels fled, with the utmost precipitation, to Adony, leaving 
every thing behind them Mahomed Shah fell m with that part 
ot the camp composing their market and baggage, and put to 
death, without distinction, men, women, and children, free and 
slat c, to the number of seventy thousand souls According t-o 
the Tolifut-oos-Sulateen, two thousand elephants, three bundled 
gun-carnages and battering rams, seven hundred Arabian horses, 
and a smg’hasun set with jewels, were included in the booty of 
the king, — all other articles were left to the officers and sol- 
diers Mahomed Shah, regarding this victory as the omen of 
others, after passing the rainy season near Moodhul, and being 
remforeed by Khan Mahomed from Dowlutabad, marched against 
the infidels m Adony, on the plains of which place, near the 
Toongbmlrn, the Raja of Beejanuggur had taken up his station, 
having given the command ot A^ony to his sister’s son Here 
he had collected a great army of soldiers, together with many 
elephants, and all the munitions of war which he possessed 

# A :£ * * ♦ 

At this time, a favonte remarked to the kmg, “ that he had only 
sworn to slaughter one hundred thousand Hmdoos, and not to 


* “ The emperor enraged at this villmm, marched immediately that 
wa\, and took severe vengeance upon the associates and kindred of the 
assassin putting them without distinction to the sword, and levelling 
their houses with the ground The murderer himself made his escape 
to the mountains of Cumaoon, and was protected bs the Indian pnnees 
of those parts Feroze ordered a detachment ot his anni against 
them They brought back near tlnrtv thousand of those uuhappi 
mountaineers, who were all condemned to slavery The emperor s 
justice m this case degenerated into extreme seventi Neither did 
the misfortunes brought upon those miserable captnes satisfi his 
thirst for revenge He returned e\ erv vear, under pretence of hunt- 
ing, to that uuhappi couutn , but the people, and not the beasts of 
the forest, were his prev He hi degrees cur off all the inhabitants, 
nud converted whole provinces into a wilderness ” — Dour 

2 V 2 
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destroy their race altogether ” The king replied, “ that though 
twice the number required by Ins vow might hare been slam, yet 
till the Ray satisfied the musicians, he would neither make peace 
nor spare the lives of his subjects ” To this the Ambassadors, 
who had full powers, immediately Rgreed, and the money was 
paid on the instant Mahomed Shah then said, “Praise* be to 
God, that what I ordered has been performed I would not let 
a hght word be recorded of me in the pages of history ” 

The Ambassadors, seeing the king pleased, bowed their fore- 
heads to the ground, and besought him to hear from them a few 
words Being permitted to speak, they observed, that no religion 
required the innocent to be punished foT the crimes of the guilt> , 
more especially helpless women and children if Knshn Ray had 
been in fault, the poor and feeble inhabitants had not been acces- 
sary to his errors Mahomed Shah replied, that the decrees of 
Providence had ordered what had been done, and that he had no 
power to alter them The Ambassadors observed, that as the 
bestower of kingdoms had conferred on him the government of 
the Deccan, it was probable that Ins successors and the pnnces of 
the Carnatic might long remain neighbours, which made it advis- 
able to avoid cruelty m war , and they proposed, therefore, that 
a treaty should be made not to slaughter the helpless and un- 
armed inhabitants in future battles Mahomed Shah, struck 
with the good sense of this proposal, took an oath, that he would 
not, hereafter, put to death a single enemy after a victory, and 
wonld bind his successors to observe the same hne of conduct 
From that time to this, it has been the general custom m the 
Deccan to spare the lives of prisoners m war, and not to shed the 
blood of an enemy’s unarmed subjects Mahomed Shah, after 
he had thus received satisfaction, returned to Koolburga, visiting 
on his way Sheikh Siraj-ood-deen, to whose praj ers as well as to 
the chanties sent to Mecca with his mother, he ascnbed his suc- 
cesses over the Hindoos 

****** 

Mahomed Shah was buned by the side of his father, — and the 
words 

“ All is vanity” 

were engraved by his orders on his tomb Happy the lung who 
passes a reign like his, and of whom such memonals remain ! He 
was respected m his life, and after his death remembered on 
account of his virtues 

According to the Siraj-ool-Towareekh, so much treasure and 
such numbers of elephants, as were collected m the household of 
Mahomed Shah Bahmuny, were never possessed by any other 
prince of that dynasty He had three thousand male and female 
elephants , and in the reign of any other king we only read of 
two thousand The sums of gold accumulated by him according 
to the same author, exceeded those acquired by other princes a 
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full half No prince before him ever so far reduced the Rajas 
and Zemmdars of the Carnatic, from whom he wrested much of 
the -accumulated nches of seven hundred years , and it is com- 
puted that in Ins reign nearly five hundred thousand unbelievers 
fell by the swords of the warriors of Islam, by which the popu- 
lation of the Carnatic was so reduced, that it {hd not recover for 
several ages Mahomed Shah reigned seventeen years 

4: 4: * Jfc jf: # 

Alimud Shah, without waiting to besiege the Hindoo capital, 
overran the open country, and wherever he went, put to death 
men, women, and chddren, without mercy, contrary to the com- 
pact made between his uncle and predecessor, Mahomed Shah, 
and the Rays of Beejanuggur Wherever the number of slam 
amounted to twenty thousand, he halted three days, and made a 
festival m celebration of the bloody event He broke down, also, 
the idolatrous temples, and destroyed the colleges of the Brah- 
mins During these operations, a body of five thousand Hindoos, 
urged by desperation at the destruction of their lehgious build- 
ings, and at the insults offered to them deities, united in taking 
an oath to sacrifice their lives m an attempt to kill the king as 
the author of all tlieir sufferings 

* * * * * * 

In the year 829, Ahmud Shah marched to reduce a rebellious 
Zemindar of Malioor, who still retained seveial strong places 
which held out against his troops The rebel soon submitted , 
but Ahmud Shah, though he had assured him of pardon, put 
him to death m violation of lus promise, as soon as he fell into his 
hands, together with five or six thousand of his followers, com- 
pelling, at the same time, all the captive women and chddren to 
embrace the true faith During this campaign, the king obtained 
possession of a diamond mine at Kullum, a place dependent on 
Gondwana, in which territory he rased many idolatrous temples, 
and, erectmg mosques on then sites, appropriated to each some 
tracts of land to maintain holy men and to supply lamps and oil 
for religious purposes 

****** 

All aood-Deen Shah, upon this, wrote to him, that he valued 
the hves of the two chiefs equal to that of two hundred thousand 
common men Therefore, as it was a rule with the pnnces of his 
family to slay a hundred thousand Hindoos m levenge for the 
death of a single Mussulman, he swore, should Dew Raj take 
away the hves of the two captive officers, he nould revenge the 
death of each by the slaughter of a hundred thousand Hindoos 
* * * * # * 

To every part of his dominions he sent censors of morals and 
just judges , and though he drank wine himself, he forbade the 
use of it to others, as also the practice of gaming He put 
chains on the necks of Kidlendurs, and idle, dissipated vagabonds. 
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whom lie punished by employing them m removing filth from 
the streets, in dragging heavy stones, and in the performance of 
all manner of laborious work, m order that ther mmht reform, 
and either earn their livelihood by industry, or quit the countrv 
altogether If any person, after admonition and moderate cor- 
rection, was convicted of drinking wine, it was enacted, that 
melted lead should be poured down his throat, whatever miaht 
be the rank of the offender. 

*= * * * * 

On the fourth day, however, they prevailed on the chiefs to 
come to an entertainment in the fort, at which all the principal 
foreigners, in number about three hundred, attended, with the ex- 
ception of Kasim Beg (Suff Shikun) Kurra Khan Khoord and 
Ahmnd Beg of Mecca TThde m the act of eating, a number of 
armed men, on a signal given by Sher-ool-moolk, rushed upon 
them, and pnt every soul to the sword. At the same instant 
four thousand Deccames outside the fort attacked the camp of 
the foreigners and put every male to death, even the very infants 
at the breast After this tragedy, they plundered the tents, and 
treated the women with all the insult that lust or brutality could 
provoke Since the tune of Hoossein, the Synds were never so 
maltreated , but is it not astonishing, that men who called them- 
selves, servants of the Prophet, should so basely misuse his des- 
cendants 7 

* * * * jjc * 

Hoomayoon Shah, now abandoning himself to the full indul- 
gence of his cruel propensities, and mad with rage, directed stakes 
to he set up on both sides of the king's chouk, or market-place, 
and caused vicious elephants and wild beasts to be placed 111 
different parts of the square, in other places cauldrons of scald- 
ing oil and boiling water were also prepared as instruments of 
torture The king, ascending a balcony m order to glut his 
eyes on the spectacle, first cast his brother, Hussun Khan, before 
a ferocious tiger, who soon tore the wretched Prince to pieces, 
and devoured him on the spot Yoosoof Toork and his seven 
associates, were then beheaded in the king’s presence, and the 
females of their innocent and helpless families, bemg dragged 
from their houses, were violated and 31-treated in the palace- 
square, by ruffians, m a manner too indecent to relate Tortures 
were now invented, by the king, who inflicted on both young and 
old of both sexes torments more cruel than ever entered the ima- 
gination of Zohak and the tyrant Hijaj. About seven thousand 
persons, including females and servants, none of whom had the 
most distant concern in this rebellion, besides the menials, such 
as cooks, scullions, and others, were put to death , some being 
stabbed with daggers, others hewn in pieces with hatchets, and 
the rest flayed by scalding oil or Boiling water Tins tragedy 
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happened m the mouth of Shaban, in the same year ns the rebel- 
lion 

The author of the Townreekli Mahmood Shahy states, he 
learned from the royal attendants, that upon the Ling’s first 
hearuig of the escape of the Pnnce Hussan Khan, rage and pas- 
sion so overcame him, he toie his robes, bit his pillows, and 
often lus own hps, in such a manner that they dropped with 
blood Alarmed at the example of Hussun Khan, lie put to 
death several innocent persons of the royal family who were con- 
fined m different fortresses Nor did his suspicions rest here , 
many other persons of his own court fell the innocent victims of 
lus indiscriminate cruelty From this moment Hoomayoon threw 
off all restraint, and seized at will the children of his subjects, 
tearing them from their parents to gratify his passions He 
would frequently stop nuptial processions m the street, and seizing 
the bride, after enjoying her, send her to the bridegroom's house 
He uas m the habit of putting the females of his own house to 
death for the most trivial offences , and when any of the nobdity 
uere obhged to attend him, so great was their dread, that they 
took leave of their families, as if preparing for death 

* * * * aft 

About sunset, the gates were burned , but the quantity of hot 
ashes yet glowing presented any one passmg in or out till 
midnight, when Mirza Khan and his friends rushed from the 
citadel, and tried to make their escape Numbers of others were 
slam m the attempt by the populace, but Mirza Khan having 
effected his retreat, fled towards the fort of Joonere The 
Deccany troops, the Abyssuuans, and the mob, having entered 
the fort, put to death every foreigner they found within, amount- 
ing to nearly three hundred, among whom were several persons 
of high rank and eminent character Their bodies were dragged 
out on the open plain, and orders given that they should he un- 
buned Not content with the past slaughter, Jumal Khan com- 
manded his adherents to murder the foreigners of every rank and 
occupation m the city, and to plunder and bum their dwellings 
The soldiers and them followers, being once let loose, put to 
death indiscriminately the noble, the master, the servant, the 
merchant, the pdgrun, and the travelling stranger Their houses 
were set on fire, and the heads of those lately exalted to the 
skies were brought low, and trampled in the dust , while the 
very females, who from modesty concealed their faces from the 
sun and moon, were dragged by the hair into the assemblages of 
the drunken On the fourth day, Mirza Klian, who had been 
seized near Joonere, was brought to Jumal Khan, and being 
first earned through the city on an nss, his body was hewn m 
pieces, uluch were affixed on different buildings Several of Ins 
friends taken with him were also put to death, and their bodies 
being rammed into cannon, uere blown mto the air In the space 
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of seven days, nearly a thousand foreigners were murdered , some 
few only escaping under the protection of Deccany or Abyssinian 
officers The reign of Meeran Hoossem Nizam Shah lasted only 
ten months and three days Among those princes recorded in 
history as murderers of their fathers, we find none whose reigns 
extended beyond one -year , and a poet observes, “ Royalty be- 
fitteth not the destroyer of a parent, nor will the reign of such a 
wretch be long ” 

****** 

Beny Ray having recovered from his wounds, the long used 
every effort to persuade both him and his minister to embrace 
the Mahomedan faith They, however, persisted m refusing, 
swearing that they preferred death to abjuring their religion 
Mahmood Shah was in hopes of shaking their constancy by con- 
fining them separately, and treating them harshly This conduct 
only tended to support their resolution, till at length the king, at 
the instigation of some holy men about his person, ordered them 
to be put to death 


The history of Ferishta is universally known 
in India, — at least by name, and there are few 
large towns without a copy If we add to these 
the works labelled “ Naurasnama” and “ Tarikh- 
l-Ibrahimi,” which few of the present ignorant 
generation know to be the same as Fenshta’s 
history, we shall find that it is probably more 
common than any secular work of equal siie in 
this country. There are several Manuscripts 
also of correctness and elegance, but all must 
yield the palm to the lithographed edition of 
1831 , which, like so many other Persian works 
printed at the Bombay Presidency, shames the 
lithographic press of this side of India. 

We have no critical account of the Manu- 
scripts used m collating this edition. To General 
Briggs, however, is due the merit of having 
prepared it for the pi ess, though his absence pre- 
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vented his superintending its execution All 
we learn of it from him is, that he “ proem ed a 
copy of Fenshta m Persian, which contained 
several valuable annotations and corrections 
This copy has since been carefully collated 
with several others, and a new and correct edi- 
tion was left by me at Bombay m 1827 m order 
to be pimted ” He confesses himself indebted 
to Mir Khairdt All Khan, commonly called 
Mushtak, who assisted him m his labours, who 
had devoted his whole life to historical enqui- 
ries, and who ti avelled for seveial years succes- 
sively thiough the Deccan, making copies of 
every Persian inscription on stone to be found 
in all the towns of note m that country. 

It is strange that, notwithstanding the care 
bestowed by Geneial Briggs on this work, his 
name nowhere appears as having any concern 
m it It is without Preface, and without Title- 
page, but theie is a fly leaf at the end of the 
second volume, informing us that the work was 
undertaken by order of Mr. Elphinstone, and 
executed by the care, and according to the 
arrangement, of Captain George Jervis; that 
the first volume was written by Mlrza Hasan of 
Slilrdz, the second by Mirza Hamzah of Mazen- 
deran M Jules Mold* exonerates Captain Jer- 
vis from the charge of taking credit to himself 
for the labouis of others, inasmuch as that offi- 
cer was at the Cape of Good Hope, at the time 
that the last sheets weie passing through the 

* Journal dcs Savanti , Torn IX p 402 
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Press, but attributes blame to the Persian litho- 
grapher, who no doubt wished to ingratiate 
himself with his immediate master by this insi- 
nuating flattery. 

On the arrival of the impressions m London, 
the General took care to add a fitting Title- 
page, which states that the work was “ edited 
and collated from various Manuscript copies by 
Major-General John Briggs, assisted by Mun- 
shi Mir Khairat All KMn Mushtak, of Akbera- 
bad.” 

There are other omissions which give us 
cause to regret that this edition was not more 
carefully lithographed under European super- 
intendence. To be sure, the names of people 
and places are written with unusual, though 
not entire, accuracy ; the addition of marginal 
dates is a great convenience, and the hand- 
writing of the lithographers is clear and elegant ; 
but we have no list of variants to enable us to 
judge of the propriety of the selected reading; 
we have not a single stop, or super-lmeation, 
throughout the whole work ; the rubrics, or 
large letters, are not properly contrasted ; the 
stones have been corrected before impression, 
and not always with care ; several dates m the 
text have been omitted from the margin ; and 
the dates of the page-headings are carelessly 
noted — the year 854, for instance, is preserved 
throughout the 462 first pages of the second 
volume, although several ages and dynasties 
are embraced within that space. 
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The Vocabulary of difficult and obsolete 
words, which was promised, has not been in- 
cluded m- the work. It would be worth while 
to supply the omission even now, by making a 
separate impression of this Appendix ; for 
though the style of Fenshta is very pure and 
easy, he takes from other authors words which 
are not always to be found in our dictionaries, 
and which require explanation, only to be ob- 
tained by referring to the original passages 
where they occur 

The first words of Ferishta’s Historjr are : — 




|»JJ> I C yl£ cVj yX) iXujyC 




« I f b iSjL^U AJ 

Aaxar * y ^)jo) cyjcX* ^\a> Ute'" 0 )j.iS y \£>y*- 


)j Si XxJiS 

Jiji ^ r^ J 4' 

and the last words are — 


iXxJ* y iLX sS£j£ SJjaJ ji £=>- h jlLflJb y iiXM 

{V > i— L_£bc <— CU>I^,J tA)dJjUy i2)yj 


tjiJ Si iyxi ^Jd AaAjJ 1=^1 J !_)-=- 1 ^xXJ y UJUu, 

cj^ A*/lk « y tjy\x> ^ ^IsjU 

bib lUdUsr’ aal^sw y y y> 


2x2 
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Note H 

On the eai Jy use of Gunpoicdei in India. 

To the passage at p 323, where it is said that 
the elephant of the Hindu prince became un- 
ruly from the effect of the naphtha balls, Majoi- 
General Briggs adds the following note . 

" This passage is differently written in the various manuscripts 
I haTe seen , and, in some, the word tope (gun) has been written 
for nupth (naphtlin,) and toofung (musket) for hhidung (arrow) 
But no Persian or Arabic history speaks oi gunpowder before the 
time usually assigned for its invention, A D 1317, long alter 
which it was first applied to the purpose of war It appears 
likely, also, that Baber was the first invader who introduced 
great gnus into upper India, in 1526, so that the words tope and 
toofung have been, probably, introduced by ignorant transcribers 
of the modem copies of this work, which are in general very 
faulty throughout It is a remarkable fact that the words guns 
and muskets occur m the India House manuscript, which was 
copied m 1648, and it may therefore, probably be no error of the 
transcriber ; the fact, however, appears impossible ” 

A confirmation of this reading of tope and tu- 
fang is given by W liken, who observes, that the 
two copies which he consulted have the same 
words, and that even the i oai of the cannon is 
spoken of. He considers it not improbable that 
Greek fire was used by Mahmud Dow boldly 
translates the word as guns f 

It does not appear on what authority Fe- 
rishta rests his statement. The T&rikh-i-Yemf- 
ni, the Jamiu-t-Tawarikh of Rashid-u-dln, the 
Tarikh-i-Guzida, Abh-l-feda, the Tabakat-i- 

* Wllken, JWrchondi Histona Gnsnevtdarum, p. 169 
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Nasiri, the Rauzatu-s-Safa, the Tarikh-i-Alfi, 
and the Tabakat-i-Akberi, tliough almost all of 
them notice this important engagement, in A. 
D 1008, between the Hmdhs and Muhamme- 
dans, and mention the capture of 30 elephants, 
yet none of them speak of either naft, or tope 
But, ten years after this, we find express 
mention made of the use of naphtha m a naval 
action near Multan, between Mahmud and the 
Jats of the Jud Hills On this occasion Mah- 
mud built 1400 boats, each of which was armed 
with six iron spikes to prevent the enemy 
boarding, and in each were twenty archers and 
five naplitha-men, to attack and set fire to the 
enemy’s flotilla The Jats opposed him m 4000 
boats, but were completely defeated, many of 
their vessels being set on fire by the naphtha. 

We may therefore conclude that, if any com- 
bustibles were used in the action near Peshfiwar, 
they were composed of naphtha, and that it 
must be an error to read either tope, or tufang in 
the passage under consideration 

This probability is greatly increased by the 
fact that the country where both these transac- 
tions are recorded to have taken place abounds 
with naphtha Near Mukeya Ghat, on the 
Indus, it oozes out from parts of the Khyssore 
range The natives are ignorant of its commer- 
cial value, and use it only as a cure for sores 
on their camels’ backs ; and at Kohat, 30 miles 
from Peshawar, it is also abundant * 


* Bumes’ Bokhara, Yol III p 259 
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“Amir Khan sent into the mountains for 
some mineral liquor, which he told me was 
collected by dipping cotton into places where 
it oozed through the ground 

At Narr Topa, near Khanpur, there is a co- 
pious sprmg of asphaltum.f 

Petroleum is found at Sabbi, south of the 
Indus It exudes from the rocks, and floats on 
the surface of the water. The natives call it 
sulphur-oil, and burn it m their lamps, but do 
not seem to be aware of its medicinal proper- 
ties l 

In the Yusufzei country, there is a basin 
situated to the east of Dhyr, where a Are has 
burned from time immemorial, and is at pre- 
sent maintained under a cupola m charge of a 
Guebrian woman § 

When Sikander, the Iconoclast, who sub- 
verted the Hindu religion m Cashmir, ordered 
all the places of worship throughout the kingdom 
to be razed, a temple to Jag Deo m the Punj- 
haz&ra district, on being levelled with theground, 
emitted from its foundations volumes of fire and 
smoke, which the Hindus declared to be an em~ 

* blem of the wrath of the deity, — but which more 
sober enquiries may safely attribute to an as- 
phaltine fire-pit. 

Capt. A. Cunningham has gone further than 
this, and in his valuable paper on Arian Archi- 

* Vlgne’s Gkaznt, &c p 62 

t Capt J Abbott’s MS Reports 

X Dr A Fleming's Report on the Salt Range, in the Journal A. 

S Beng 1848 

§ 31 Court, Journal As, Soc, Bengal, Yol. Till p, 312, 
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tecture m the Asiatic Society s Journal, has 
consideied that Sikander must have used gun- 
powder in the progress of his demolition He 
observes — 

“Most of the Kashmirian temples are more or less injured, but 
more particularly those at W antipur, which are mere heaps of 
rums Speaking of these temples, Trebeck* says “It is 
scarcely possible to imagine that the state of rum to which they 
have been reduced has been the work of time or even of man, 
as their solidity is fully equal to that of the most massive monu- 
ments of Egypt , earthquakes must have been the chief agents m 
their overthrow ” I have quoted this passage to show the utter 
confusion that characterizes the rums of the Avantipura temples 
In my opinion their overthrow is too complete to have been the 
result of an earthquake, which would have simply prostrated the 
buildings m large masses But the whole of the superstructure 
of these temples is now lying m one confused heap of stones 
totally disjointed from one another I believe therefore that I 
am fully justified in saying, from my own experience, that such a 
complete and disruptive overtui n could only have been produced 
by gunpowder I have myself blown up a Fort, besides several 
buildings both of stone and of brick , and I have observed that 
the result has always been the entire sundering of all parts, one 
from another, and the capsizing or bouleversement of many of 
them Neither of these effects can be produced by an earth- 
quake It seems also that Trebeck and Moorcroft would most 
likely have attributed their destruction to the same agency had 
they not beheved that the use of gunpowder was unknown at 
that time for, m speaking of a traditional attempt made by 
Shah Hamadan to destroy Martand, they say — “It is fortunate 
he was not acquainted with the use of gunpowder ” I admit 
that this destructive agent was most probably unheard of m 
Kashmir so early as the reign of Shah Mir Shah of Hamadan 
but the destruction of the Kashmirian temples is universally 
attributed both by history and by tradition to the bigoted Sikan- 
der, whose ldol-breakmg zeal procured lnm the title of But- 
shikan or “ Ikouoklastes ” He was reigning at the period of 
Timur’s invasion of India, with whom he exchanged friendly 
presents, and from whom I suppose that he may have received 
a present of the “villainous saltpetre” This is not at all un- 
likely, for the furious Tamerlane was as great an idol-breaker as 
Sikander himself Gibbon, it is true, denies that either the Moguls 
or the Ottomaus in 1402, were acquainted with gunpowder but 
as he points out that the Turks had metal cannon at the siege of 


* Travels, Yol II p 245 
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M. Reiiiaud and Fav£, entitled Histone de V 
Ai tdlei te , du Feu Gi Sgeois, &c, Paris, 1845, has 
increased the interest of the enquiry, though, it 
must be confessed, there are many doubtful 
points which are left m almost as great uncer- 
tainty as before It shows that among the 
Arabs of the thirteenth century many receipts 
were in use for the mixture of sulphur, saltpe- 
tie, and charcoal in different proportions ; that 
there is strong reason for supposing that these 
were obtained originally from the Chinese, about 
the ninth century ; that they improved their 
knowledge during the three following centuries ; 
that they again derived more instruction on 
this subject, aftei the Moghul irruption of the 
thirteenth century ; that as “ China snow” and 
“ China salt” are the names given by the old- 
est writers to saltpetre, its discovery originated 
with that nation ; and that in the history of 
the Sang dynasty, as eaily as A D. 1259, 
there is distinct mention of a projectile bj r 
means of fire • for that m the first yeai of the 
period K/iaikwg, a kind of fire-arm was manu- 
factuied called “ impetuous fire-dart;” — a nest of 
giams (case of clnck-peas ? ) was introduced into 
a long tube of bamboo,* which, on being ignit- 
ed, darted forth a violent flame, and instantly 

* Hence is probably derived the name of bamboo, “vox asonoficta,” 
ns m Bo/i/3 or, Bombarda, Bombanum, Bombe, and Bomb The 
name is usually ascribed to the early Portuguese, who, on first burn- 
ing this reed, were astonished at the noise occasioned bv the expansion 
and escape of the air between the joints, and gave it a name signifi- 
cant of this peculiar property Either wav, it derives its name from 
its explosive faculties There is perhaps the same sort of connection 
between the Hindi Ban, a rochet, and Bins, a bamboo 

2 \ 
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the charge was projected with a noise like that 
of a pao, which was heard at about the distance 
of 1 50 paces.* There are, however, some anec- 
dotes which militate against the probability of 
the Chinese being so early in possession of this 
destructive power ; but there is no occasion to 
notice them here These authors consider that 
Greek fire never became extinct, that it was 
gradually improved upon, till the name was 
lost, and that by progressive transitions it 
reached its maximum effect by conversion into 
gunpowder. 

It is not intended, however, to introduce in 
this place a dissertation on a subject which has 
occupied so many able and discriminating pens. 
I will confine myself to a few remarks having 
special reference to India, and to some illustra- 
tions, most of which have not been noticed by 
authors who have entered upon this interest- 
ing enquiry f 

* Du feu Grdgems, p 192 In the review of this work m Black- 
wood's Magazine, June, 1846, there is a ludicrous mis-translation of this 
passage, where it is said, “ the nest of grainswas projected with a noise, 
like to that of a peacock" but the pao here mentioned is a war- 
like machine Father Gaubil says, “Par le moyen de plusieurs pao, 
ou catapultes ,” “ Les Mangous se semrent alors de pao (ou canons) 
k feu “ On avait dans la ville des pao a feu ,” and in a note he adds, 

“ Je n’ai pas osd traduirepar canon, les caract&res pao, et ho-pao „ un de 
ces caracteres a a cotd Ie caractere chc, pierre, et c’dtait une machine 
k lancer de3 pierres L’autre caractere est jomt au caractere ho, feu, 
et je ne sais pas hien si c’dtait un canon comme les ndtres De mim e,je 
n’oserais assurer que les boulets dont il est parld se jetaient comme 
on fait aujourd’hui ” — Histcnre de Gentchtscan, p 69 

f Those who wish to ascertain what has been said upon this subject, 
may consult the following works and articles, which for the most part 
treat the question with copious reference to other authorities . M L 
Dutens, CEuvres, Tom. I pp 194 — 1 99 Htstoiredes Mongols, Tom I. 
pp 132 — 137, 284 — 292 Astatic Journal, Vol XX pp 2t>5 — 7 Journ- 
al des Savants, Feb. 1847, pp 87—93, March, 1847, pp ldO — 150, 
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When the Muhammedan connection with In- 
dia first commenced, we find, accoidmg to the 
ancient and authentic historians, that the power- 
ful engine, called Manjanik, was brought into 
use as a propelling machine. 

It was a favorite implement with the Arabs, 
and was used by them in A H. 9, when Mu- 
hammed besieged Tayif. But it was knoivn 
to them much earlier ; for Ibn Kotaibah says 
that it was first used by Jazymah, the, second 
king of Hyrah, who flourished about A D 200 
The Arabs ascribe its invention to the Devil, 
and say that he suggested it to Nimrod, when 
he persecuted Abraham Whether the word be 
derived from Machma, or Manganum, the sub- 
stitution of the soft j for the harsher conso- 
nant, and the circumstance that this warlike 
engine was first used in Hyrah, lender it pio- 
bable that the Arabs received the Manjanik 
from the Persians, and not directly fiom the 
Greeks 

Biladori gives us the following account of 
Muhammed Kasim’s pioceedmgs at the port of 
Daibal, in A H 93 — A. D. 711-12, m which the 
Manjanik plays an impoitant part' — 


April 1847, pp 209 — 223 Wilkinson’s Engines of War, pp 44 — 70, 
132 — 150 Beckmann, History of Inventions, 4th Ed pp 482 — 512, 
533 — 539 M Eusebe Salverte, Philosophy of Magic, translated by 
A T Thomson, M D Vol II pp 19/ — 242 Dncange, Glossar 
Med et Inf Latinitatis, w Bombnrdn, Canones, Ignis Gnccns, Mus- 
chetta, and the Encyclopedias, vv Artillery, Cannon, Gunpouder, 
Greek -fire Hnllam, Middle Ages, Vol I p 509 — 51 1 Gibbon, 
Decline and Fall, Vol X pp 14 — 18, Vol XII, pp 62 — 64. D'Herbc- 
lot, Bibl Or vv Asious, Banid, Bondok 

2 v 2 
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" «' f«** s s' 1 '*' s ss s 0 x 

JtUar 1 ) Jy 


,'°-s ''ss ° s' x s (y S'°s y ss r, s r > ss' S 

lluaj^ 0 c^oj ^ { [J j: ^jpi j j*Sc5) o^io j 

-lx ° ' 'J * ° ' 1 0 £xx XX 'V>X <> //»x 

u ^> j u^-J ,J6 

6 ' * s s 

ss^f iss sss S'* s S ss V t* S «* V» 3 

Ay* a- z>\j Jjyls Jij AjJc *jJac <Jj JjudJb 

“ [As soon as Muhammed Kfisim] amred it Daibal, he dug an 
entrenchment, and defended it with spearmen, and unfurled his 
standard , each band of warriors was arranged under its own 
standard, and he fixed the Manjanik, which was called “The 
Bride,” and required the power of fire hundred men to work it 
There was at Daibal a lofty temple, surmounted by a long 
pole, and on the pole was fixed a red cloth, which when the 
breeze blew, was unfurled over the city ” 


Shortly afterwards he continues : — 

, S S* S *' fis 6 ^ ' ’ V 

u^ul ejl usti$ ^Ax 3 ^ i*/° ds^ *v^ 

X t x^ ’A x '‘i! x t' s s jy ,/x. 

tfAa.U> C J sJ I l&xo <Ji J Lots jsQj\ J 

x’cs XX- ° °/ss * £ J* S ' -°x «x >’>!* 

^IcJuoj ^dJ) JjAU Lut^Ojj tVxo% XpJ 

•* ^ S S S ✓/ «•' 

* '>!’> fSf C sy’x xxxx 

♦ t— . Wj ^&£lj SjJb duiiU 


A letter came from HajjAj to Muhammed to the followmg 
effect, “Fix the Manjanfk ana shorten its feet (foot), and place it 
on the east, you will then call the Manjanik-master, and tell 
him to aim at the flagstaff, of which you have given a descrip- 
tion ” So he brought down the flagstaff, and it was broken , — at 
which the Infidels were sore afflicted 

On the capture of the town, BiMdori conti- 
nues to say, the carnage endured for three 
days, and the priests of the temple were 
massacred. Other authors say that Muham- 
med Kasim caused every Brahmin, from the age 
of seventeen and upwards, to be put to death ,* 
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and that the young women and children of both 
sexes were retained in bondage. 

Later writers, in speaking of this period, tell 
us distinctly that fiery projectiles were used m 
the capture of Alore,- which fell shortly after 
Daibal Mir Ma’sum Bhakari, in his History of 
Sind, and Haidar Rfizi, m Ins General Histo^, 
both in the same terms mention fire-playing 
machines, u^b^joT, “ which the Arabs had seen 
in use with the Greeks and Persians and 
again, when Raja Dahir was mounted on an ele- 
phant, the Arabs took vessels filled with fire- 
woiks, and threw them upon the 

seat, which was fixed on the back of the elephant; 
upon which the affrighted animal became ungo- 
vernable, ^ ran off, and, breaking the ranks of the 
Hindus, endeavored to throw itself into the 
river. This, if true, is the first account we 
have of the use by the Arabs of the incendiary 
preparations of the Greeks, which has hitherto 
not been dated earlier than from the siege of 
Jerusalem in A D. 1099. 

This is also related m the Chachnama and 
Tohfatu-l-kir4m but, m one of the best copies 
of the Chachnama I have seen, while there is 

* The alarm with which elephants view fire is frequently a marked 
feature of Indian warfare, and was never better exemplified than m the 
gnllant night-sallv of the Portuguese Governor of Daman upon the 
camp of Aurangzeb, when ruP’army of forty thousand men was put to 
flight by the consternation ofthe elephants at the fireworks incessantly 
playing upon them On this occasion, it is said, the Emperor came to 
a resolution never to attack Europeans any more — Voyage de Jean 
Baptiste Tacervier, P II p 2S9 

t See Journal of the Asiatic Society, Bengal, Yol. VII p 30/, and 
Vol. X p 189 
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mention of the catapulta called “ The Bride, ’ 
which required 500 men to work it, there is 
no mention of engines throwing fire. Dahir's 
elephant is distinctly mentioned to hare taken 
flight at an arrow of naphtha, which the Arab 
general ordered one of his strong naphtha- 
throwers to aim at the elephant-seat of Dahir. 
(fol. 48 r. and 84 v.). 

If we except the Chachnama, these later 
testimonies are of little value against the silence 
of Biladorf, and we must reject the story of the 
projectiles, the «_rb though we may 

admit on the authority of the Chachnama that 
a naphtha-arrow was used. The place of ac- 
tion offers the same probability as to the use of 
such a weapon, as it does in the case of Mah- 
mud the Ghaznevide, mentioned above. 

A few years later, we find one of Muhammed 
Kasim's successors using a battering ram. 

\yCJii jJ h-'lj flcjJ: j 

oo 100,, 'S’ S* * n ,S> , f z,!'* .■$ , , 

And Jonaid fought against Kjrej, which had revolted, and he 
took a battering ram with horns of great power, and demolished 
with it the walls of the aty He entered the breach, and slew, 
imprisoned and pillaged the inhabitants He then sent his officers 
towards the Nermada, Alandavi ? Jhand ? and Baroach. 

Passing over three centuries, we come to the 
period of Mahmud, to which sufficient allusion 
has already been made 
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Nearly two centuries after that, a little before 
A. D. 1200, we come to the Dynasty of the 
Ghorians, and though no mention is made by 
the Muliammedan writers of any incendiaiy 
preparations used in the wars between the Mu- 
liammedans and the Hindus, yet if we are to 
believe the contemporary Hmdd Bard, Chand, 
we shall find even cannon-balls to he in use at 
that time. 

But it appears to me evident that the pas- 
sages where they are mentioned are spurious, 
and interpolated to accommodate the poem to 
the knowledge of subsequent ages 

In the 150th Chhand, or Stanza, of the Ca- 
nauj-Kliand, Tatar Khan says to Muhammed 
Ghori, “Oh 1 chief of Gajni, buckle on your 
armour, and prepare your fire-machines ” An- 
other meaning may be given to the passage, 
which, however, would be forced andunnatuial. 

ftra t2>ftr(i«i f^srr vc i 

f^i VTftr ^ vr n 

Wen? ^rfcn qrfc i 
rjt wr ?nr wrfnrcr it 

cpr ^%r frurK vur 

VTI ^ WRT SHiWRTW VUT Vfil I! 

si 

A'tishi s aPersian word, and Kdfh and Sultan , 
used in the same stanza, are also of foreign stamp; 
though they no doubt were among the fiist 
words of Muliammedan extraction which were 
introduced into India. The use of A'tish ren- 
ders the passage suspicious In other respects 
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the verse in which it occurs does not hear the 
appearance of modern manufacture. 

In the 257th stanza, it is said that, “ The cah- 
vers and cannons made a loud report, when 
they were fired off, and the noise which issued 
from the ball was heard at a distance of ten 
coss ”*■ 

■inw? giWC hfiTTV II 

am Riww: i 

<N 

■^Jl smj 7rrai «?rf?ii it 
rtc xnr i 
wft wc ^ ii 

The two lines in which this passage occurs 
are evidently a modern interpolation, and the 
lines which precede and follow them are of 
doubtful antiquity. The words used m the 
middle lines, though Hindi, seldom occur m 
ancient authors, and the introduction of tope is 
decisive as to the period of composition. 

In the 416th Chhand, we have, — “the Zambur 
lodged in his breast and he fainted away . — 
thus fell Rai Govind, the strength of Delhi ” 

^3% ^fr vs? i 

wifr wnx ^dirtui 

~ ■N 

xnxn » 

* Froissart beats this vnth his marvellous Bombard at Audeuarde, 
Tvhich made such a noise at night, even at the distance of ten leagues, 
that all the devils of hell could not exceed it 

" Et quand cette Bomb-irde dechquoit, on l’ouoit par jour bien de 
cinq lieues lomg, et par nuit de dix, et menoit si grande noise an de- 
chquer, que d sembloit que tous les diables d’enfer fussent an chemm ” 
Chronicle, Tom II p 214, 
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Zambia is used in this and in the preceding 
extract It is now usually applied to a camel- 
swivel It used also to be applied to an arrow, 
and like musquet, baston, bomba? de, and some 
other words, continued to signify an offensive 
weapon introduced under the new system of 
artillery, which followed the invention of gun- 
powder The use of the word, therefore, is 
equivocal, and cannot be pronounced decidedly 
tminean a fire-arm ; though, to be sure, if ail 
anow were meant, there was no occasion to 
resort to a foieign word. In other respects, 
the passage is not open to suspicion 

In A D 1258, we find the Wazlr of the king 
of Delili going out to meet an ambassador fiom 
Halaku, the giandson of Changez Khan, with 
3000 carnages of fire-works * The same Avoid, 
A'tishbazi, being applied topyrotechmcdisplays, 
as well as artillery, leaves the meaning of the 
passage ambiguous 

In A D 1368, Ave have seen (at p 331) Mu- 
hammed Shah Bahrnam I possessing himself, 
amongst other spoil, of 300 gun-can lages, upon 
Avluch the translator of Fenshta obseives m a 
note, as follows . 

If any reliance is to be placed on Moolla Daud Bidury tbe 
author of the Tolifut-oos-Sulatecn, guns were used at this tune hy 
the Hindoos, and m a subsequent passage, it is remarked that the 
Mahomedans used them for the first time during the next cam- 
paign But I am disposed to doubt the validity of both these 
statements From the latter passage it seems possible, indeed, 
that the Mahomedans might have procured guns from the west 
m 13G8, because they are said to lime been used eight ears 


* Ferithtn, Lith Ed A 7 ol I p 128 
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previously by Edward III at the battle of Cressy, though it is 
\ery improbable, and Fcnshtn, m stating it to be the first time 
the Mahomedans employed them, also observes, that Turks and 
Europeans skilled in gunnery, worked the artillery That guns 
were m common use before the arrival of the Portuguese m India, 
in 1498, seems certain, from the mention made of them by Fana- 
e-Souza 

The testimony as to the skill of the natives in 
the use of fire-arms, upon the first arrival of the 
Portuguese, is somewhat contradictory. Maffei 
says that the Indians far excelled the Poitu- 
guese.* Another author, quoted by Bolden, 
speaks of a certain Indian king being in the 
habit of placing several pieces of brass ord- 
nance m front of his army t 

There is certain testimony to the use of can- 
non in Guzerat before the arrival of the Por- 
tuguese ; which is easily accounted for by the 
constant communication at that time with the 
Turks of Egypt and Arabia. In A. D. 1482 
Mahmud Shah I of Guzerat is mentioned as 
fitting out a fleet against the pirates of Bulsar, 
on board of which he embarked gunners and 
musketeers from Cambay Two years after, 
we find him using cannon to breach the walls 
of Champanir, and even firing shells at the 
palace of the Raja. It is curious that one of 
the first applications of gunpowder amongst 
Muhammedan Indians was m the manufacture 


* Jamque Tmhci sclopi, seu ferrece fistula; et sulphurens pulvis 
longo intervallo Lusitamcis antccellunt — Htslor Indie p 25 
t Das alte Indieti, Vol II p G3 Hex magnum numerum seeum 
trahit tormentorum seneorum m pradium, qua; solet collocnre m fronte 
exercitfis — Hayus, de rebus Indicts p 69b This may be the same 
work as is quoted elsewhere as the Hislortca Relatio, Antwerp, luOo, 
— Bohlen, tb Vol. I p. 102. Vol II p 69 
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of shells A few years later, Sher Shah met 
his death by the explosion of one in his own 
battei les, when besieging Kalinjar 

Castanheda, m describing Vasco de Gama’s 
entrance into Calicut m 1498, says, “ The pro- 
cession again set out, preceded by many trum- 
pets and sacbuts sounding all the way , and 
one of the Nayres earned a cahvei , which he 
fired off at intervals ”* * * § 

Two years afterwards the Zamonn cannon- 
aded the Poituguese vessels f 
In Castanlieda’s work, two Milanese lapidanes 
aie said to have deseited, m 1503, to the Zamo- 
nn, for whom they offeied to make ordnance, 
lesembling that of the Portuguese, “ which 
they afterwaids did, as will appear m the sequel 
of this history, and for which sei vice they were 
highly lewaided 

“ This caymal had a force of 3000 Nayres, 
700 of whom were archers, and 40 weie aimed 
with matchlocks. He had likeivise several 
paialvs provided with oidnance, Avith which he 
was supplied by the Zamonn 

Vei toman says that the Poituguese who en- 
teied into the sei vice of the native princes taught 
them the ait of using cannon || 


* Kerr’s Collection of Voyages, Vol II p 364 The original has 
espinyarda, “ que leuaua liua espingarda, com que tirnua de quirnlo 
mi quando ” — Historic do descobrmento, S,c Vol I p 1)6 

t Rowlandson, Tohfitl-ul Mujahideen, p SI 

j Kerr, p 454 The fate of these men is shown m the same Collec- 
tion, Vol VII p I2S 

§ lb Vol II p 459 
|1 lb Vol. IX p 403 

2 z 2 
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Faria-e-Souza speaks of a Guzerat vessel in 
A. D 1500 firing several guns at tlie Portu- 
guese :* of the Indians of Calicut using fire-ves- 
sels in 1502 ; and of tlie Zamorm's fleet carry- 
ing in the nest year 380 guns.f 
In 1511, tlie Portuguese are opposed at Malac- 
ca by a people using cannon, who defend their 
streets by mining with gunpowder. At sea, 
they employed floats of wild fire. Muhammed, 
king of Java, brought 3000 guns to bear, out of 
the 8000 which he possessed j 

If we come to later times, we find Baber 
mentioning that the soldiers in Bengal were ex- 
pert artillerists ; — for which of course they were 
indebted to the Portuguese. He himself had 
in his own camp large cannon, which fired huge 
stones and took a long time to load. He had 
also several pieces which he styled Fejuigts, 
showing their European origin.^ Arrows were 
also used in this action. In another part of his 
memoirs, Baber speaks of cannon being cast at 
the capital m his days ; but the fact of the weld- 
ing system being adopted at Dacca m the days 
of Shahjekan, does not say much for the efficien- 
cy of Bengal artillery a century previous |( 

At the "battle of Panlpat also, A. D. 1526, 
Baber had used artdiery, “ chained together 
according to the custom of Rum, with twisted 
bull-hides.” He alludes no doubt to the victory 

* Pcna-e-Souza, zljia Porh.gi.Esa, Tom. I Part I Chap 5 

T lb. Chap 7- 

+ lb Tom. I Part II Chap 7. 

§ Levden and Erskine, Memoirs of Baber, pp. 413 — 416 

Jj Joarral As Soc. Bengal 1S47- p 530 
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gamed by Selim ovei SMli Ism’all m 1514, m 
which this method had been found very effec- 
tive Baber appeals to have had no light pieces, 
for here also arrows were used m skirmishes. 

Between every two gun-carriages were six 01 
seven tui as* or breast- works The matchlock- 
men stood behind these guns and tui as, and dis- 
charged their matchlocks. 

Shortly after this, we begm to have frequent 
mention of the use of rockets Indeed, thei e is 
much leason to suppose, that as m the west, so 
in the east, rockets preceded cannon • yet it 
is strange that they should now be regarded in 
Europe as the most recent invention of artil- 
leiy Under the Emperor Leo the philosopher, 
who lived at the close of the ninth century, the 
soldiers of the lower empire used to carry within 
their shields light tubes {^eipoy^ma.) which were 
filled with artificial fire, and rushed through 
the air with extieme velocity These were 
made under Leo’s own directions.-]' 

In A D 1232, the Chinese defended them- 
selves agamst the Tartars by the use of rockets J 

* Mr Erskine observes on this word, that the meaning assigned to 
tura here is conjectural, and on tbe meaning given by Memnski to 
tur, viz reticulatus Tbe turas, he says, may have been formed of 
the branches of trees, intern oven like basket-work, so as to form 
defences , or they may have been covered defences from arrows and 
missiles, such ns we have seen used m several sieges ( Memoirs of Baber, 
p 304 ) But the word is titbra, a wallet or saddle-bng, not tura , and 
Abdu-1-Kadir makes the meaning plain, by saying they were filled with 
earth The same author says, that eight-hundred of these gun-carnngcs 
w ere prepared m one da} (AIuntakhabu-t-tnivardli,NS fol 6/, r) 
The sacks used by Sher Sh lb as temporary fortifications on his march 
towards RajpCithna, were tubras (v sup p 293) 
t Leonis Tactica, ap Meursu Op li 19,5/ Journal des Savants, 
1847, p 149 

X A Dandith Chromcon, np Murnton, XII. 448 
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In modern Europe there are proofs of their 
use as early as A. D. 1380* 

Yet we are informed by the best authorities,! 
that rockets were first used in warfare at the 
siege of Copenhagen in 1807. Even m the mod- 
ern history of India, we cannot fail to be struck 
with the frequent mention of rockets. Every 
page of the native historians abounds with no- 
tices of their use from Akber to SMh Alam.j 
The iron work of one has been found to weigh 
thirty pounds § 

It is probable that the indications which we 
have of the early use of fiery missilesin ancient 
Indian warfare, refer more to rockets than can- 
nons, and we will now proceed to consider the 
nature of these weapons. 

The passage most commonly quoted to show 
the early use of fire-arms in India, is extracted 
from the code of Gentoo laws, where we have 
the following prohibition “ The magistrate 
shall not make war with any deceitful machine, 
or with poisoned weapons, or with cannon and 
suns, or any kind of fire-arms.” Halked, com- 
menting on this passage, says : — “ The reader 
will probably from hence renew the suspicion 
which has long been deemed absurd, that Al- 
exander the Great did absolutely meet with 


* 3Inraton, Script. Rer Ital III 111? XV 769 Dncange, Glosser 
Med el Inf Lot t Bocheta. 

f Perry Cyclopedia, t BocLet They were used in the attach of 
Boulogne in ls0t> 

+ Gladwin’s Biliary of Jeharyir. p 2d, Tennants Indian R'crea - 
twns, YoL I p 241 

5 Moor's Hindu Pantheon, p 299 
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some weapons of that kind in India, ds a pas- 
sage in Quintus Curtius seems to ascertain 
Gunpowder lias been known m China, as well as 
Hindustan, far beyond all periods of investiga- 
tion The word fire-arms is literally the Sanscrit 
* Agmaster,’ a weapon of fire ; they describe 
the first species of it to have been a kind of 
dart, or airow tipt with fire, and discharged 
upon the enemy from a bamboo Among 
several extraordinary properties of this weapon, 
one was, that after it had taken its flight, it 
divided into several separate streams of flame, 
each of which took effect, and which, when 
once kindled, could not be extinguished , but 
this kind of ‘ Agmaster’ is now lost ”* He 
then goes on to say, that cannon is called “ Sliat- 
aghnee,” or the weapon that kills one bundled 
men at once,t and that the Pooran-shasters as- 
cube the invention of these destructive engines 
to Viswacarma,]; the Vulcan of the Hindus, — a 
name which M Eusebe Salverte§ is tempted to 
believe furnished the etymology of the Fiench 
word vacai me ; — which is about as reasonable 
as to suppose, that Charivari comes fiom 
Cliakravarti, because it is a title exclusively 

* Halhed, Code of Gentoo Laws, Introduction, p lu See also the 
Amera Kosha and Sabda Kalpa Driima Vol I p 16 

f It may well admit of doubt if this was really a cannon In the 
Raghuvansa it is distinctly said, that the “Daemon laid his lion-beadeil 
Sntnghni upon R&ma, as Kuvern laid Ins celebrated chib upon Jnm- 
raj ” 

fg wt -suret i 

VWrDiTV ^faVrfll 

X Astatic Researches, Vol I p 26-1 
§ Philosophy of Magic, Vol II p 235 
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devoted to those who have made a considera- 
ble noise in the world. 

The submarine fire, Urva, in the Drama of 
the Sakimtala, where it is called “ the mvsteri- 
ous fire which bums in the depth of the seas,” 
has been supposed to allude to a composition 
similar to Greek fire ; but M. Langlois, ap- 
pealing to an episode from the Harivansa, enter- 
tains the much more probable opinion, that a 
submarine volcano is alluded to.* Viswanntra, 
who is represented in the Ramayana as giving 
difieient kinds of weapons to Rama, speaks of 
one as Agneya , another as Shikhai a , 


fk's ViO’i HTRrT l 


Carey and Marshman, who render Sliikhma 
as a combustible weapon, deduce from this 
passage that the ancient Hindus were acquaint- 
ed with gunpowder. The passage, however, 
seems to contam a mere poetic fiction. The 
author there speaks of numerous kinds of wea- 
pons, some of which were evidently imaginary, 
as for instance, the Yayaui or any. The Hari- 
vansa speaks of the fiery weapon thus : — 

fsnrn? TfnT UTWr 

* See M Chezy, Ln Reconnaissance de Sacoimtala, p 213 Wilson 
Sanscrit Dictionary, and Sabda Kalpa Druma, Vol III 

p 2439, and Eusebe Salverte, Occult Sciences, Eng Trans A ol II p 
2‘23 where, m nlliuion to this passage, it is said, “ The fire whirh bnnis 
and crackles on the bo c om of the waves denotes that the Greek tire 
was ancieuth known in Hindustan under the name of Barrutca ’ 
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“ King Sagnra having received fit c arms from Bhargata,"' con- 
quered the world, after slaying the Taljanghas and the Haihatas ” 

Again, the same • 

^wnzr i 

wfvtTs T^rcTfr "^hSR ii 

^<1*1 l<F< lol I import I 


“Aurva having performed the usual ceremonies on the birth 
of the great-mmded (prince) , and having taught him the Vedas, 
instructed him in the use of arms , the great-armed (Aurva) 
(presented lnm) the fiery weapon, f which even the immortals;}; 
could not stand ” 


The following length}^ descuption in the 
Sri Bhagavat of the discharge of the Brahmas- 
tra^ is somewhat peculiar It is needless to ex- 
tiactthe entile passage fiom the onginal 


wfmrcprT ^Pr%pst f;^TOwrc%if% it fl *i K$«t 1 1 

•q^isixwranw h 

f^miTar I 

Tgsmrepir «T?r mwfw n 

^snsryfq- srrw^ ^rf^nf 1 

«TrT yi^SfrT WSJ Wditr 1 1 

\J ^ 

"The murderer of die princes (AsliwatliSma) seeing him 
advancmg from a distance, was much alarmed, and fled tor his 


* M Lnnglois observes that these fire arms appear to have belonged 
to the Bhargavas, the fnnuh of Bluigii — Haricansa, p 6S 
t M Lnnglois translates it, arme de feu m this and the preceding 
passage The whole legend of Orva and Ourva will be found in the 
Hanvausa, Vol I, p 211 where the translator considers that some 
kind of Greek fire is alluded to 

t It is impossible not to be struck with the resemblance between 
the fights of Demons and Immortals in the Shastras and the war of the 
Titans against Saturn, and of the Giants against Jupiter, and m no- 
thing is it more striking than m the use of fiery weapons and thun- 
ders It is worthi of remark that those contests are of late importa- 
tion into Greek uiythologi Homer and Hesiod are silent ou the sub- 
ject, on which so inan\ later waiters have employed their imagination 
§ Wilson, in his Sanscrit Dictionary, s v calls it “ the Brahma 
weapon, a fabulous weapon origin, tll\ from Brahma ’’ 
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life m his car, like Brahma running away for fear of Shiva, as 
far as it was possible to go on the earth EEhen his horses bemg 
fatigued, he considered himself without help, the Brahmin’s son 
looked upon the Brahmfotra as his only refuge Accordingly, 
having washed his hands, and feed his mind, he adjusted, and 
discharged it, though he did not know how to draw it m, in case 
of danger Aijuna seeing a glaring hght flaming on all sides, 
and considering his life in danger, spoke to Krishna ‘ 0 Krishna 1 
Krishna 1 thou great armed* thou who makest thy followers 
fearless * thou art the only deliverance for those who bum in the 
world. Thou art the first Bemg, absolute God, superior to 
PrSknti itself Thou dwellest in the spirit alone by the power of 
intellect, giving up Maya. Thou ordamest by thme own power the 
righteousness ana well-being of all people, whose minds are blind- 
ed by May A Even now thou art incarnate, m order to bear the 
burden of the world, and even to help thme own people, who 
think of no body else Oh God of Gods * I know not whence 
this is, or what it is. I see a fearful hght coming from all sides ’ 
Krishna’s answer* — ‘Know this to be the Brahmastra, of the son 
of Drona He does not know how to draw it m, m case of dan- 
ger He has no other counteracting weapon Thou art well 
skilled m arms , destroy the force of this by the power of thy 
arms ’ Sdta continued * Aijuna the destroyer of hostile chiefs, 
having heard Krishna’s language, and having washed his hands, 
discharged his Brahmastra against that of bus antagonist The 
fury of the two fiery darts acting against each other overspread 
the heavens and earth, and waxed strong like the burnmg rays 
of the sun The three worlds were illuminated by the great 
light of the two weapons , the inhabitants were all burnt, and 
believed the end of the world to be at hand Aijuna observing 
the calamity which befell the world and the distress of the peo- 
ple, drew m both weapons agreeably to Krishna’s wishes ” 

In a note on. the subject of the Brahmastra, 
the Rev Krishna Mohan Baneijea, to whom I 
am indebted for the preceding reference, ob- 
serves in his excellent work “ the Encyclopaedia 
Bengalensis,” that the Brahmastra was proba- 
bly a piece of musketry, not unlike the modern 
matchlocks.*" 

The Sri Bhagavat makes mention also of As- 
wathama’s discharging his Brahmastra against 


* Encycl Beng Vol. Ill p 21, 
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Uttara while she was with child, with a view 
to destroy her embryo ; and Khnshna, the con- 
stant friend of the Pandavas, is represented as 
saying her by his superhuman power The 
Devi Puran says that Brahma made the in- 
strument for the purpose of killing Narain * The 
curious part in the preceding description is the 
drawing the missile back In this respect it has 
some resemblance to the Boomerang of the 
Australian savages. An account of this magic 
stick, which returns to the persons who threw 
it, is subjoined f 

* Sabda Kalpa Druma, Vol III p 839 

J This instrument is a flat curved piece of hard wood, about eighteen 
inches long, three inches wide m the middle, tapering off towards the 
extremities, and nearly half nn inch thick , the native ones are very 
roughly finished, and vary m size considerably , which is of no im- 
portance it is used either to bring down birds in their flight, or to ar- 
rest the progress of men or animals until they can be dispatched by other 
means , but its singular property is that of returning to the thrower, 
which lias often excited the astonishment of travellers, and the incre- 
dulity of those who have only heard of it, until it has now become 
quite familiar This curious fact has been related in such a manner as 
to render it much more extraordinary than it really is when correctly 
stated , for if it touch any object in its fight it will not return, although, 
by some, it has been supposed capable of killing an animal and then 
returning to the thrower 

The principle on which it acts merits some investigation , and I 
think I shall be able to prove that this peculiar property does not 
depend wholly on its form, although the one adopted may be the most 
convenient for the purpose Any thin flat body, whatever may be its 
form, will exhibit the same phenomenon, provided a rapid rotation 
round its centre of gravity be communicated nt the same time that it is 
projected forward at a considerable angle of elevation The natives 
are of course perfectly ignorant of the principles, and, like all other 
savages, confine their knowledge to effects 

Many familiar instances of rotation causing bodies to return, after 
being projected forward, may be adduced a hoop, for example, will 
return, if thrown forward with a sudden jerk inwards from the upper 
part of its circumference A bdhard ball, struck with force and dex- 
terity just below its centre may be made to pass from one end of the 
table to the other and return without having touched the cushion 
The blow in this direction gives the ball a rapid rotation towards the 
striker, and at the same time drives it forward, not rolling, but sliding 
along the cloth, and revolving in nn opposite direction , the moment 

3 a 2 
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In tlie Mali 'tbliarata we read of a flyms ball 
emitting the sound of a thunder-cloud/’ which 
Bopp considers to apply to a meteor, though 
the Scholiast is express in referring it to Artil- 
lery.* 

the friction has overcome the projectile force, the hall rolls back bv 
virnie of the original revolving motion communicated to it bv the 
stroke of the queue. 

Another instance less known, I have already mentioned m a former 
part, namely, that of a ballet discharged from a crooked barrel, hems 
thrown at long distances, m an opposite airecnon to the curvature 

The baorercrc, however, is influenced by different causes To ex- 
hibit the phenomenon properly, it must be thrown into the air with 
great force, at an angle of 50° or 6 Ik of elevation, and bv an mvrard 
motion of the ' r nst LdrScult to describe and not easv to execute], a 
rapid spin must be communicated to it, otherwise it will not return 
I h->ve repeatedlv thrown it forward, upwards of forty yards, and it 
has returned backwards over my head, and fallen fifteen or sixteen 
yards, behind me If pieces of card be cnt in various forms, rectan- 
gular, oval, circular, and semi-circular, all of them will return across a 
room more or less, when projected from the fingers at a considerable 
angle of elevation with a rnpid rotary motion , and rt is immaterial 
whether the rotation be from right to left, or the contrarv , the only 
effect of the rotation being to keep them nearly m the same plane of 
air as that m which thev were propelled, and thus prevent them from 
obtaining an hor.rontal position to which they always incline from the 
situation^ of the centre of gravity; thus, if left to themselves, thev 
would present their broad surfaces to the air, and descend nearly m a 
perpendicular direction as soon as the projectile force ceased to oper- 
ate, if unaccompanied by rotation, but the rotation, continuing after 
the proiectile force has ceased, causes them to skde down the inclined 
plane ot air up which thev were thrown, merely because it is tre line 
cf hast resistance , that is thev cannot descend perpendicularly, because 
their broad surfaces are opposed to the resistance of the tur m that 
cLrecnon while their edges are inclined to the same angle as that m 
which thev were projected. These are the principles on which the 
baorercrc acts, for if it he thrown forward at a small elevation or 
honzontallv, the rotation has no tendencv to cause us return , it there- 
fore proceeds forward, cutting the air always m that direction which 
opposes the least resistance, exactly m the same manner as any other 
bodv havmE a thm edge m one direction and extent of surface m ano- 
ther for which reason it often win as round and performs a variety of 
canons and amusmg gyrations m the air which depend on the relative 
decrees of projectile and rotatory force communicated to it and the 
currents of air through winch it moves but in these instances, 
althoush it may describe a semi-circle, or even return within the line 
m whicn it was thrown, it never returns to the thrower — Wilkinson, 
E'-prss cf JTcr pp 290 — 2?4 

* Bopp, Jnrerhrrcer: n. Ardicbuntrs Himr.elrase, p 7-4 Bohlen, 
das cite lrdtec, II 6b See also Theodore Benfey, Irdien. p 239 
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In this place observation may be diawn to the 
very singular relation of a combustible, which 
occuis m the Extract from the Mujmalu-t-Ta- 
warikh, given above at p 272, where we read 
that the Brahmins counselled Hal to have an 
elephant made of clay, and to place it in the 
van of Ins army, and that when the army of 
the king of Cashmir drew nigh, the elephant 
exploded, and the flames destroyed a gieat 
portion of the invading force Here we have 
not only the simple act of explosion, but some- 
thing very much like a fuze, to enable the 
explosion to occur at a particular period. The 
testimony is valuable, for the woik was trans- 
lated as early as A D 1126 from the Aiabic, 
which had been translated a century previous 
fiom a Sanscrit original, even then acknow- 
ledged to be very old 

We have other eastern stories all bearing 
much the same character, and all composed 
long before the invention of gunpowder 

Firddsi, who died A D 1020, tells us that 
the troops of Sicander (Alexander the Great) 
were greatly terrified at the sight of the two 
thousand elephants, which Fui had brought 
into the field, and that some philosophers were 
lequested to consult together to contrive some 
means of counteracting this tremendous force. 
They suggested the construction of an non 
horse, and the figure of a uder, also of iron, to 
be placed upon wheels like a carnage, and filled 
with naphtha, so that on coming m contact 
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with the elephants, the whole engine might ex- 
ploded The monarch approved of this inven- 
tion, and collected all the blacksmiths and arti- 
zans in the country, to construct a thousand 
machines of this description with the utmost 
expedition. The consequence was, that when 
Ftir advanced to the attack, the combustibles 
were fired by the Grecians, and the horses ex- 
ploding, many of the elephants were burnt and 
destroyed, and the rest, together with the army, 
fled away m confusion.f 
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M. Eusebe SalverteJ gives the same story 
from the lately discovered life of Alexander by 


* Tins reminds ns of Planearpm’s story of Prester-John The 
Tartars informed the monk, that Prester-John, when attacked by the 
son of Changez Khan, led against his assailants figures of bronze, 
mounted on horseback The inside of these figures i\ as filled with 
fire, and behind each, there was a man, who threu something within 
them, which immediately produced an immense smoke Voyage de 
Plancarpin, v 42, ap Phil of Magic, Vol II p 236 
t Skdhnrima, Turner Macan’s Edit. Vol III. p. 1308. 

X Phil of Magic, Vol. II p 223 
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J Vactnus, referring to the Bibholh Univcis 
Litt Tom VII pp 225, 226 

It is not improbable that the tolling hoises, 
mentioned m a Chinese account of India, were 
used for a similar purpose “ The Indians are 
timid in battle , their weapons are the bow and 
ariows, and shield. They have also, like the 
Chinese, Hying, or winged, ladders ; and accord- 
ing as the ground will permit, they follow the 
rules of the wooden oven and tolling hoises ”* 

CazYirn, writing at the close of the thirteenth 
century, says, in his Chapter on the Islands of 
the Indian sea, that the inhabitants of a certain 
island petitioned Alexander to free them of an 
enormous dragon, who used to require two bulls 
for his daily sustenance, and if he did not get 
them, he would take his revenge by laying waste 
the fields and killing men and women : “which 
when Alexander heard, he ordered the hides of 
two bulls to be brought, and stuffed them with 
pitch, sulphur, lime and arsenic, together with 
iron hooks, and then directed that they should 
be placed where the dragon used to come for 
his daily food. The dragon came, and devoured 
them as usual, but as he was retiring to waids 
Ins den, a flame was kindled in his belly, and 
the hooks adhered to his entrails, so that he 
died ”•{■ 

The following extract from the Shahnama 
relates to the same story : — 

* Mn-hvam-lin, Deep Researches info ancient monuments > trans- 
lated in As Journal, 1836 Vol XX p 218 

f Gorres, Heldenbuch r on Iran, II 3S7 
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Western authors also connect Alexander’s 
name until many anecdotes relating to the use 
of incendiary preparations m warfare. These 
accounts, combined with those given by Orien- 
tal writers, make it difficult to believe that the 
ancient Indians did not possess a knowledge of 
some substances which had much the same 
power and effect as gunpowder. Philostratus 
says : — 

“Had Alexander passed the Hyphasis.he never could have made 
himself master of the fortified habitation of these sages Should 
an enemy make war on them, they drive him off by means of 
tempests and thunders, as if sent down from heaven The 
Egyptian Hercules and Bacchus made a joint attack on them, 
and by means of various military engines attempted to take the 
place The sages remained unconcerned spectators, until the 
assault was made, when it was repulsed by fiery whirlwinds and 
thunders, which, being hurled from above, dealt destruction on 
the invaders ”* 

Themistius also mentions the Brahmins fight- 
ing at a distance, with lightnings and thunders f 

* Philostrati Fit Apollon Lib II C 33 

T Oral XXVII p 337, ap Dutens, Onrjmc ties decouverles attri- 
butes nux Modemcs, p. 196, Maurice, Mod Hist of Hindustan, Vo!, 

I j» 114 
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Alexander’s use of incendiary compositions 
is a favorite topic "with the early romancists 
One was furnished to him by a certain Alcays, 
with which he fired the city of Tyie from a 
mangonel No doubt this instructor is the 
same as the Keyd of the Shahnama, the Kefend 
of the Mujmalu-t-Tawarikh and the Kend of 
Mas 6di * 

In the famous treatise of Marcus Griecus, 
entitled Libei ignimn ad combuiendos hastes, we 
find recipes headed, — “ Ignis quern mvenit Aris- 
toteles, quando cum Alexandro rege ad obscu- 
ra loca itei ageret and again, “ Sequitur alia 
species ignis, quo Anstoteles domos in monti- 
bus sitas destruxit mcendio ” The use of fire, 
however, is so obvious an auxiliary, that we are 
surpused it is not more often mentioned 
Thucydides speaks of it at the siege of Plataea 
(n. 77 ) Livy mentions the use of -™po&o\oi b}^ the 
iEtolians (xxxvm 6 ) and iEneas, the tactician, 
who lived about the time of Aristotle, enjoins 
its use in his valuable Continental ms Pohoiceti- 
cus, — J C Orelli, Leipzig, 1818. Some otliei 
early instances are adduced m note D 

In the apocryphal letter of Alexander to 
Aristotle, we find mention made of thetenific 
flashes of flame, which he beheld showeied on 
Ins aimy on the burning plains of India Dante 
has immoi talised the tradition — 

Qunli Alessandro in quelle parti calde 
D’ludia Tide sovra lo suo stolo 

* Histoire de Vartillene, p 4S, Fragments Arahes, p 45 , Sha'/tna- 
ma, Vol. Ill p 1290. 
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Fiamme cadere mfino a terra salde. 

Perch’ ei prowide a scalpitar lo suolo 

Con le sue scluere, perciocchel vapore 
Me’ si stingueva, mentre ch’ era solo ; 

Tale scendeva l’etemale ardore Inferno, six 31—7. 

Ctesias says that the Indians manufactured 
an oil on the banks of the river Indus, enclosed 
in earthen jars, and that on being shot out 
against woodworks, a flame was kindled, which 
could only be extinguished by a quantity of 
mud, thickly laid on it ; that it was manufac- 
tured solely for the king ; and no one else was 
allowed to have it in his possession.* 
jElian, while he quotes Ctesias, at thesametime 
improves upon this relation. He saj's that the 
oil has such strength, that it not only bums up 
wood, but men and animals, and, indeed, any- 
thing it touches ; that the king of the Indians 
takes cities by its means ; that no battering-ram, 
or other poliorcetic machine, can resist it ; 
earthen jars are filled with it, and thrown upon 
city gates ; the jars being fractured, the oil 
spreads, and is inextinguishable and insatiable, 
burning both arms and fighting men J f 

Pkilostratus, speaking of the same, says, there 
is in the Hyphasis an insect which looks like a 
white worm, producing an oil, from which 
issues a flame of such a nature, that it can only 
be extinguished by mud 4 This insect is the 

* Ctesiffi Indica Excerpta xxm Ed Baer, p 356. 

+ De Katurd Animal Lib V Cap 3 

t -zT)Kod The edition of Oleanos reads it\ov, which is folJowed^br 
Berwick, who translates it " only to be contained in a glass vial,” 
which is very forced and unnatural , besides, the former is ttsed both bs 
Ctesias and jEhan 
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king’s sole pioperty, and is used by him in 
destroying the walls of besieged towns , for the 
moment it touches the battlements, it is said to 
kindle such a flame, as cannot be put out by 
any of the ordinary means for extinguishing 
fire * 

These three authors concur in repiesentmg 
that this oil is procured from a worm, <rk<&wt, 
which must be a pretty large one, as it is seven 
cubits long, and of proportionate breadth How- 
ever fabulous may be the origin of this product, 
we cannot entertain a doubt that it was some- 
thing highly inflammable and destructive. 

This river worm is described as having two 
teeth, one above and one below, and with them 
devouring whatever comes within its reach 
During the day, it burrows in the mud, but 
at night, emerges on the land, and carries off 
oxen, and even camels It is taken with a large 
hook, to which a goat or sheep is fastened with 
an iron chain. When captured, it is hung up 
for a month, with vessels placed underneath, 
into which runs as much oil as would fill ten 
Attic cotylie Piofessor H. H. Wilson considers 
that the alligator is alluded to He is not, 
however, aware that oil is extracted from the 
alligator, but at the dissection of one at which 
he assisted, “ enormous masses of yellow fat 
were found under the skm, which might have 
been converted into oil ”f 


* Philostrati Vila Apollonu, Lib III Cap 1 
f Notes on Ctesws, p 61 

3 b 2 
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But there can be no doubt about alligator — 
or rather, when leferrmg to India, crocodile — 
oil ; for almost all the native works on Materia 
Medica notice it, and asci ibe wonderful proper- 
ties to it. Even in the crocodile’s products live 
the wonted alarms which its natural voracity 
inspires. Happy the man m whose frail bark 
its oil, or fat, burns I Him will not assail the 
croak of frogs, croak they never so hoarsely.* 
Let it even be mixed with wax, let even the 
rams be the season of their operations, and their 
eternal croaking, while it may be distracting the 
ears of his next neighbours, is as inaudible to 
him, as if he were m Seriphus or Sicendus f 
Happy the he-goat on whose forehead it is 
rubbed 1 for he can put to flight all competitors. 
Happy the city which has its skm 1 for if drav n 
round the walls and suspended from the en- 
trance gate, no hail will fail within it, or blast 
the tender crops of its inhabitants 


* The Greeks attributed this miraculous efiect to the burning of any 
lamp Afncanus says — 

B&rpaxot aionr-fjcrouai Kpdfoyrer, iavK&xvov £\pas 6jjs rphsH ju uxBtjv 
f See Plmy, Nat Hist Lib VIII C 58 and Tzetzes, Chiliad, 8 
t Tohfatu-l-Miimendn See also Muhammed Husain’s Makhzan-t 
Advfya, Hooghli Ed Vol I p 425 
The prescription m the test affords another cunous coincidence 
between Asiatic and European superstitions The value of the croco- 
dile’s skm in averting hail was well known to the Greeks and Romans, 
and the same mode of circuit and suspension was adopted 

Grandini creditur obviare, si quis eroeodili pellem vel hyaena; vel 
manm vitnli per spatia possessions circuraferat, et in villa; aut cortis 
suspendat mgressu, cum malum vident lmininere — Palladius, Dc Re 
Rushed, Lib I Tit 35 

Again, an unknown author m the Geopomcal Collection of Cassi- 
anus Bassus says — 

ITcEXu' ihv ip to X a pl a nepiayAypt kpOKOOt(\ov t) ipdirns btppa, «a< 

tovto ~pb ttuKup ttjj otidjmas dvapr^cnjr, oh neaftra i xcAafa — Geoponicci- 
rum, Lib I Cap. xiv. 
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nec lllos 

Expectata seges yarns eludet anstis. 

Georg I 226 

On the whole, then, we may conclude, that 
fire arms of some kind were used in the early 
stages of Indian History * that the missiles 
were explosive, and that the time or mode of igni- 
tion was dependent on pleasure , that projectiles 
were used, which were made to adhere to gates, 
buildings, and machines, setting fire to them 
from a considerable distance ; that it is pro- 
bable that saltpetre, the principal ingredient 
of gunpowder, and the cause of its detonation, 
enteiedmto the composition, because the eaith 
of Gangetic India is richly impregnated with it 
in a natural state of preparation, and it may be 

* From the annexed extract it will be seen that the subject has just 
been discussed by the person most competent to illustrate it 

June 17 — Prof Wilson in the chair — The Director, Prof Wilson, 
read to the Asiatic Society a paper written by himself, ‘ On the 
Military Science of the Ancient Hindhs ’ The paper began with the 
observation, that although the Rindhs had always been inferior to 
their foreign invaders in practical warfare, they were probably superior 
to them in its theory A supplementary portion of their Vedas, or 
Sacred Institutes, was devoted to the science of war, under the deno- 
mination of Dlianuk Veda This origmnl treatise is probably lost , 
but many interesting particulars are derivable from the Agni Purann, 
the Maha-blikrata, and other of their standard woiks The bow ap- 
pears to have been their chief weapon (as is demonstrated by the word 
Dhanuk a bow, in the name Dhanuk Veda) , but other missile arms, 
as the discus, javelins, short iron clubs, &c were used The troops 
were also generally armed with swords, maces, axes and spears, and 
defended by helmets, quilted jackets, and posts of mail Their nrmies 
were theoretically arranged in bodies of relative proportions, consist- 
ing of elephants, chariots, horse, and foot — the former being equal in 
number, and the latter in the proportion of three horsemen and five 
footmen for each chariot The number of chariots and elephants is 
the great characteristic of Hindfi warfare, and it is remaikable that in 
their heroic poems the heroes are generally represented as riding m a 
chariot, nud never on n horse In a few cases they are mentioned ns 
coming to battle on an elephant, but in the course of time horses have 
entirely superseded chariots iu Indin ns m Britain, where the chariot 
once played so important a part in battle The pnper proceeded with 
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extracted from it by lixiviation and crystalliza- 
tion without the aid of fire ; and that sulphur 
may, for the same reason, have been mixed with 
it, as it is abundant in the north-west of India 

This destructive agent appears to have fallen 
into disuse before we reach authentic history, 
and, notwithstanding the assertions to the con- 
trary, there seems reason to suppose that, at the 
time of the Muhammedan invasion, the only 
inflammable projectiles which were known 
were of a more simple nature, composed chiefly, 
if not entirely, of bituminous substances, — from 
naphtha, the most liquid, to asphaltum, the most 
solid of them, — and that, whether from cum- 
brousness or “ ineffectual fires,” they were very 
rarely brought into action. 

It is not to be gathered for certain that the 
natives of southern India were superior m the 


a description of the venous sorts of bows, arrows, and other weapons 
used by the ancient Hindus The question as to the knowledge of 
gunpowder, or any similar explosive substance, by the ancient people 
of India, said the Professor, is one of great historical interest It is 
clear from their medical works that they were acquainted with the 
constituents of gunpowder, and possessed them m great abundance - 
and our acquaintance with their literature is as yet too imperfect to 
warrant a reply m the negative because we have not met with a posi- 
tive account of the invention. Their writings make frequent reference 
to arms of fire , and rockets — which appear to be an Indian invention, 
though not mentioned by name in Sanscrit writings — bod long been 
used m their armies when Europeans first came in contact with them 
Tactics also were not omitted in Hindu military science The division 
of the army into centre, flanks, wings, and reserve, is laid down , and 
rules for the order of march, the modes of overcoming obstacles, the 
choice of a position, and the different kinds of array, are given, and 
illustrated by quotations from the Agm Parana. The subject of en- 
campment received attention , in illustration of which the paper con- 
cluded with a quotation from the Mahh-bharata, describing m consi- 
derable detail the pitching of Yudhishtbira’s camp upon a level and 
fertde spot on the banks of the Hmanvati, agreeably to the precepts 
laid down for the regulation of the practice . — Alhenaum July, 8, 1848. 
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use of Artillery to the Portuguese on their first 
arrival ; but, even if they were, they might 
easily have acquired their skill from Egypt, 
Persia, and Arabia, with which during the 
period of Muhammedan supremacy there was 
constant communication ; so that there is nothing 
in the testimony of either native or foreign wit- 
nesses sufficiently positive to lead to the conclu- 
sion, that, in modern times at least, the know- 
ledge of fire-arms was indigenous in India, and 
antecedent to their use m Europe. 
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XXIX. 

Ls'U* jij 

TA'RrKH-I-HAKIMAN-I-HIND 

A history of India ; comprising an Introduc- 
tion, twelve Sections and Supplement. 

Introduction The sovereigns of India, from Shem, the son 
of Noah, to Anand Deo 

1st Sect — The Sultans of Lahore, from N&siru-d-dfn Sabuk- 
tigm, to Khusru, son of Khusru Shdh 
2nd Sect — Kangs of Dehli, from Mu’izzu-d-dm Muhammed 
Sdm to Akber 

3rd Sect — Kangs of the Deccan in six Chapters, treating of 
the Kings of Kalburga, By&phr, Alimednagar, Tehngdna, Berar 
and Beder 

4th Sect — Pnnces of Guzerdt 
5th Sect — Pnnces of M&lrva 
6th Sect — Princes of Burhdnpur 
7th Sect — Kings of Bengal 
8th Sect — Kings of Smd and Tatta 
9th Sect — Pnnces of Multan 
1 Oth Sect — Kings of Cashnur 
1 1th Sect — Rulers of Malabar 
12th Sect — The holy men of Hindustan 
Supplement, — A descnption of Hindustan 

Author unknown ; the work appears to he an 
abridgement of Ferishta * 

* Mackenzie Collection, Vol II p. 126. 
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XXX 

«> 

MA'SIR-I-RAHl'Mr 

Dr Lee observes of this work, that “ it is a 
valuable and elaborate history of the Emperors 
and other eminent men of Tartary, Hindustan, 
&c by Muhammed Abd-el-Baki el Rahi'rm 
el Nahavendi In large folio, containing about 
4000 pages ”* Major Stewart describes it as 
“ Memoirs of Abd-l-rahim Khan, Khan Klian- 
an, Wazir, and of all the illustrious nobles, 
authors, and poets, who resided at the Court of 
Akber. Aufhor, Abdu-l-Baki, A. D 1613 ’’-f- 

These authois differ much in their account of 
the woik. both are paitly right and partly 
wrong. There is no account of the Emperors 
and other eminent men of Tartary, if we except 
the account of ’Abdu-r-rahlm’s ancestors, and 
the biographical details do not concern the 
Court of Akber, but belong almost entirely 
to the Deccan A gieat portion of the work 
is devoted to an ample detail of the transactions 
of his pation, the Khan Khanan, his sons and 
piogemtors, and though he certainly ivas of 

* Travels of Ibn Bntuta, p \iv 

f Descriptive Catalogue of Tippoo Sulldiis Library, p 14. 

3 c 
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sufficient eminence to deserve a full biography, 
it is here written, as usual under such circum- 
stances, in so fulsome a strain of eulogy, that 
it is difficult to know what faith to put m it 
The first Book contains Indian History, not 
sufficiently comprehensive to be of any essen- 
tial service , but it is so far valuable that it does 
not literally copy Ferishta, which can rarely be 
said of any other author who has followed in the 
same line. Nizamu-din is his great guide, 
and his alarm at attempting any period of his- 
tory not already occupied by another, is shoivn 
by the extract taken from the close of his ac- 
count of Akber. The work also contains a 
Tazkira, or notices of poets, with long extracts 
from their writings, and it will be seen from 
the following Table of Contents that nearly one 
third of the volume is devoted to that object ; — 
the accounts of the poets extending fromp. 990 
to p. 1454. 

Contents. 

Preface , pp 1 — 7 

Introduction, respecting the ancestors of ’Abdu-r-rahim, Kb fin 
KhSnfin, pp 7 — 36 

Book I — An account of Huhammed Bairam Beg, father of 
’Abdu-r-rahim, preceded by the history of the kings of Hindus- 
tan from the time of the Ghaznevides to the accession of Je- 
h&nglr, including the kings of Bengal, p 46, — the kings of 
Juanpur, p 52, — kings of Mfilwn, p 56, — longs of Cashmlr, 
p 113, — longs of Multdn, p 148,— -kings of Dekh, p 160, — ■ 
B&ber, p. 272, — Humaiydn, p. 290, — Akber, p 381, — JeMngir 
p 552,— pp 37—606 

Book II — The virtues and victories of ’Abdu-r-raMm, with 
copies of firm 4ns addressed to him, and of some of his composi- 
tions, including also an account of the rulers of Gujrftt, p 621 , 
— of Sind, p 696, — of Deccan, p, 776, — of Khtodeg, p. 808, — 
pp. 606 — 922, 
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Book III — Oa the palaces, baths, mosques, and other build- 
ings erected by the Khan Khanan, the gardens planted by lum, 
and the ships "built by lum , — pp 923 — 932 

Book IV — An account of the sons of the Khdn Khanan , 
pp 933—968 

Conclusion — in a Preface and three* Chapters, (1) on contem- 
porary phdosophers, physicians, and other celebrated men, 31 
persons, p 962 , (2) poets, including the author, 92 persons, 
p 990 , (3) on the military officers under command of the 
Khan Khilndn, 44 persons, p 1454 , — pp 969 — 1513 

Size — Folio, 1513 pages, each containing 25 hues There are 
a few blank pages, which are about equal to the marginal addi- 
tions 

The author, ’Abdu-l-Baki, Nahavendi, com- 
posed Ins work under the encouragement he 
leceived fiom Abh-l-faiz Faizl, brother of 
Abu-1-fazl, and ’Abdu-i-raliim, Kh&n Khanan, 
son of Bairam Khan He gives a little infor- 
mation respecting himself and his ancestry, 
lefemng for more copious particulars to Taldu- 
d-din’s Tazkna, entitled Masiru-1-Khizria, which 
was dedicated and named after his brothei, 
Agha Khizr, and to ’Abdu-l-M’ali’s Tazkira, 
which is dedicated to Shah ’Abbas and as 
“ self-praise is a gieat fault,” he refers to them, 
rather than lepeat in this work what they have 
said lespectmg him In them also will be found 
a full account of his family and connections, 
as well of his patron, the Khan Khanan His 
family was originally from J61ak,j “ which con- 
tains more than 30,000 houses,” but in conse- 
quence of the contentions which arose during 

* In the body of the work, the Chapters are said to amount to four, 
but the Preface states that the Conclusion is divided into three Chap- 
ters, and the detail shows that there ire only three 

f For the correct mode of writing this word, see Ouseley’s Persian 
Travels, Vol II p 3 

3 c 2 
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the reign of Shall Ism’il Safvi, his family left 
Jnlak and went to reside at Nehavend 

The author states that Ins ancestors were Ge- 
nerals under Afrasiab, and that they held the 
lands of Julak in rent-free tenure from Shah 
Ism il. His most noted ancestor was Aka Baba, 
who resided at Hamadan. His brother was 
made Deputy Governor of Hamadan in the 
time of Shah 'Abbas. Amir Taki Muhammed 
has noticed the excellence of his administra- 
tion in the Tazkira which he has written, and 
many memorials of his munificence exist m the 
neighbourhood, especially the embankment at 
Kaslian and the avenue of trees, of which our 
author for a long time enjoyed the proceeds. 

He appears, for some reason or other, to have 
given dissatisfaction to the reigning monarch, 
Shah ’Abbas ; on account of which, he determin- 
ed upon quitting his native country, and, at the 
invitation of Abu-1-faiz Faizi and ’Abdu-r-rahim 
KMn,was induced to visit Hindustan, and arrived 
at BurMnpur m Khandes in A. H. 1023, where 
he was received with kindness, and presented 
with a J6gir. He completed his work in A H 
1025 — A D 1616 — calling it Masir-i-rahimi, 
after his patron, in whose praise he has in- 
serted many pieces of poetry in the body of 
the work, and declares his intention of continu- 
ing these laudatory effusions till the day of his 
death 

Extracts 

When the knowledge of Kaikob&d’s having abandoned himself 
to pleasure and revelry was spread abroad, strumpets, jesters. 
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singing-men and suiging-women flocked from all quarters to the 
Court, aud the very name of sorrow and melancholy was banished 
from men’s hearts There was not a moment without its pecu- 
liar amusement, and the assemblies at the palace were filled with 
wags, pot-companions, mistresses and sodomites, amongst whom 
the king distributed Ins presents and tokens with a most lavish 
profusion * 

Malik Nizfimu-d-dm, the minister, was a sinful and disingenu- 
ous man, and the nobles of Balban’s time, who were the pillars 
and supports of the throne, were much alarmed at the power and 
influence which he possessed, and used their best endeavours to 
secure his good will The minister, who was a man of no sense 
or capacity, when he saw the nobles obsequiously devoted to his 
wishes, and the long revelling m Ins debaucheries, without any 
title whatever aspired to the throne, and took measures to 
extirpate the famdy of Balkan In order to effect his absurd 
project, he represented to the Sultan that Kai-Khusru, who was 
associated with him in the sovereignty, and was endowed with 
many kingly virtues, was looked on as the heir of the throne, 
nnd endeavoured to ingratiate lumself with the people, ns well as 
with the chiefs and grandees The Sultan giving ear to these 
representations, summoned Kai-Khusru to his presence, and or- 
dered that innocent prrnce to be murdered on his nrnval at the 
town of Rohtak 

****** 

Mubfbak returned to Dehh and became engrossed m the sen- 
sual pleasures to which he was addicted His cousin, Malik 
Raskidu-d-dm, seeing the Sultan constantly drunk, resolved on 
usurping the throne, but some informer revealed the plot, and 
Raslndu-d-dln was apprehended and put to death, and some 
assassins were sent to Gwfiliar to murder Klnzr Khfin, Sliadf 
KMn, nnd Malik Skakabu-d-dm, sons of Sul tin Ald’u-d-dm, who 
had been preuously hhnded upon the king’s accession After 
their murder, then wives and children weie sent to Delili * * * 

He emulated his father in the refinement of lus tortures nnd 
murders He slew Zufar Kli&n for no offence whatever, ns well 
as Mnkk Shdlif, who was styled Mafa-i-mulk, aud committed 
every kind of crime and vice, which could lead to the downfall of 
the empire He actually clothed himself in female apparel, and 
accompanied hy several impudent nnd abandoned women, used 
to attend hke a common actress at the houses of the nobility 
He used to display himself openly naked before all men These, 

* One might almost fancy he was rending a Lnkbnnu Ahhbdr Tins 
propensity for wliores, fiddlers, parasites nnd buffoons is the besetting 
sin of the Pnnces of India even at the present da\ T\ ith lnmentnbh 
few exceptions, their occupations rnreh nse above the low level 
indicated m the text 
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cri other obscenities too cross to mention, vere the daHv ccon- 
p rtnns cf the king. ~ ~ * 

MTicu Khnsru Kirin amirc-l at Mu' bur, of vhith he had been 
uc imrn tcd Govemo*. the chiefs absconded vith their property 
ssi treasures. but Khrfjah Takf, a merchant. confiding in the 
h:ner ct the klchamraedan army, remained- Nevertheless. he 
vms plundered ct ah he p -tssessod. snl vus put to death. Khnsru 
K h a n. obeying the chctures of his evil disposition. thought pro- 
tit to asphe to in.iependen.se. cni sought horn he minht slap the 
chirrs associated vi:h him. MhHk Timur, the Governor of 
Cnariem cni dlaiih Hsibst Afirhin. being informed, of his 
mamfioas. anfifirutcd He measures. and determined on sending 
hr. to Dchh : hn: he, alarmed a: the threats of the nobles. set ofi 
in s Palin end arrived in seven (*) days from Deogurh. to DehiL 
The n tides er'ertnired the persuasion that they mould get 
trashed ftr their devotion. bn: vhen Khnsru Kim arrived, snd 
ha d a personal intervi— vith the kmg. he complained against the 
nrbirs. vhom he a tensed of a desrre to nsasssmste him. The 
king, mho vms cure imh mated in his attachment to Khnsru 
Khar, plating implicit reliance cm all the Les he uttered, urns 
very angry vath the nobles, and on them arrival at DehiL vhen 
they mere prepared to lay bare his imposture. and adduced 
evidence to that efiecn it vus all cf no use. for they as vdl as 
them vixesses. mere punished, so that they mere compelled 
egam to court the sued graces of the favorite, and to deny all 
that thrv had rrevmusiv asserted. 

it St “ # it 4= * 


Account o f the building of a private Chapel. 

As his Majesty Akher. from his very earhest youth mas. under 
the gtniance of his escednat disposition. charmed vith the com- 
paamnsHp of vnse men, and mas fend of holding literary assem- 
blies. and as he admired in hearing the sub defies ct various 
sciences, auneui and mod em, and possessed a perfect knovledge 
cf the history cf relict ms and of ancient cations, as veil as oi 
■rh ar vus passing in" the vorld. and actuated by the delight 
vhich he ecu emeu r ed Sum the society of men competent to dis- 
cuss these themes, he cam orders cn his return fern Ajnur in 
the month Zh had f ah that ins architects and builders should 
erect a plane of rurship and retirement near the Palace, to vhich 
no one should gam a dmi ttance but Surytis, learned men. and 
religions characters. 

The arch-tects eonsequmdy laid the foundation of snch a 
hall cm mini- a Sour eamances. and from the time that it vas 
finished, Hs Majesty collected the learned and holv men on Thurs- 
day and the r"her fo'tmmte cirhts, and continued his intervievs 
and disputations til the morning. To secure order, he directed 
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that the Saiyids should occupy the western recess , the wise men 
and philosophers the southern , holy men and visionaries the 
northern , and the nobles and officers of state, who were in the 
habit of associating with these able men, should occupy the 
eastern recess 

The long himself sat so that all four parties might derive the 
greatest benefit from his presence He gave orders that a selection 
should be made from the most eminent of these four bodies to 
occupy the places nearest to lus person, and to them he distri- 
buted with his own hand handfuls of Rupees and Gold-mohurs 
Those who were not fortunate enough to receive donations from 
his own hand, were honored on the next morning, as they sat m 
groups on the outside, with befitting presents m money This 
distribution used to last till mid-day on Friday 

If the king, on account of ill-health or anxiety, was unable to 
superintend this himself, he used to appoint some substitute, m 
whom he had particular confidence, to make the usual distribution 
May God bless these pious and liberal actions, which no king has 
ever yet performed, and may they redound to the eternal honor 
and prosperity of his exalted majesty 


The 38 th Ilahi yeai afte ) the accession 

On the 15th Jamfidu-s-sfini, 1001 H after the sun had entered 
Aries, the Nauroz festival of the 38th year of the reign com- 
menced, and the usual ceremonies were observed upon the occa- 
sion, on the 9th of the Ilahi month Farwardhi 1001 H corre- 
sponding with the 24th of Jamfidu-s-sfini, Khfin Khfinfin and 
Jfini Beg, Ruler of Thatta, arrived at Court, kissed the thres- 
hold, and were received with every demonstration of honor and 
kindness Shfih Beg Cfibuli, who was called Khfin Daurfin, 
Feridun Khfin B iritis, Bakhtyfir Beg, and other nobles who stood 
appointed to the army of Gujrfit, and had accompanied the king, 
severally received an increase of allowances, Jagi'rs, and Mansabs 

About this time, the fort of Jdndgarh and the country of Surat 
fell under the lung’s dominion Sultfin Muzaffar Gujrfiti fled to 
Kankfir, the chief of Cach, and obtained his protection Ivban 
A’zam mvaded Knnkar’s dominions, and pillaged them, till at 
last Kankiir was persuaded to seize Muzaffar Khfin and send 
him a prisoner to Court It was therefore agreed that Mirz.i 
Abdulla, son of Khfin A’zam, should go secretly with a small 
body of men to the place where Muzaffar was concealed, and 
seize him unawares 

When they were proceeding on this expedition, Muzaffar 
retired on a certain pretence, and, while absent, cut Ins throat with 
a razor, which he had about lus person His head was then cut 
off, and brought to Khfin A’znm, who sent it to Court 
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At this time, 120 elephants, which had come into the posses- 
sion of M&n Sing, were sent by him to Court, and presented to 
his majesty As ten years had elapsed since Khan A’zam had 
been to Court, a FirmSn was despatched to summon him to the 
presence, directing that, as he had performed good service to the 
state, it was time he should come and receive his reward , but as 
that chief had always entertained the wish to proceed on a pil- 
grimage to the sacred cities, and his friends represented to him 
that the long was displeased with him, and merely sought an 
opportunity to imprison him, he placed his family and treasure 
on board a vessel, and on the 1st of Rajab set sad for Hejaz 
When the king learnt this, he nominated Shahzada Mur£d to the 
government of Gujr.it, and directed him to proceed thither from 
M£lwa, and Mohammed S&dik Khan, one of the grandees of the 
state, was sent as deputy to the prrnce , — the Sircdrs of Baruch, 
Surat and Barauda being taken from Kdij KMn, and given to 
Muhammed Sadik KMn in JSgir 
On the 21st of Murdad, corresponding with the 14th of ZI-1- 
K’da 1001 H Zem KMn Kokfi, and Asaf KMn, who had 
been sent to chastise the Afghans of Sw6t and Bajanr, and to 
exterminate Jaldld and his brother Mandud Ah, succeeded m 
accomplishing the latter object, and brought away these two 
chiefs prisoners, besides their families, and sent them to the king 
On the 4th of Shehnyur, corresponding with the 29th of Zi-I- 
k’da, the go\ ernorslup of Mtdwa was conferred upon Mtrza 
SMh Rukh, and orders were given to release Shlhbtiz Khan 
Kamboh, who had been imprisoned for the last three years, and 
he was sent to M&lwa, to act as deputy to MIrza Shah Rukh 
On the 2nd of Muharram 1002 H Mfrz£ Rustam KMn, — son 
of Sultan Husam MirzS, son of Bahrain MirzS, son of SMh Ism’ail 
Safvi, king of I’rfin, — who was ruler of Zemindiwar and the neigh- 
bouring districts, came to Court and paid his respects, ac- 
companied by his family and relations When he had arrived 
at the bank of the ChenSb, his majesty sent out Kani Beg 
Turkman with tents and carpets and furniture to meet him, and 
after him followed Hakim Emu-l-mulk with a waist-dagger studded 
with jewels When the Mirza had arrived within four coss of 
Lahore, Zem Khan and Khan KhiMn were sent out to meet 
him, and when the interview with the king took place, the refugee 
prince was received with every kind of kingly hospitality, was 
presented with a crore of Tankas, and admitted to the dignity of 
5000 MuMn was also conferred upon him in Jagir 
About this time, the poet laureate, Sheikh Faizi, who had been 
dispatched on an embassy to R&ja Ah KMn and BurMnu-l-mulk 
DeccSni, returned, and was received with great kindness Mir 
Muhammed Armn of Mashhed, Mir Munir, and KhwSjab Ammu- 
d-din, who had all been deputed on similar special duty to the 
Deccan, returned to Court, and paid their respects As Burh&nu- 
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1-imtlk had been elevated entirely through the kindness nnd pro- 
tection of the king, nnd had received the greatest fn\ ors from 
him, ns has already been shewn m its proper place, the king was 
niinojed at his sending an inferior present, consisting only of 15 
pieces of coloured Deccan cloth and a few jewels, and ns he had 
in other respects behaved in n disrespectful manner, the king was 
greatly grieved at Ins conduct Accordingly, the vicegerent ot God 
(the king) determined on an expedition to the Deccan, nnd on the 
25th of Milir, lie appointed Prince Dniiidl to subdue that coun- 
trv, and Khun Kh.iii.ui, Rut Sing, Rdl Sal, Hakim Emu-l-mulk, 
the nobles of Mulwn, and the Jagirdars of the Stlba ofAjmir and 
Delhi, were sent to co-opcrnte with the Pnnce, nnd 70,000 horse 
u ere ordered on the same duty 

The king came out for the purpose of huntmg nnd pitched Ins 
camp at Sultanpur, on the bank of the nver, thirty coss from 
Lahore, nnd Khun Khfuifin who had gone to Sirhnid to pay his 
respects to Prince D.mfftl, was sent for by the king to be consulted 
on the subject of the expedition He had nn interview with his 
majesty near Shcikhpur, nnd had frequent conferences on the sub- 
ject of the Deccan, in one of which the king enquired whether 
flint province could not be conquered without troubling the Prince 
to go there Khdn Khundii promised to undertake it in his own 
person, and instructions were therefore issued, that the nrnn, 
which had been directed to nccompnny the Prince, should place 
themselves under the orders of Khdn Khantin, nnd the Prince 
was summoned to Court, which he reached in two dnj’s Khan 
Khiintin, loaded with honors by the king, set out on lus ex- 
pedition, and Ins majesty, having broken up Ins huntmg camp, 
and giien lus people lenic to visit their homes, returned to 
Lahore Khtln Khi'mitn set out with all haste, and arrived at 
Agra, and as the rainy season was approaching, nnd he had 
receded orders to disburse pay from the Agra Treasury, nnd to 
lay m from the same source all the ammunition nnd military 
stores necessary for the conquest of the Deccan, he remained at 
Agra during the rams, and having supplied himself with every 
necessary he set out for Miilwn, winch was the JngiT of Mirzii 
Shall Rukh, with whom he had nn interview m Ujain From 
Miilwa lie went to Khdndes, and without proceeding to extremities, 
induced Rdjd AH Khdn to declare Ins allegiance to the king 
Khdndes thus became included m the subject states, and the 
com was struck, and the Kliutbn, read m the name of his majesty 
Even A'sir, which had baffled every attempt, fell at last under Ins 
sway Khdndes was given in Jdgir to Raja Ali Khdn, and he was 
enrolled among the mansabddrs of 5000 Khdn Khdmin sent 
a request, accompanied by a suitable offering, to his majesty, that 
these orders might be confirmed, nnd that Rdjd AH Khdn might 
be reckoned among the nobles, and be allowed to accompany 

3d 
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lum to the Dcccan The lung acceded to these proposals, and 
Khun Khunan was lcwarded with fresh marks of his favor 

After the affair of KMndes was completed to his satisfaction, 
Khan KliSni'm set out on his expedition to the Deccan His first 
step was to lay siege to Ahmednagar, and Ch&nd Bibf, who was 
at that time rider of that province, entered into negotiations,- under 
which it was stipulated that the territory of BerSr should he 
resigned to Ahber 

On the second occasion, when he attached Ahmednagar, Soheil, 
the Abyssinian, was appointed by A' chi Shiih to the command of 
the army, and the armies of Nizamu-l-mulk, A'dil Kb hi, 
Kutbu-l-mulk and the Bertdsh&hf chief being placed under his com- 
mand, he came out in considerable strength and confidence to 
oppose Khfin KMnSn, who with the little force at his com- 
mand, performed such prodigies of bravery, as might have 
shamed even Rustam and IsfamMr He obtained a complete 
victory over Soheil, and then proceeded to the siege of Ahmed- 
nagar, which he soon reduced and brought the whole province of 
the Deccan under the rule of the emperor As the conquests of 
the Deccan, Kliandes, and Berth have already been fully detailed 
m the life of Khan KMMn m this book, I beg to refer to it for 
further mfoimation If I were here to commence an account of 
this commander’s proceedings in the Deccan, it would extend to 
too great a length 

To be brief, the king reigned for 52 years over the whole of Hin- 
dustan, fiom Bengal to the extreme borders of Candahfir, and 
Zcmmdhvar, and even to the shores of the sea All the stubborn 
chiefs, lihjds. Rills, and Zemind&rsm Hindustan, including those 
of Gujrat, Sind, Deccan, Cashmlr, Bengal, Mfilwa and other 
countries, weie made, by means of the KMn Khanan, subject 
to his rule Some, after defeat in action, some, under treaties of 
peace, were all in the end deprived of the exercise of mdependent 
sovereignty 

The author has extracted this account of the first 38 years of 
the reign, viz from A H. 963 to 1002, from the Tabakfit-i- 
Akberi, by Nizhnn-d-din Ahmed Bakhshl Of the remaining 
fourteen years the author has never seen any account , at least, as 
he has not been able to procure any, he has omitted that period 
from his history, and must, therefore, refer to other authorities 
who may have written concerning this period 

Akher was a world-subduing monarch, the very emblem of 
justice, to whose Court people from all sides resorted for protec- 
tion, and to partake of a benevolence so universally diffused He 
extended toleration to all religions and creeds, and would recognize 
no difference between their professors, Ins object being to unite all 
m a common bond of peace The names of the Sultans, nobles, 
ministers, poets, and philosophers who adorned his reign, can be 
ascertained from the Tabak&t-i-Akberl and the Akbernamn , and 
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ip (hr s-unc comprchcnsne works will lie found nn account of Ins 
greatness, Ins indentions. Ins nmel rales of administration, — all 
exhibiting n fertile and readd genius. 

During Ins entire reign of r i2 dears, no ncigliboui nig Prince of 
Hindustan made an incursion into Ins territories, and notwith- 
standing that tlic Afghan kings arc notorious for their malignity 
and turbulence, they d\erc not able to move their feet during Ins 
suprenincd, so that all quarters were subject to his sword, the 
verd signal of dictoir AVhocicr dared to lift his head from the 
lei el of lodaltj and subjection neier escaped with Ins life 

Akber died at Agra outlie 2drd Jninadn-l-awwal A II 1011, 
and the date of Ins death ddas iound to be represented by the let- 
ters composing “the death of Akber Shah ” 


This woik is not common in Indm There is 
one copy at Lahore, in two volumes, which is an 
abridgement, lather than the entire xvoik. The 
copy which the Asiatic Society possesses consti- 
tutes one of the most valuable manuscripts of 
its collection It was transcnbed in a legible 
nasta'Ulc hand under the author’s own superin- 
tendence, and contains revisions and marginal 
additions in his own handwriting. It purports 
to have been sent as a present to his friend, 
Khwajah Sultan Muhammed Isfahan!, in the 
year 1026 Ii , and afterwards to have been le- 
ceived from lnm again, and piesented m 1041 
H to Kazi ’Abdu-l-aziz. The author states that 
this MS has not undei gone the careful levision 
he could wish, and that a complete history of 
the kings of the Deccan is wanting, which he 
hopes to supply some futuie day 

The size and contents of the volume aie shown 
above 


3 d 2 
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ANFAU-L-AKUBA'R. 

This work is of much the same histone cha- 
racter as the last. It is m a more abridged form, 
but is devoted to the eulogies of a patron, and 
their publication appears to have been one of the 
chief objects contemplated m the undertaking 
The author, Muhammed Amin, son of Daulat 
Muhammed-al-Husaim-al-Bahki, Avas in the 
service of NaAVAvab Sipahdar KliSu, avIio leceives 
an enlarged and laudatory notice at the close of 
the Avork. He concluded it in A H. 1036, and 
styled it Aifdu-l-AJchbai , “ The most useful chro- 
nicle,” because the year is represented by the 
letters composing those Avords. He resided 
chiefly at Ahmednagar, on Avlnch account he 
often notices this city , and its buildings, gar- 
dens, and history receive a large shaie of notice 
This history is divided into a Preface, ten 
Books and a Conclusion 

Contents 

Preface — Containing the usual lauds pp 1 — 6 
Book I — The early prophets pp 7 — 100 

II — The early philosophers pp 100 — 104 
III — The early kings of Persia pp 114 — 135 
IV. — The prophet Muhammed . pp. 136 — 138. 
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V — The four first Khahfs and twelve Imams pp ] 3 g 
— 144 

VI — The Ummaiyide Khahfs pp. 144 — 146 
VII — The ’Abbiside Khahfs pp. 146 — 150 
VIII — The dynasties contemporary with, and subsequent 
to,^ the ’Abbiside Khahfs, viz Tihendes, — Samimans, 
Buyides or Dedemites, — Isma’ihans, — Seljukians, — 
Ghonans, — and others, pp 150 — 190 
IX — The sons of Japhet pp 191 — 218 

X — The dynasty of Timur. 

The following are the ruhncs of the tenth Booh 

Accession of Khikin Sa’id Shahrukh, Sultin, to the throne of 
Khorisin — Mirzi ’Alau-d-dau-lah ascends the throne, and the 
death of Mirza ’Abdu-I-latif in the year 857, H — Mirzi 
Mughisu-d-din Alagh Beg Gurgen crosses the nver — March of 
Mirzi Abu-I-Kisim Baber to Kh oris in — Disagreement between 
Mirzi ’Aliu-d-daulah and Mirzi ’Abdu-l-latif — Enmity between 
Mirzi Alagh Beg and Mirzi ’Abdu-l-latif, and the death of the 
king — A bnef account of Mirzi Sultan Muhammed — March of 
Mirzi Balli — Mirzi ’Abdu-l-latif killed, and the accession of Mirzi 
’Abdu-l-lah to the throne of Samarkand — Mirzi ’Abdu-l-lah Shira- 
zi killed — andSultin Sa’id ascends the throne — March of Mirzi 
Biber towards Balkh — Mirzi ’Aliu-d-dnu3ah seized — Mirzi Sultin 
Muhammed — Mirzi Baber proceeds towards Asterabid — Mirzi 
Biber departs for Mashhed — Mirzi Shih Mahmud, and certam 
events of his time — Arrival of Sultin Sa’id at Khorisin — March 
of Mirzi Ibrihim to Mizenderin, and his defeat by Mirzi Jehin 
Shih Turkomin — Visit of Mirzi Jehin Shih to the capital of 
Kliikin Sa’id, and Ins peace with him — Fight of Sultin Sa’id with 
Mirzds Ibrihim, ’Aliu-d-dau-lah and Sanjar — Arrival of A'mir 
Khalil to besiege Herit — March of Sultin Sa’fd towards Turkistin 
— A bnef account of Mirza Jehin Shih Turkomin — March of 
Sultin Sa’id from Asteribid — The Khorusini troops defeated, and 
Sultin Sa’id Gurgin killed — Accession of Sultin Husain Bahi- 
dar Khiln to the throne — Several events related in a concise 
manner — March of Mirzi Yadgir Muhammed with the design 
of conquest, and his defeat bv the royal army — ’The king marches 
against Mirzi Yidgir Muhammed — Accession of Mirzi 5. id- 
gar Muhammed to the throne of Khorisin — The king proceeds 
in the direction of the garden Zaghin, and Mirzi lidgir killed 
— Re-accessicm of the king to the throne of Khorisin — The events 
which occurred after his accession to the throne of Khorisim 
Death of Mirzi Sultin Husam, and the joint succession of Ba- 
di’u-z-zamin Mirzi and Mirzi Muzaffar Husam to the throne of 
Khorisin, and several other events — A summary account of the 
tnbe of Ak-Kumlu who ruled in Azarbiijin, Fars, the two Iriks, 
and Kirmin — A bnef account of the Uzbek kings who ruled w 
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Mawaru-n-nahr and Khorfisan subsequent to 900 A TT — Safvi 
kings — Conquests of Irak, Persia, nml Kirmfin — Fall ofBaghdfid, 
and flight of Sultan Mur.'ul — Conquest of Khiwistfin — The 
territoncs of Khorfisan conquered, and Slialn' Beg Kliau 
killed — A brief account of Amir Yfir Muhnmnied Isfnhfini 
Arrival of Suit In Selim, king of Bum, in Trim — Death 
of the king — Accession of Slifili Tnlimfis, son of Slifih Isnia’il 
— Zabim-d-din Muhnniincd Baber — Accession of Ilumnijiin 
— Capture of the fort of Champ inir — Sultfin Bnhfidnr — 
The events which bcfcl the king after Ins arrival nt Agra 
— Bctrcat of the king towards Iran, and several events which 
occurred nt that time — Hcturn of the king from Inin towards 
Hindustan — March of the king from Cabul m the direction of 
India, with the design of conquest — Death of the king m Bnbi- 
u-l-nwwnl 903 A II — Yccount of certain excellent men — Bio- 
grnpliv of Muhnmnied Akbcr, from the beginning of the first up 
to the fiftv -first near of Ins reign — Yn account of Jchfingir 
Account ot the king and certain events which occurred nt that 
tune — Sultan Klni«ru fights, is defeated, and sci7ed — Bctum 
of Sultfin Pan 07 from the Deccan and arrival of Sultan Khurram 
according to the summons of the king — Bnpturc of engagements, 
and recurrence of the uisuncction of Malik Amber in the Deccan 
— Disaffection of Sultan Khurram —An account of Sultfin Khur- 
ram after Ins arrival in Bengal — Settlement ot the nfihus of the 
Deccan and inarch of the annj to Bengal — Misfortunes which 
occurred after the departure of pnnec Sultfin Pnrvcz — Fight of 
Sultfin Panc7 and Mahfibat Khan with Sultfin Khurram — Sub- 
mission of Malik Amber — Certain transactions related in a suc- 
emt manner — pp 218 — MG 

Conclusion — Account of Sipabdnr Khan — The peace of God 
rest on lnm and mat Ins life be prolonged* pp -MG — 182 

Sizr — Small Quarto, containing 482 pages, and 17 lines in 
each page 

Extracts 

The forty-ninth, fiftieth, and fifty -first years of the reign of 
Akber, were marked by the following events, vi/ 

In the v ear 1012 A II prince Sultfin Selim was imprisoned 
in a hath, on the very day on which Ills Roval Highness, repent- 
ing of Ins actions, presented lumsclf to the king, availing hnnselt 
of the opportunity which the death of Ins grandmother, Mariam 
Martini nflordmg him of offering Ins condolences to his majesty 
— He was however after a space of twelve davs released This 
vear is also maihed by the arrival from the Deccan of the 
news of the death of Sultfin Diuiiul In the } car 1 0 1 3 A H 
the kmg (Akber) was taken ill On Friday tlic 12th of Jamfi- 
dms-s-sfim 1014 A II he died nt Agra, and was interred m 
Sikandrn “It is God alone who will exist for ever” 

This king ncvci sustained a defeat nt nn\ place. Ills nrim was 
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■victorious in every engagement He subjugated nil nations, some 
by means of arms anu some by friendly treaties of peace The 
blessings of good government were extended to every quarter of this 
extensive empire All people of every description and station came 
to his court, and all their enmities having been reconcded by his 
mediation, they were secure from anxiety Be it not concealed 
that this account of his happy reign does not form even one-tenth 
part of the transactions which actually occurred in it or contam the 
praises due to it — The detailed particulars of his reign are recorded 
m the Akberndma and the Tdrikh-i-Nfzdmi — God be praised that 
the distress which the people experienced at the loss of their sove- 
reign Akber, was removed by the accession of his excellent and 
powerful son, JeMnglr May this exalted Dynasty maintain its 
power till the clay of judgment, under the auspices of the prophet 
and his glorious descendants ! 

****** 

A brief account follows of the events which occurred in* the 
year 1035 H viz — 

On the return of Mahabat Khdn from the Deccan, by command 
of the king, His Majesty commenced Ins march on Cdshmlr On 
the way a dispute arose between Mahdbat Khdn and Asaf KMn, 
son of I’tLmddu-d-dftulah, and brother of Nur Jehdn Begam It 
took so senous a turn, that they at last came to action, drawing 
up their troops in battle array. Mahdbat Khdn gamed the vic- 
tory, and Asaf Khdn fled to the fort of Attak Benares, where he 
fortified himself The victorious party besieged him, and after a 
few days succeeded in obtaining possession of his person, when they 
took lum to then master, who threw him into pnson These 
circumstances gamed Mahdbat Khdn such influence at Court, 
that no one without Ins authority could go near the king, and 
even his food and drink was subject to inspection Mahdbat 
Khdn also appointed his own obedient Rdjpdts to remain m con- 
stant attendance day and night on the king, thereby cutting off 
every one from direct communication with His Majesty The 
matter stood upon this footing for about six months, when a 
party of Moghuls being collected through the exertions and 
dexterity of the wise Nur Jakdn Begam, marched against Mahd- 
bat Khdn, put nearly three thousand of his Bdjputs "to death, 
and effected the release of Asaf Khdn. Mahdbat Khdn being 
thus defeated, took to flight Khdn Khdndn was sent by the 
king to pursue and exterminate him, but whde engaged on the 
expedition, Khdn Khdndn died, and Mahdbat Khdn lias m conse- 
quence been suffered still (1 e the close of the year 1036 H ) 
to wander about with a small body of adherents 

Sultdn Khurrnm remains in the Deccan under the same cir- 
cumstances as have been already mentioned We must wait to 
see what may happen to him hereafter, and what game the hero 
(his chessman) will play behind the curtain of futunfy 
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Tins \cnr is nlso marked bj tlic dcnlli of Prince Par\P7 in the 
illy of Burh.inpnr The (late of the dentil of that excellent 
Prince is found ill the following chronogram, composed b} Man- 
hunt Snmndl DihinfUf, viz “The kuig ol kings lias departed from 
this world ” 

In this icnr Nizimiu-l-mulk created a disturbance m the Dec- 
can, which however was put down by the exertions of Khan 
Jelifm A detail of this transaction will be found m the con- 
cluding part of tins work 

At the present time, i c the latter part of the tear 103G 
II the people of this countn, whether rich or poor, high or low, 
are in the enjoyment of all the blessuigs of comfort and content, 
and slumbering secure from all danger, are m return ofiermg up 
their prnxcrsto the Alnnghtj God tor the continued prosperity 
of the king, who is the safeguard of the empire and the shadow 
of God 


The Conclusion 

Tlic concluding part of this book contains an account of Sipali- 
dar Khan, ina\ the peace of God be on linn 1 The object of 
giving an account of linn m tin* work is that his memor} may 
descend to posteriti Be it not concealed that Ins birth place is 
Tabre7, and his ancestors were reckoned among the nobles of that 
countn His name is Mi'rz.i Muhammed Saleh In the >ear 1000 
II he left I ran for Hindustan, m conipam with the late Kliwa- 
inh Beg Mi'rza, son of Mn’sum Beg Salt I, whose excellent quali- 
ties cannot be adequateh described The relations of friendship 
nnd aimtj which subsisted between them were exceedingly strong 

Mi'rzi Muhamnicd Saleh, after Ins arrnnl m India obtauied 
the honor of an interview with Ills Majesty Mansabs suitable 
to Ins dignity, ns well ns the got eminent of the Subtili of Gujrfit, 
were conferred on lnm, time after time While in Gujifit, 
he saw in a dream a white flag so lofty that it penetrated the 
a cry heavens, at one time it went towards Ins right hand, at 
another towards the left, and then, shortly after, it left that posi- 
tion, and came nnd stood opposite to him, and then, on approaching 
him, began to bend down towards him, when he seized hold of it 
w ith Ins hand and agam placed it m an ei ect posture , upon which, 
he w oke from Ins dream Since the time that he had tins auspicious 
dream, he began to prosper day by day, so that he attauied at 
length the dignity of the Governor of Gujrat, but the height of 
the flng presages to lum, according to the interpretation of the 
dream, even a higher dignity than that which he has yet attained 
He was constantly m the habit of relnting this dream to intelli- 
gent persons “ There is a dignity yet greater than thine nnd 
thy dignity at every period is not always the same Wait till the 
dawn of fortune cometb to thee, as these are the meie harbingers 
of that dawn. The dignity which thou hast attained is very low', 
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when compared with that winch Fate yet ordains for thee m its 
full accomplishment ” 

In the year 1003 13 Prince Sultfin Murfid marched towards 
the Deccan by order of the long, where KJiwajah Beg Mlrzfi 
and Mirzd Muhammed Sdlch paid their respects to him Upon 
the death of Prince Sultan Murad m the Deccan, Pnnce D&ni&l, 
as has already been mentioned m its proper place, went to that 
province and captured the fort of Ahmednagar, which was the 
Capital of Nizftmu-l-mulk. The government of that country was 
conferred upon Kliw&jah Beg Mirz& and Mirzi Muhammed 
S&leh These too great men hare resided in this country for a 
long period, during winch they have conferred many kindnesses, 
obligations and comforts upon the people, as will shortly appear 
in the sequel 


This work is probably unique I know of 
only one copy, and that is an autograph of the 
author, transcribed m Mnharram 1037 , only a 
few months after the composition of the original 
This MS. belongs to Naww&b Shamshir Kadr 
of Lakhnau. 

The Anfa’u-l-Akhbar commences thus : — 
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t fj ,1 _j JLjjiuAj v_5Uj|y L^-'JWiAj ( sLj^wu) j£>^ j 

tulilj i. i)jj lJLJI { jis. l jy=^ i^jl 

b uA^ uh*- j eA^ d i*y jy^ Lj^ib y’Vr^ vit ??' ) 

cUjL^ Lu j t 3 f-UX/^ Ij j) X,^xLa«^J j\ ^JLjwfiJlXU \j 

}j*j x U *^ < *»&* i 3^^) ^ < jUJ) ^l^lj t3JvXU) \J^cJie>J J 

LmS'^J 4 ^^ L^Iaw ^ ^cJ^J L S l— ^ ^|x<3 ^ 

OjUt I; OJ^Ip ^j\j^i 

&=-]; I iji tS ^^LXi t_$JU ^ll) J 

L_ ^Ua-H (Vy« Sti^ol ,y t t— £UJ! ^Uy j t JLc 

^jXXsC i tA*S^°^Xo J ciXCr L ^feLu^lj J 

tijjy tijj L- %r 4 ' ^jy- j 

(JV-5^ ‘-^ cj'-V <-2y,iU ScAxI jXS 

sj J>d dy- Js^ y «y *^l (^1 **&£ ^Jy ly _j 


US' 4 '^ 00^1 \^i) i i—fp- u ' y 'i5 j ^^SmjSL} ^5 l> _/^ 

uryL=^. <_&j) j ;1 x^ _j «y s^yj 

L. N 

j t^xu t y^i.) t ^ c.Vo ' ^f^ULwyj 

)j JUjb : ^AjXs^jJ LZ^tJb ^J] 

(i/J (*y^ < (4> J J UiV J sU Jr* r^ J l ^ tt0 

US']; ^ j U2— ;^y I c^- JU 

jyto (_f!y) j «■ — CUJJ yis. _j JU i_cl^ j <jA*u 
cA-'J-i L^--^ isjlyli _y> '^-y 0 

isJjdj dy*~ j J-i y>) ^b 1 by" bj*> } 

^ fMt &£ jy ^llaJLju i_T^tA <—5!^^ SlA«T J ^ L^yy-> 

<^*sCj lU^J ^ )j ^blsw ^jU. _J ■AJiAU-; L^“l 


N 



( AS ) 


tS JLu i stJ^o ^y^. ( J^l ^laJJ Sy> <SjLu,Li!L«j] 

lz~>j y\ J^ji jy s^] 1^ J> (&z\ y* 

}t/o i ^ /ij a£ . j JS^ysbn^) ji-)<Acij djbctX^- aS 

■ "mIj^ i j 4.6Jb L^l tyi< t ^ALmXfc Lui jto.|^o «l)^° 

v^l JLftxL^. i_^>U^l j,UI jd ( 1 ^s-^J\ yy=^ 

b ■say sl ; ) )jy)y *>dy -itSxA^j _jb ^b^r*" jbu J.&) 

du^-laj] J;iy=- ^ y> JUc _j ^Iti Sjj) 

y*- u/J e)^ ^ Jc=P-y» ^~jr ;y ^ ju K^.J %jCj& 

S \j l_> K^r i u ^ ~~* t ^ Lu*J»& Li d, 

<±a^*j C^K=’^' J^be^l <si iX'jjbuu^i jjbc^j LSHy* 


L XJjU 1 " ijlj.i.bo 1 ~J \< yj £yJj\sS I Clj^)^) <b (^(bi- ^jjbo 

jy^jji y 3 J ^jyj Tziys yr >> 

t| ^ Jbu fcbo ^!^ol |^£^^_^uO 
,jbi. u-tt-olj <*^ iijbi». c_&!!j (_ftX=>-! S‘-^*- , i_Ti3 
JUaxIculj Jjjy ^a>.bj AAcb) *jjjJ ; i_yi}b A^sz~'tS 

|_Jj()l ^JLsk-bu ^jb \j J* y~' ^Sj jybxsO ^fc t | l Xc ^iSjV y ij 5b». 

u^^Af* '-yjJ W y]y oA *** > ^ 

Xbe Jyij-y ^3^1 Sibj xj^r’' slf J^-' 

b LZ ^ C ^^' fcJ ^ ^ )y> <Uau ^) 

(Jb“ <*- lu b J~~' 'i^y Ai >. ft.bJ I^jXsJ 

by* v-s^lx/Oj yibs vrjb^a 2^3 •bijs £y lSjj 

t t;^il X*-^ 0 ) *^3 l5y /C 'J* <•- - 

,^b>- *“ 3^^ J ! <y 1 |4 IJ S^° ^LujJt) ^yj)yyi ]^ f\ S.i.w 

yjh ury^° cj-^^l ^ tj* 

vjL^h. L ^1 ^ ! £SX*j 



( ad ) 




, 4» I 



v_sr^ ^5“ 

} j <£^ji* Chiy=^ »— &M . i_f A=J ii** ^til ^c-jL^. 
cXI ^J] jA-i; v^s" SAC J-^r 1 

d^iU U^jJ ^ cA-X t cjjj ^AjTjJLu/ » >JUu. d?j 


• L*% «r» 1 /• *-J f w*C L»C' « il^Ji <Q>.u^ jmtJJ 


*>> 


Ir- 


ur<" 


Xj ^ J-<I ^,il^ j ^olX. iXu- 


v <r ^ ' u c f/ 1 
£aL; i 

^|* j AJ J uAj t * >jua^C 

o'^ cy ^ir 5 * y **“'1 tAUr ^ .j Jls^ J iS < ^JJ& 0 U* i»&j 

sj^ « d!«i*-' e;Vsr &$ L^J^-^J i .A^UI st’ ^ 

L— ^ -c^ j ^rJ^vci- J ijjX: t .Jpbjj 0j_=>. J’ok. ^ yi. Kj tXJjjjjJ^T 

l _ « M^i.' Sjt+Mu l * « « jc3Su*^«- £jJj ^ dJju* !»^h" 

>-' - s J ^ j * -/-> y> ^ 

c ^jii ^ r^L.< (jUiLu tx<Tj^ t*zJj<2 lS'^j^ 

1 ^ o-;-^ y -L' <^;^S l^V * 4r*Vlr* 

t -=-:‘ > ; y^’ *% ,J^! oy *^» >' *b 

*■**];<* e> - r ;' i *l'jjb ^^ L ' Uu uj]A];j) 

1 .i / . 

«' , «J‘^ Jr-U-* 0-j- t.'^i t*S^.,: JlrS^ cWj! 

S'i^u tVibj>: ii£ tcls^ !. J-Lil r*»J <iX f I 1, A-c <£$ 

, ,lkllw 5^-’ 1. dl f j JlX= ! &,lw *s£Sm£ Jj’sC !. J tS lifj c< 

'-' ^ > • y> - y v " > v ^ w> 

<£*jh] <JjL_> &J ^C^- -c j]ji [_cLL.‘) 1^ J ^*3 ^xCjUuji 

I*. i*j* «Uwl; xj.v I-^A. i o Ji {S 'Sriu-L 1 

SlT^a K .'^.w j,i=£! _. A'^J |J=c) j ! -=^ (^/A; S‘ J ir’ 

Ja ; iJ *5 J*i j*=?j (.L : l 



( Af ) 

- — ■ — 

V tr-a£ yV i_fyl JL*- y ^ ^ 

■ ' u 

^ JO LeJ j jXw AO-u; Ij yu j 2ji t ( i l^y>w jt Aibo^ 

UwXJ«o Aar - ') AjLy ^ilxi.i j_jwJJUu ^_*oL~w ^ g U^ ; | ^JLu jSt> AjU-Ioim' j 

isjjl ^yy *y J^- ^ 

eiyou Jyw AjI^ y ^mojjJL-c ^ tJ/io £ yy (o/^y l r-'y =r ^ 
jjiii/c ^ (SiiiJvwj (JXcj j J la ! y> tSjuui A« jjl ^yy j 

LT-Olfc A> ^ ,-Jj-uo £^ey y U^'i'oo (_5^Uoiw. 

StVJtAeJ*U £_}JoV J* Li JjJjjyXJ \j ^1 Ais.Lui l^wUl) 

ijLyy ^ ^ ^Li^r-'! yJ y J JOw-ujAx^.o ^-yJ K t—su^k; 
Aj^ ai ^ j ^y-^Lm a*L? ^ y^y>,j L oj^Lj aS ,3^.' sJ'i' ) c^iL^w |»i3y 
I — w~J yyx ;y yy- Li U 1 _J c^jUj JJoy ^yly Ljo 
^ jLy^La. liUj 4-- ( ' x sLi^l ) Jj L_ryt' u_a*-° JL« yy y } 

U^&£y> ^) A^y ^ cVi c_cy lyjljj ^y jy aajLj izyJjj 

• «>// y 1 J^-A-' Syl J^°Lj ^yo xWLj 





( *f ) 

f ^ cVJ^.jl ; l A^=>. i — y 

£y.' 5s),-4JS fS i£jbj j\j j (_Jy A$ y l zJ^ > l )^ 5 

^xuJU ^yluJ j,UIj jLIJIUj Ju^s^ ^jlklo- dX^Lu l sy cyy 
I • s Ct\sr' ^bo) L> AJ^W 0 j Ajtbsr' 3 ^) tX*J Aa*!^ iA>JjS 

<5yy* \_yjy \j ^ sbob tSjJi *-^'~' Cc *- = *- ^-*-i,lc sti^l 

,jljl tVAsr* A.' A y^.j/o sb^cbJ cXa^sr ' 0 ^UaJLu ^\x> lj j 

jiSjjUu fS cUjjjtoM ^y^y 0 

}j A.-Uy o jyO J^tjy.< ^Jjsdx! W^bAS^yij lir x) ; i))_j t j 
t . otiLlj,\ £jXXsC If'la. (^)lj Jj] AiyiuliJ AJL^-Iau 

t Co i’lysr AS i^~u-] Ajlsr * 0 AoJijy^l i_jbi$ tX-OJUu ^ 

l< l— JL^ ^1^1 ^ iyS u^lb 1^ Asjlb ,jl ^Ulc iLvjb 

j) <fS t ,-iV.^- tjJLa. A-Lrr^l ^y°y A*ay 

XcJjJu$ ^ i-JJL u } ^y-xb ci^eXa^o 

t y-'AL« c^maAIS cr s:^ _J C^l |.b ^Xii^xs Jj^ 

t “^ul j jhu i/o i - x£ L ^ 2 xj jt} 2 ^lec ^ Luij I 

C^y'^Jj U^uuXaO 1^ {SJyy^ l —^ , b sLiu^AJ ^Ualu/ AS 

Oy>)yL> )dj)jiS ) U^"-’ AJ^el^j ^ SjLi tyS yjy jA ; {f 8 ,\U 

<vi!l t_jyAs- AjjtUj a£jj I— & l-£>b b AjLvCj.) X^JysO j 

— — - a . __ 

^<3 1 ^ U l*Xu« ^ &J] j ^jJx dJJ' t ( J Lg 

C^ 5 > e^^ AJ b;^ ; ^ 

cAX*" X . ‘* .*^ L *^aJ^.C ^ sbv^b ^ 

A$ ^AC L ^Ibo j tvi. AlyJ Aj^-^Lo 

sK tXX^- xli^u _J JrS bjA^A< 1 J AxJj xlU. jy L _ s J- fc 1 3 stiiib 

y^yOj ^5 (__aic ^ Ale %£,jS>j> Xjy^ls^ 

ls J l j£ }j J LL>jj^ l_^)bc' t)u^ U_Cj,y oby 
^=>. d*T AXyJ AJ^Jly-e ^yb ojyr' O^bf !^j j^jab ^ 



( M ) 

liso) <_,Uu4 j 5 

^ t i/ Ifcj )j ^ c’r-H^' 1 a^> cjj/i*"! .j *<})_} ^ U^i^a 


li/ 


rUu 4 J 


i \J K “ b ^- S ^ w y L^ijyijyJ i_Jyy&J UUjtiJ^o 

^yyy. jy^ j{j& j£ ^J\j,jiJ jy^h L gife^ l—X),^) AjUjuUu ^ 
U--oU>. £>L*Xui J 2 L£-*au dJwu. (jbj^ jLo J 

13 xaji <_J J (_r^ ^ c^j, j& <jj 

AjUjiAau j ^Xmka^.j ^Xju &Xwj£ j £yj C^uu] Hj/ C^au-I&j ci^" ^ 

^|J _J StV^ 1“^- l_Tj-^- ^1 jy* J** ) %/ / 

{^S'J^^-tdy > f^fir aKj ^ ^ J ajjLu; t g-ttO^J AAjsAau 

<j\ jij jti j axi)^ fy^y* tii/ ^ |^3^“ v ' 0 

L - s ^/ <*Sy^ j >i/ jiji^ l - 5 ^ / lSJi>/ t-Siiji 

JjoUu) •&/L/jx» j-^ L /-ujjmj jLa~». J\ j axi-i 

<-*>?• J &/ *&\> ^ '•Sjr* ) 

zj/iiyo tLuu As^a jUo ^ <_Z — =»-}£-Jo) jy* J\ XJxii 

^XiJI^j) Alf)^/«lj L gjmUx iOxLi. JyyuXyO y [ ** - Jt-Lbw 

<«jJU/o (^^ajyjj ^e>yaLo y^Uilo- £^J) ^ ^>1 ^ y! 

cr^'ust^^- dV 1 ^ ^ a/i f* J ^ j 

^jlciftl XcSju^J djl$JJ j t g> » C I jL£ ^jJliJ} U-Jsla^l 

aj t ^*j ^Le ^«UXf) ^ a^a^l X^)(Aj ^jlxno ^jaoUu ^ k__as J ^ 
cl^o^a. J djy*J Xdi. ^g-ol; ^JJ xli^b 

^jlft.,3 (SJUxj^U ^1 j]y tyOjS C^^) 

J«^wlt3 AjCsaw t 15*3 ^ j tXJ*3^4>-> ^!mXu*^j <Xj 

yj) ujlUJ t_CU f ei) ''y*. SJj^lt}/ aj^AU 

u-s^aj WM y] j aV ^ Jyijy^ ty/y ^ j ^ 

xttjij aj^T v-Jfj a^Au; % &y c j i 

l=-^laj ^yst.jyc jl^LSljJ a*s^ (jUaJLA a^jla^. t c ^ ^y^j 3 



( ) 

Li2j| 

yj 'li t yOj^'ii ajU*xo- j yiuiii. ^ £j;l aj-u, y 

'i> _j y<y» ^-’ L i_j^ u--J y AjJIc c^^a-C CA~*^>-)y 

CA*** ]ti& ^ j ^ - * s - J jj \lh^~ ( B J^ ,U cil? 1 ^ 

t »jj ^J|\ U t g.'j.X'Sl l^ls~C>JjC VijL^ lj 

■ y «ax< ^jMj^x> tAo. &lAx«Vj ^jjJ| ^y*^*u \j A$ yy'-WI 

1 -*^ 1 ^, r \ 0 ^ 0 L tSX*MJ t— AS t g- A-*J <AJ^-i-> XlA*v 

djy° v<JojKiJ 6 (Jjk) ,JLs^ J i^-’ i_c\y»»5 ^~Jo *tA-«) i^xcAsr’ 

JS^ilijA aJI*u iAJo^. ,-)y». j»C) jyXS\yi |_f)^ J L ^jUaLu yv)y> 

f^s^iS X^iAAj i^-Asr’ yy j tAJ4ii ^k, ^UaLu \JZ^oJi*>j& yy> 
a£ A r |jilj AJLaJj^ \\ jjl ^ ^la. ^yAjJ) tVXo^) tijJ A'IxAj ^£t»yly 

I ijb j£ld j « sT I SjJS I — C) L ‘ylcy [J^UKXxsOyO 

XJjjLy layi^ h SjJJu |»ii^= skok ^ j'xj tSsj jilj 

y icAAyj A/la^lj J,5| *Uo |»Aa;>y j Ur^l 

j> ^yJaku ^£mJ jyt y ^ ~ — 'nvA_* * uA*A/ 
y^° J\ y>-^l y’'- 1 y X<X«T d)j3 (— Aj XtXi liA^- 

jy , iso yJUo y-J AiS J jJ~< jXi J A$ Jiij) 

■ -Ul— I ^y«ljJ| ^ ^j^Xrc t clow JJ tA-vt- j I^aw 


liiJvj]jM Oi3j^° |* > r* J ^UaUu AXw! sUL. A.> 

^ I < o^> XiA^l^J ^)La=^l i tA^Ofi.' L **^ JHj ) 

^c-ydJI Ai ys. 

«iA^_j <-^°l ^UiLu u_^u<iAj j! ywd. ^ ^ c &Lv i_;Lu*<! j jfic j j^- _j 
|*j«i yj ^jUaLu j (A-ulii y-cjyji ^IcU^ ScAi. ALii^ilyo 

^ j; ^ Jii J-y> 

aS ^yyo a'Hu ^ Jy xtUyi JK«, y 

^ jyy w-a? sli.i'j l^jU.' jy ^Ty 



( vq ) 

^ ^T ^ i. JUd ^ 

jjuzS, , o/i , J J ' , J J 

{ ^' y t , . T| /, ^,*,.1 ^ <Vt=v fc 

„ . , , S y^ ,W.V> vS-' ‘V- 1 ^ ‘V' y> 

.^.y J , 5 ' . „ _^> j c 

* *y ^ </>**■ ^ ^ ^ 

._, M vU, & i-sJW^ 
'*'*'«* ^ J 

,, .o^VB- /** ^ ^-'i^'’ 

1 ! ^ } ■ y _„ ,)j, ,./■“? U“J*f J' ->v 

l^aUi I_r^ y) f'f* J , , j : 

, . , iC Vi j& ,1 ^ jV" uSV^ 5 

03 ,&**** >6**)V*>Jj 0 r> \ - 

AL-iVd cjd^ ^ 

^ '»*> ^ * * ’ .W, i^ 

f k ' . ^ 

^ Jyjr ■> ^ S* ^ 

^ ar^c ** ** <J-*“ 

^uv, ew, ^ <^j ] * _-. 

- - . 5U Jjj .iV ^ ^ 

%*>*> -*>?y ■CZJT' ' ' f. .W.JH . c,; J 

^ b Cl'cr'S ^ ^ * 

^ ^ r ,u, ^ — -> ^ 

Ojo J v^-'- eJ - ^ ^ _ -. - .11 

, ^cT rO C ^^*" y) ^ ^ 


11 



( VA ) 

yj\sj j <JJ l_VxX <^L«A/Ls^ oi^ la±>*jJ ^ ; ^; ! 

^y j±*\ J <-f]/°' J;' L ~~ > ) z 1 ' 6 

0.^1 5>iib />^ } CU*X=»- \j ‘— fyy> j S^liX-'U t\>^y id-<T 

^ -y -y , 

0 ,U-< l^UyC l_ -^mJO l_^u/lxe ^ tSsls^ j 

£jJi J~ r ^ a AjUt»^ J-®->r-< S^~''~ ‘i-'-k J Lojj> 

&} jam Ajl^M 't& J< ^ y joJ J ^ ^-e^j ^ j* I t ( ^ 

A*x=>- ijlL! Jiu: J'ly 0 (_/=" (jd' l' jSy vi»y^ 

,ji^ ^5 j 1 aXs£*sl: ^ ^ 

cu-z^° ^vtiLuj aS ij^- ( yy^y o^i> y^y 

£y aL»U ^U-luI^US ,_o!^c| i — vLu^.j. sd-cl iAx,_' s'-i ^j.UJ 

>'V dr'"' 1 l/^; J ^ c7^ (“V 0 t,ys 'jj) ' — 

^CiuJ ^ bcX*x> r*jjJ ^UIaw^lVA^ i **— »Q^ ^ tX^c I t5^-^ XJL5^ 

1_ } &Xuk * uJJ t ^jlxUwjjjju; t ^ 

xS ) i 5^5 XS l ^^j£jl\Xaai ^ 

{. ^^cvlAj ^X-O^j A^r 5 ! ^ ^ rfSjl^r l^j ^ cU^ 

^y;' (*;^> * — '^r^' '-^d-V 

Sii, J^Lr’ l -^- J ’ ^ri^ 0 ji^*^ j'xtl iXul-o ^X«J aS sli^b 

jX=*.£ j iXxl^J i^jyuso , iyj^> yy^y aS ajI^. ^lU-o jo^. 

j_fl^«1 ^ (\>^y> jyasy cj, 1 ^ ^5* ‘*“^7^ j\x*vj y*^ ) 

i— s^x^J) ^HaujJwuo l;^ ; l j*Jo j {^yy jlf\~' (jUiLu 

<Al-^-l<ij-J i_Sj\XMy!t) LjI ymj _U^)lj I^Sj jj! j t JO^j-sJ fjjy SJOoLu) 
f% ^j f) 1 ^ 0 j^-’S ji) tuJL^U ^,1^ i iy^y i < - jl ^- 

u^rLJI dy=^ ^Jdi^rA^u ^y^J 1 ^xi, J 

J^-o «-»^;l } ^ ^d^> j Ulfi ji)& j ^^>.3 

tuiaf aI^ cX,b jjyy u_CU J^x>j jUul 
y°^ (^rdl aIiujUh {_Sjhy j y~' LSd-fXjJj 





( ) 



3 J 
.ib 


pxk: x_cS^ I^rxc ArJ< r ;c' ^ c y$- j 

J-vVuj uJoks^O ,_'bo tiJ^' jJL*^ ^jUiLu/^j L-i.)^ 

^alc ^ ^ ,1 ^ ^ *21: $1 y ^>ji£ ^ JJJL< $U^1 

^ o 1 :/^ J'^ ^ ^1 Jbr* ^ 

»_Vjuwui JJ^J AjlwJO *1 • ***w « Oov <^XfcO t-N «ljcxuj *!■■ ,7T. - ~ - ^ * « 

** y KS^J j >J > ^ y y - > 

L- 

iXiwJy ^jI»i lV-Va*/ l^.' jl i ^1 «^Jjjjj (Jjj^ 

j ^ ^ t-^ ^ ( A v< ^ i C « i\Xt lVAJ^ | lij^.’ ^-Vi. ^ Vj 

Jj) ^ t ^ X> uL ^ L ~'^ '*^1 ^ iS-' l< c^jy ScX^ ^^y 

^UUv. JjJju^j>j| i 5 1^1 * cXXJJj %)j 

2 t\x& ^y~t? i ** — Six<i 

•v " L 

^»L' ^ yJ >X-uaJ ^Lvy^ ^ cXj ^jl jjt^. 

jJJLcj K jtA*^ &XSj l, ^ t V^ i \j ^|l , ]Vj \j<J 

uK'Sj^ ^ 


a.<X) >i> 

- r w > > y 




^ *t> ,cj i 

y 


f'H'r U° HV 


tXxjIt) <uJL> j; J^' ! J £ J^~> J^' SO'-tJ 

tXo^^-ft-Vis ^ ^ ){Xa+i J J ^JL&Jt l L *^^*, 1 l£j 1 ^ c _ auVj -v 

us^a; d’ v_^;^ ^ tV* ul/' 3 *V>’ _/~J 

xLijjL' \Jl^Sy J I J SuSXtMj i_jl^>bX.' t^-*jb iSm ij}jj 

* V O 5 ^ L _/V < ^'j U^-y 1 


* 

<lX-o U-j) 

^lybsH^! ^ijd C^v«h^Ju< ) 

»o 

VjbLul Li. <si iX^Ji L ^ c_^^\ ^T 

•ir^lu^LJ 'b^=>-^l U^r“ ii-'L u-~u< ,i (_'ri^ I , ,j’i=I~ <o 



( VD ) 


} \J^~ ' — SMJ yi | jj* 3 y hf* 3 J'^lil 

^,Uo> 8^X M ^Jkitil^jl J^Y 1 ) < ^ J '^j^' /C bicVAJ 

^ ^ J*3 ) < 3^i3y^ ^ b *Xj 

,/ <t5 V J}bJ J )J> }yi I .J&y Jd ejbl; 

iij-> StXi x^ols^ 5 IsrMiJ ^bd^: £=J, j^i 

ii)-> j)) jV?" 3 y V?'./^ , ‘"* ui ' = ‘^ [_)Aso cUauj ^I» 

Jii iij-> ^Jj^jI &AAj lyiLu ^.G^b ^Jbu 

L^d J> kb^ %jL i Xduu 

SdJUwj J 4 -^ ^£>) 1 Qj ^L^IL* j } ) 

^,1=^ tlxvjy jy*jj] ^iUx. 

J^^y 3 iLi^ljL^t t ^jLIauL’ ^Jac 1 

jd u u y J 0 ^^hs* fi ] ^ ^-^Lrr^ 

i^jtj<3 3 tii \^i»^bsC (^j^b: |^^o^I^uaJ 4j d-~»b i_jb j 

f bl ^o e^b cjbj t ^Lu ,ibb«J!> ijf* Ji3 tiv 2 ^ ^A^sb. J lw 
f*^b £>;bb ^Uc xU lJju ^y^> 

I jbr-'^i_jj jU^'^1 J'J^ cjbl^Ai Jjlr^ LS-^bjJ ur^l 

Jit^v (*b ^rd^l J }; ^r*; Jjl -=- «^-*5 ^ I 

L. 

«iti5^°l jbb _j t <;*“ jb-> ) ‘3^\3y e j J ^JUjIi> x^l^fcUuj 

J Lu^yc *U ^Lz, ^ijbL)_j tXu. £»l_j J5bJ J \)J> x/b JLu j^Aa* 
<Jbu J^\ f&dji* i-=^b tub ^ < 5 i^ J^i^jij JT 11 ^ 

»b Ljb^j ^bi 



OJ 


tS sL. Sti'j.fijL* jmj ^Luj I } y° Jbv ( jtJ'i ) 'H^r 

>b Ay ^ ^ <-!=•*•“ she Jbu i_T)Wry^ 

!j-=>~ b 1^ t_r[; j Jt~ jy* l ^ e _j 

_, l_^^o £-; jUL- ; uU-^U i_j _^1 ^ 

^bJ^j ;!r" ^ t— J^" x^e j'-*! 

i_T^ l __g='^ bjlkU j[ j^b sj^-fc <si i_£UJ) 'b-^x* jlaJb^-bx xbu 

i , i j,wo L ^jMaXi jjX'i jlS-<I <_cj£x~h b Ay eSjj 

yy. r“° ^yjo^JJiV^I J-b. i^jbl jjj^iSso jbc C^.uo ^IJb; 

Jbu *bc CU-^w-’ < T*i;l _j C^u.' £>^ilu_j ai j^l 

S/‘->- 1 ^ >5 t As® 

ys>.)j^Aj Am- ^cyyo^A *-' JUjI^ s^fcU^jJ sbo yy 

_) ,Ji ^br^l jJLu 

*=^L« J!b>- uubl^ ^bs. £i^-’ L* C^*_j j jyt> yy sbc 

;ob v^vj^= J 1^ |^JLu ijlkLu 

ks^£u$.j ^xoo>_| v j^tu jyj j^A ^ l> ajlxxJ j 

c 

Siij^-kbi, 1—J^jjA ]j *jb=>- l _5^ J »biy L_5b^uobo <S-=«.)^ AAAy°y 

jjacl ,jbs>. 1^ i_5|^=^ Jbu ^jtVeJb J tVjJLs^Uu (^a->^o 

b^l bjj _jk>-^ K j\ ^JS yuj ^yu^A, \^yC (, ^<yy° 

(1^.1^ Jyfj^ br>l J, ^3^1 ^1 » a-^ ; ajobu^-j 

LS^b&_} ^l^fcjbu tXijyCy > ^O^yc Jyj k } 

V— t— J\ i\*J £y> ^ 

u^lybLi JUu ^ju~ At^jd dy n<xtu jjJL* l 

u^jbr’ £y il)j jy i_T^' b b|^ lyol j,jb L^^-sr’ <b |4 jJU 

*■%)) ^ ^ 1^ c ^ &sjj ^li|<U) 

\ — }j*ax« U xl>;^ e5*UbtUj \ }j*ax> £y 



( vr ) 




€ 


*ji 










-0-“'° ^j- 


Jd=L, 1^ ( ^A J AS^k* 4« ; j\jk JyijJl *U - ,IL 
^r> £ j4^ *$ I _jy^ ^ I* !_V ^ Jj^o ^=w 

c^’-j j.U^Ll yc-J^sr^ (_rK^) l_£u^<: ja<T "K ilf,jj 


V* o-U.t ^ i^r^' 1 Lr*;^ ]>j* fW ^~ J ‘2 j*i 

— > —*» * - u 

,jbi. C_£jo sli^br’^liiUS _j ^L< J 

j\*~ 3 J^ 0 fV /J ^ i j3) ^ C-J^£ 

ijZ £i jSj isjtfj Cy <*-ub ulk=^ JfJJ] lSL* s£ LJ y^J 

£yj lli3L ii!jSsC <LL(*XmS J . £jj] jjUjti, yjZ, 

J^“ J Vd-*b cj'jj (^a*- 

l ~ — -xx ^ i$ 

3 L ^ JW * J ^ xbu 

^ J ( ~**- 1 S 1 -**'- ^ 

id^r^ y *- 1 obbl J3^.4±£> [\*3 j£ y-g&jjZ j ^yjy^JJ* 

i ^vjjjbL ^U. y/cci^ is .! j Ju } ja Jjl.vo 

j jk lxm>j^ j iJ^2j •yyi &$ j_/o 

eS iAj^ uUk) ^U.jb Jar* yj^O ^1 ^u ; 

J.UJ J tXW- iAii. yfVL’ ij ljlSL»! L> *J J.jji yjJjU 

yf ] ^yy J u ^ ** «=f4.y 

l_-j^L> s'J^jb y^Jjy 3 '^ y 3 iiibuJ 

XvJjJ *lS j£ jjj * sbo Smi j cS^A-J ^XmS 

yu*j» ^bT iJl ij^o id-^y^ K J’-^lj Ji’^-l 

^ IxlUb jjla- ^S j ^ Ud-fl- U_ 


-ISJI ! 


\ikc I, 



( vr ) 

Oj-' iS ,jU>- jS^J '-' Aj U-« 

l*JJb|^«] ^jlkLu AjU^ _J lib L^->"ii ^UJ c-«_j!<-^ ^ i_i^ft. , l=r < ’ 
i-V> ^J~y < * i *jXx,c \j j a^a j 'a ^ aJjuv*.' A$ cX-'cVAaIIs iUX'^ 1 If 
|(JJtl t .>l ijlluLu ^ avtlsr’lj Lcti-< jjl LZ^JjL j 

A.<jjL-c^ J A^iaa^i A^-lt-' &S!j AJtxj^j i .„'l=r 

,s ui -' e ]j J iiS^J <-Jo^ .Uw;ajl &a.lj L« ^[y 1 ^jUj-Li 

\ ,JL< ^1 cltjL* tX>^ K ^x£,),j] ^lirJLv <S\})^ j£ 

^ y \ ^ AXfc ^wwill ) ^ ^-^ (k -’ K ^) ^ji) ,1 Jx.’ 

v_r^ \^s Sl jJ‘ ^ zfy c j c> ) y -^ J j H;£ u'^ ^^=' < 

L ^UaLu J (.a^-a^Lw (_/’'{£, It _j! l I 

cUst'* ^a Kj^=j 0 -Laaj ,jlJ ^La ^yy a a^I 

<Xi^j-> itXZj i — 3 »*au~< K ulrr^' . \ +£?' \Zy}j iLX^'o 
A^v^Lo jbo. V — -o'er’ a^a^ a^U Jvx^ slv^ i__£a=-' K 

^ j ^— ^-' a vC w ^ i c.*a ^ a*x 

j^aJI u baav j*.C=^l l ^ ii^ A A$ t ^ IjUtJ.- jlxvu J 

xa_j-a i_Xx=^ ijjaxh. Aj ajjy aJL^. ^J -sa a.* a^=r^ 

L*— Aw>- |^y.' 1^ ^ a.; ^y 1 J y * Aa.*t>S ^ y-*y ^ c 

jyXuJlj v> ^'j Aj^lj jJbUs ^a 8a*u ^jljy Irr-'I^I J a^a t . ^ Jlto 

xa^c. ^jjXLua j c^ab UC— tuii X<i;S 1_ i-v^ ^J.'IL'A. ^jjl jsCb 
to~a3j& ia^T^a ^:V 

u^- (J'JUjo cjCl^ c;^7^ ^ »j^x^ 

aUU^o a^ay !aJ« ^ ur^l^l fS ^UaL,^ 

* av^- (Jaib xa^*a A^^-s' 0 ^ 



( VI ) 

«2j-' j 1 ^ ^ 

^ jj C_ ^Jil-e ^icJjXuj ^jlVtlw 4j dJLiljjJ L **^ v t-> I ... i 

^ ' t j 3 £?y c ) <^3 jij (4^]/! jUiL 

I , C l^JUtO | ^jtj_bbu ^Uobu J cXJliXu^) J^l 

_jb |j 1—1=-^ C~J^j _J V __ S - C ^J ^UojSJti 

jUJ ^ILujjjJi cu£U< ^ycbj : <±±£y* a^.^,1 ^|j| Ij 

ci-4o L ^b<2 » ci-AsZ 5 jjliiLu/ j <A>ib cjJLilo ^UaLao 

X^s) t— Xbo j Jti-' <— J C ^ J /y-'- J ^ < V— &a>-y) c5jU 

(ir £cJ- f l r J^> j,b| j ^jdjXu. i j^ajj t j 

^ cJo^jl u__S!J^i»J juJilb xbi^b cXb^ 0 

L^ib CL— XS, i^S uJj^ A/C jStXJu Jj-&y S^jSjO 



]j (SjLsb (_^_ — t <J<^£ ^UaLo J cX-c| jjb LuJ&jjbj 

JlXUu^) ^K-'l u UJL-j us^ J 5/1 

j^-ejA b ^X f £ t ^ I fJ ;Q ^ ^bul^tJ «Jj-' <uK< j,bJ (j^vJ^ar’ 

dj-> ^-b>- (Jjbj^.J <53 t'j-a. ^ Jj <5-' _J ^_Sw< l_£i^. 

Tjbe <JUu i-icVc U jtXvcb,' ^X£.j^j) ^jUabu U»»^£y) j c h j oi<^J 

j^a> x^b=-‘ e c~^l jjl_j ijS iijy /S ]j iSjbo^Laa- 

jjXSy^. r xsr tuJ ltiX>l*iM ^bx) JVsLlujI <5j^£ (jbb- <Zas' <5 

)j \J^~ £ - S - t - =r ^ £-*<i J U^bLa. 

(jUaLu j^cbs^ 0 ^) i<j!ci yy=*y j^d 

(_flj^! tA-'lLi <5-^ ji l—X^-' X<3^ sbji ^j^’l 

<5jlx) J' J j A*|^->l L 1 <5 jJj 

o-Zi'^ <sJjb c-^-bi x.ij-0 itiiils^ <u ir < ’ ** i/C |,* J 

j\JJjZt£]£ <— ^7- (*J J y’Z X Z* 1 ; Ao "y’ ^ <U ^ 

-Vj'^ ^ >' (*lr^b(^ 1 = uJ ^fb ^■l' S ^ 1 

^bj) 4 £La=>. ^ib^'O iSijJ Ij t ^ ) 


L 



( V' } 


ij^xbLj j \jA j tl) l i!tiJ r <;l' jT 

tiA=^ «sy s_s^y> ) & \^*y t> bji \^s J 

|,Uj u^kj ^ ^UaLu b «jy LSj)y, ) J^-> ^ dyi^ 3 

^jlav^Jui J, lie J yjU^. jXAu.fi j tiXw ) <_?$ bu XiiJjLu^jj 

( ^1^ jjla^ »— U J tVi I «-| - y/- = *~ CH<J}iS Aj tJjJ t£ 

^Jj-c iX iff* ^jUaLv iJj-a*. 3 «^ J > X ' J 

a ikLu ^ jjJaJjj aJKjjj ^,j l_— ^ br* } il ^jj3 1 ’l/ 3 ^ 

^Ixsr^l LS^o^J jd tS j^X*. J^2=r' \j y 

^l^SJLa. j ^J> Jbb oy^ 3 ^ (ir' a=A ' <> v^tA'y >->"1 

l^~u£A J^LiiA i£j*3 JjXC i_fb jd J (J-^ 

JHiJ^I vralcJii^j (__/J^ 3 '■— ■ l^bo^baa*. j ii^i5 

*V u5 W ^ bM i ^ e/ U 1 ^ c^ ] J j] ^yi;* 5 

u_^jl= J s<jJo j^y^° cu^b tj^- ,_Ju eXc^o I* ^lax j 
^^eb ^jl jJdJ \j (_S^b.) yjbi. ^^AC ^=y° ^J^lLi j Li~jbL£ AjUj 

fjv** vj^i^ ‘k*-/ i— *-j d - = ‘- ■vrt/ 5 

uJ^al/o 1^, ^ e^b^aj j&\ &3 jj 3 

cX& v_*lsba'' 0 ^iJb]jj\ ^jUaLuuj ^*b-> t£j*i j ijJa^k. ^ i ~ ^jj.A 


dii!^ i — i \^)yo )jJdi)jS {Y° ^jiJ\ <Xa=t'° ^jUaLuj 

L2^a>-Uu %\fjAuJ i_rb^,J 3 < -'' X1 ^ j* K-bo 

(1/ «^=>-^l tS dA~2$ J<^° y;UaLw ^ _) j^I^l ^ 

|Jac b iS d^-J^ 3 

J 0 ^- ly j ury °' ) J-1& u~* ‘ iJ ^-' J 

tXt*zd° ^Ualw ^ iA&i tV4»|^~i. l^~«^1Uj 


iXa>-Uu 1 j l^x) j JjjjSdso j_pl ^«) 

ujb ty+i y^jdjeui ^jXj J^j] 

v^ ^ d^J^ LjUAj ; v^Kb ^Jjj 



( 'll ) 



atkJf 





# u ♦ 

u*-^r‘**'* d 

♦ 


<-J C ^ j d* 2 y * (Jti^ (jlkLu 

^dO t£ }j , t^jXjO ^jU/O j {J^XCj ] «U AM fjJjMjSSJ XdJd^ 

XdXilji^ ji\*J ^jlyo j dJ^iis jyOS? djJ ji-jJ-ui "jdo|y». 

U^dsT* dy=>- ^Xd^^o ^dJOCu, Ij 1^ a^r' 0 jli 
^Uai*u i£ £jS d-s-S^sLi ,. JlVC j y^Ss- J d 1 J^~ ( UrMtsOjMij 

tiysr’ iS dob do) tdytjS C-jUc y^J^) !; ,—yJi^ty 

\J> && t JiiM JiXxijai dJoUo ^yUJLfJ^Cd (—T^ dy»- 

«-_£•*> (*d^ Ci/^^ ^ XddL yyxSo Aa. IfcdJo 

^ U - V 1 L *“ j l\Xj\yCjSLXj< (^jliULJI 

LJy^J Xd«i «__fijlj jdjXjj dold^ (SjiJi-Lu ^jJa^d Ij^ddXw 

d^° ^ d, ; l;d I; 



d^T'd (Js^ 0 ^do I Usri £ JdW das'® ^jUoLu _J djjd Jdlr 
l _rd r =^-’^l dy ly i^y^dJ! ds^ 1U ^ djis^o^jjylo-j 


t ^-”‘ t ^ Q /_ ^ AM I &S &j£±s° ^yOJ sd-i j\y» usv'ydy l_Ty*" ur’ ^ 
y^yL) ,yL Jlsr* Sdbol ^ d/y *J>^b _j 

W^Jllfc 1^ 1 <*|y>l dJ-^- ^(djXw ^d^d (^bo) I/ 3 ^ 

lyj J ^Jviu&^o jsdyo Jlftil ^y-y ; ujb*. fi 5 *]/' ; l-S^U 

^1 d*J ^ ,-llfcji ^lA. O^jd dJdU*^ J* ci-C fc-XUj ji}j£m> 

yjUiLu djJJJ j dJdi yj) ^JJ 3 ) d^S ^ 0 j'-t ^di iLW^ 

&LmjXj &2*. jd sy> _j ^3 aXjJ dy^ cy^ 1 d*s^ 

jib Li^wdJ _J (Jolsr 1 J L^A-1 do! ^5- i_J ( -^l j l— 5]/^ ^ 

&!jA jl AJjJ (i*aj b d^'jT si^'do )j AXjo d^»! 



( MA ) 

^ r*- ) er^l’ < rO‘ U£ ' 

«-X) ^ ^1*^1 jjy c^*"l (jj'jl )jY mX> eA**^ i_Tti-»-6> J 

KtJs &S£jJ A) ^J^- 44 *^ .; Ai ^ d -~>^ 4 ' _j t - VvI yJ Jii t_3^_j ) 

tVxLilj (jlftj! 1 41^° >iy^- o^ 5 

* ^Xx*r».) j^jJLc <dJ) (d^l l_sj^-XC aS 

t 

AW Loj] 


AX-i5” t^^Lj 


<■ o^ ji ajul> j i j 1 *^. jjiJj a£ *^&U jJUu 

AxcUl A$ c Uftf aS JjjAj AsJyj Jy AXji 

Atu^l L < Xvj S*£ L/^J 1 ' 4 ^/«i *“" ’■"**' Axel^ '■— ^l 

«i^ ^ jtU. Ac<Ac,b Ji ^ jyi£ L _^0J ^1 ^/l CU^XJ 
j,UJ j (Jj^S ^i^iiS^ x^l^l (•A- 5 '* fji \j J^l i, c* lA^a j 
i}j~> U-X^X AS I I ^ti Xii^ V— ^) ^yCuJ 

2jS ^gJjJ^l XJ-A^ S^S'j L_i]Ps) ) ^UUjIcJi-j^jJ 

^ *!; L * X^J ^ ( S ^Xj 2 &X3j$ dXXkU ^j-XJ A* 

^£=r ) J Jj JjAau I — /ift> xl^j jsjU# | Jx*x la I^JU^O iJ’jd J 
v> _ s ^ ! *jl J J& d— 444 * < XiUwj ^xlae d- 4444 -^ uTtX-'_j)iJ^- 
<S lsj> ,^*xj ( jV IJ"/ ^ <X/i J Aa.1; _J 1x5 

^Ifl/lyl j JJJLjlx) As-'Uj*cd ijJ 1 ^ 

A*k {jj\xmx.< d^~Xrr*-' AXjlb jJUu jJ_j^I 

x IftXX^- _J <x«l ^)ji L-J^l ^iala. jj ^JowJwj! j OotXXiU) t_C| 

_ v ** 

Ai«l;l (_^iliJ Ij )^ (J-^/ii^-) Ao.!^ j j\-' l^'l 4 ^! 

jd UT;; ^ ) A^>); j <\}£yOjS rf) 

<SJ^a)u£> ^ jl A-£jL5^ j l^x c\Aa ^ tX-cT^^ 

* L-^.V (LU^Ij! t-’ )* ,^-W>* Jlc 

> Vk > | 



( IV ) 

j\Ac I sJljb Ojlar ^J ]j ]jC 

tlsseljS J X J-iJU fltSj cXj^LJj ^Ui/flU {jCJ j=b 

j\jfc jOsj 4jUJLu j j £>j] sSm \ mm , il/e ^iuJ h Iju^l. ,ji 

J i&i ^y 3 y^ 3 iijT ^yiP y y , J\ ILu U 

H“° jUULu^ j) i "i^b j JjXoT jd 

tUjLi^ cVx,^i t j XcX^lto jf jjj £j t c ^£jj 

^•5; "r^uy^ Hr’ cHH-H **"^1 j**. ; 

-&ix<\j5 y ScXswi^j gtj j iXstiscTjy tS^.“‘" < j l y o f lj 

siXjjlL^j !; j ojoj/ 

■z 

&L« Lijl 


Sj<u 5 <tUi 33 J 


^ <L<b £jjU <d'l Jj^j ,gyz Jjkvi Jjsz* iXa. H> 

I O ^l-kx lj yjlUu/ l-^jJjJau cX-r 1 clcVjjl 

Vi)y>5 J Xi2^ jn'j ^ 'j SjusO cjU 5 Ij j ll+xjji JyL tX,,C 

<L$ i. **- ~ml ^uXi^* 0 ^jUaJLu t, ;Ur. I ^ ^j^Jo gtXcX ^ i—AZ£ 

*3jI*c>. iiyC cjJ/O ^2“ I L <— t ^r' 0 • , ^- < 

^ x? HLr^ j ^ <-0 HH .? H 3 *" «— H>' 


cXJJ j£xsC jJJ jS&sC ^jUoLuu^^C j£ dS & X u£ j^Lc Jy^iXKyC 

Z> ] y ji> e)H ; H-' *** jl' d u' £?yjjy^y Wlc 

j J i H 6 ^ (JjJ f^y tX ^ J XtXi 

j _• 3 ji 3^ Ij^^sr ' 5 jy j 

» jjUaJ _j ‘H H' ly y (J^> j i^^Ie-LoI y 

•i_5' t -^-fc j j t Jj-' «2j^- t, 8 ^ j j&c- g-ij^ 3 j 

jy _* v^*! ^ULi^o uH ’* 5 *5;^ 



( 11 ) 

£^3 L -^ 

U^U.1 j^jJl J^o ^VliL, ; ) ^ c U I; y l^'l ^^3 

U_Cj lJuo 1; iDj f He d t ^’1 U^k5 £=■» );jl U C^-]^- 

fi ^Aflfe I; Jj J C -T J ^';T ^ ^ *^ l 'J ife- 

•XJol^=>- ^jj 9 \j (^-*11) ^ «j4 t3s£j*u J%*\ } i^V* 

%&>J l' jt < — l ^?“ .5 y'Vj^y 

hj) ^ <UjUx) jl eytiX-/ _j e>K*a»-^,j dtj j «i*-^ 

Ob&ji^jJt) »X<I y 'vX?K ^J\ cVJjlii^ ^ t x*l 

^liJl ^x-e ^IkL. UT*-' e);!^ ^Iki' ^1 .X*.' 

i_clfe ^!> jIL^jlXxa j j ^ \]yL. X>c>j<3 e— j 

^v,;T b' o^ 1 ^ o~; i** « — Cv ^ 

^•jJI L-~ti5 jjUzlw ,j^- )a^=^- < j Lyi^ /oltli^b^laJL 1 j 

)j y jjlnJlj l^el j lLJjJU o-U^ Uj^.laj^t 

j 1 ^ ^—*3 3 t i} ^jllaLfcw 

cSJJb JUJ 2 C.*j£l VjcAM ^ ^jIXaw J ^jUu i^cXXJb 

esV^ .? J ejW J J jfdK > iZ~Zj5 3 £^a? ; 

^b e/- 1 ‘- jW >; u_jl ^Ij sy u ;;V; 

*• «^y ^i> 

<5 

4X« LsjI 

^I5jy jUj) 4^0) ^IkJL <Xjj: JjI_j | (S <*JU^>.y _j 

l;jl &$ uT^'j JdjjjjSSJb X<J^.'U ^ ibAjs lS 

<^XiU_j <JjJtuJjU/0 i })J)D ) ] Jji 

<«Xj.^_) ^^=>. i-Xui j\a i__jjys) ^ 

iXj^y l»llu< S) (Jx) <A^a5 C^-JXJ |*Jb Lj jXj J& 2 d jxi 

^ c 3 ^ ^JX> j) J c^x^xo Jyi ^)] ; 

^ us-v^; L^x« )j u^cU^ _, L^xw 



( 1 » ) 




| (_AJ I (^| j 

j p -»0 L^o j jJ*J^ xUai^Ij ^yv.4jJ) ^^JtjJI ^Ualw 

fyjZ jJ J«i£ J JJ>yJ J ^ UT,^ J Jy- J 

I»Vxj) ^ l.** — < xl lU yJoJ ^yUtLi^lj^l ^l &>j ) WIc j ^jl^U/o^jJajuj j ^ 
Lie j oltjL^I i3yJ «— iuljk ^ JfjlL. i— jLcJ |*lc 

b (•* ^ ^ji_j 1 ^ 0 ) _j i_j^u _j £>l^ _j 

I— ilykl^,] I; ^yiL- ; JjJ X|J^ «~53 y) JL y£> 

j^O J Ci-M') jjLLuy cJJ-fc J— ^Lilylj ^ t -l 1 ^ 1^3^03^ |Jlc JjUl J 

l_^~L j (_f Xyi.j L^v*“l |»5 Lu) «^1<3 

&ib Sl }}J £*^“ ciMsr^) j oWl^ |Jl£ |,5U5) ixs j 

yld^Jj SL/jU Jjl 1 £jL>]^ (Jy-* J CjLL>) Oy^Lj j*^ c v ^'^’ 
jJL Jjt,) ^to y urry 0 j |2^°^ ls^°^ JjM (J^oU) JL-y Jaj^^ 0 
, ^/i Jjl A y jV j 

L_y-C ^IcUL- ^ d« L2 — yy l^lsr 5 &j jyl^-yiX^ ^Ij J>\ Jt 

j^id O-wiiJ WM,) ; eyyj cj)^ j 

j cXl^yjl )j _j] U ^IL>) t__5^j-Cj jj\ aL C-A-y 

i—sLyl j JL=>. j uJfy lS*^ c j$i* Ot^° ^];<3 

^UaUu t«2^e£is J (_rj y^o _j ay Xiviy <s-Ly« jjiLJ j xtAy=«. 
j] Oo,3yS ui^y !;_jl 'j iiyy ci^T c^ltiyy ^,Lu ^JjJ] y 
jl ^ y jlfb j *5y i—^Lu Cy,j <-£Jy 

djsBjJ ^tjJdJ} jxso ^yUaLu ^5jLsi< ^j. 1 ^JLawy y^ <_£)U> 

A*U OtX^Oy) tX*Jy I^lsr’iSyl.' {JmS . |) jl Xti^yT 

^IkU a I; _;) (yi^y-' J^ 1 


K 2 



( II s ) 

^1 \z)y^~ } d~*J e)^***^ 

^ i - *j\ y» -' iiAJJ-lb ^1*1 <jLi i ZM'ji ‘^y iJ-tRJ •i‘ J l 1 -^ 

y ^ 'x'-" ‘ s -‘ u yi & 1 -^* J J 

)j jl XtV®!^.' i__^-R/e lJxoj^ iX&s Jo uJLS 

i ^ i\a/Q tlJ^j i l j|^L! i cUa ^*-£j iLju i__£UujJ ii^-> l£~e--^£> 

■ t.itS ^jUJl ^ ^UjiX-el yiuJiJJ lSj) A * ) ^-L°-’ 

1^ j U- 5^ Jb^l X ^ lXx*« lXJuVj-rQsI^ xUa» 

I " ^-xkluO l^Ui ^yc (5 S <AJ Jl) t_T_yJ ^ ,vljLa»»J xt^i — A*«»i o'*^ 

yX£^ (_JjJ AS l_-fl>"jJ 1^'^**^ iij- 1 *- J 

tjjjlli L^vlJaljUU^I^J ^J_t ll*<1*A*l fS A£ ji> ^j[jyXcJiS fS iXi-iJJ J 

^l<X<lj t_5"I^<l^! ^ j\-i i a h ^j iX^^ji^iJ aSmS ►jS^' S^*" * n yi 

A^-l^ j x^-i ‘ eAM j l tJ-i <S*< i}y L |^ »A-U 

^Ijjdua/) 1 ^ n.-r-’ l^yc] ^ (J^ ^ l_Xi-uoL<> 

tX)| 1. &S ^ .X^. ~> . lX<]yMy 

<U-^0_J .jlaL-1 e^3^>- ^JJo XtV^= 1 jyJ ^Ssl> 

jj~r u -‘ J <t) itduu ^Lo it^.1^ jjlsJl) ‘ °‘ 1J jl ^^^xjLj ) 

£•£*-=»- jjlfljL) j iiVoI^,J ^Xa.u*S lijiX:^ yi5 itl#b jX cmS 

j)J iXl^- lV*J \J^3yl Jj |^Xrf l_l^J jLx^ H iVoTh (J-AjLl) ^JOyXs-uS 

c ypa=» yj^RJ Oj'-cl J ^=J X^b (_rj;j U-"«-0 V^ X3 ' 

* ^ ; cA 2 ** t - J ; ■^ , fi * 10 
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TSi\*ijA lSIj ^]ali) j ( j^aj 

; *5^ *^£^1 Uoa.1 y J- -flA. 

^ ^yJjlslUu ^JJb <Jj J 

*3-ij l> J^ 3 

t_5 \xL i\yC y\ J jmjSjC. iX£j ) J y) Asr 3 ) 

J\ CJ : — y J-£>-l y L gj ^ WljtASri ^I^LijLuwC aJj| ^yO y 

J>& Jj| »tU< JySds o J)!^) 1^ _J 

^gftliob Jaai jjUls) j ^ijo^/o ^Jb: •^r' a=k - y )tJ bs*T 

LS^") CJii! *y» y Uii. (_/a sr*^! j^UJI j»jJac ^*ul Ij 

^jly msjyO ^Lulcb ^ ^ bs"° Jl>L£ <i£ tixw b ^Ay I 

(LcXftJI ,3jj li^lysr 1 J y j,l> 

J _Sv r J ; £(JU: IjjIjj y bj Ij^o _j <Ac|^i y t c jULw (Jx«aaj 

Tsbiu^Si ^j>! ob ^ j i 

iij> ItUJ JAC OtV 0 ^J (isr^ 5 eylols^j 

OiWI i iSyy* LSri&v'ti j^djyjJ j (J^y j 

y^°\j uj | )d i— jr° ; tJjr 2 ^ J^ ^ 

jjoU _ j i_J^2j dw txal^s 3 

£*»& J ii/ iLc ^ C >WJ ^ C^Sj^j 

* b ^4 jjl^lii *v> _, dls^ e,^ J ^ tfl; J 

t 

&Xsa LsjI 

If t — OMyi i_T) y J> b*j <~suy> LLuJ J>& 

l> eJ^- JI^l j _}) urbr* <U£i.Uu jLi 

cX«saj jJktS^ ^jltub jy y i. 9 ) Xi^o tSyu $S&£j <5yy] i.J'y*^ *b 

y* J* stw C-iUujJ Tjbvu u_SUujJ i^cUsI^I^au Axw 
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A*Jj Ji2 A$ AXa.^.0 /^klyA^i. A'J' 

^Jy-eltJ IjJb ,_^£UJ tiy- 1 t gjUalm djAk bC'^1 fS *— -C uS jl t ij 

fS ‘-^ f c jL'l pxk-J cX^xjj jyi o’a*.) 

.hIIjI l ^ c jj-' t_OiijJL' ^jU y « c^jJ-> u fW«^, u ^cb iL'b sA^Cj} 


i t .UiU _ ,_L* *.« „ o r 'U3 ,., txv^ ,1 Jjub Li-cU*, uUi 
^ Cl- J ^ r J- s') * J 

^jliJIjAkc ^IkL* v_c^ 1 tVxj^y^N AjJIb) j aU bl iAyj 

^ jjl jjlb. ^icJ] y) (_C^bveJ| J t TA xJ] cV*w] 

j (^XL< ^ Alii ( C ,\£ !jLa, JV. 1 *A$J lV a 

0 U^L ^ cX^x aju,L^- a£ AjUxowl * \y ^x<JU. r I L fXz (_/rs?I j 

cA?'^ o' 5 ’ ^<^2 ii” V1 2 cA’>' ; 

vV^ Iau t-' »-fcW fj LJ1 ^ - * f* ►£ L _ C * O »■£>■£ , l ■ »-£-X£ 4 *J*X^C 

> V ✓ > > T ✓ > ✓ " 

d:^ AS J?! U ^ J*. J;U j c'V ^=*2 2 

j\Sj< ^Ac L ^ ^ UivJv^^u ^.'1 y^CjiSi cj^*Ao ^ 

^lyuj; ;T^ iS'ij ^tuu ^jJ 151 

1^ ^J 1 ^usir^; V 15 us ^ J 2 )rs C ^ 1 ^ 2 * J x ' ] ; 

i « '-b 1 Ab I b Ouu^A/c ^ ,jUu,1 y t ^ib > 


urV^ '* ur> £ -’ usl^ 1 ^ us^ ^ d bL^«u£. u, C'U< . — sUlal , 

» — ^>lci yA^ .i'bj clL'^Lu J ^Ui _j 

,_/.! j^aa. 1 «,^=- j jltvXSl } v _ s -- 

< A»^l j AJLub j (jDjSLsC (jbLu L ^.vib^. y'Jslu) 

j ^jli, Lijb j {SjmjJj jj*» i olj^w\.i i_Cl< 

(__jU-o] Aj& j i— jul^b j»bu j _j c)^|/J J uJj-be j 

aLuI*u j U^^lLo L_£Lu_j Li--x:bs! A^.y^jH ^,lr ^ 

^l ; ,3 Uic sL;c> ^) djj^l 

J<AJ J Jjlj _J ( — ) ] i^J) J t^y: 2 LiJj^ 

ujyljjL^ dy*j£i&) U i)y>.j '^ib) uAam,|_, xLvau ^ 
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^U-c h ^jjye'o ^IkL, e^ilj t<, 

U? -!j^l zdy } t yS dyd! . «j*> J did UT* ^jULaJ v.i^cJj 

^V! J-^jJJ^-rb ^LkL* ^1 J d^y CJ^U; Uu^.ljj 

jij-s ■£. j\j* . L ‘ li^/C J dij^/ 

<— lSj t_ rwCJ ^ dy J ! — Xd y UJ ^Lid'-’ 

dilj 7~j UJLu , ^x«a4-A j &jj*> zS j^“*iy ^ 

* |^S*«I iSijJ 

* 

ISsc Ldj| 

^ b jh & LSith- 

,/ly- ^ « y ^ *■> „ > ^ &»{&» JU- 

t /ly^ y* ^ ** ur—y ur^.y dy 

*=^y-^ J 5 «y y°^ c-^r 8 *- ^1 v^*"0 ^d.} «d 1^1^31 t y^» \) J^J-' 
*W ^yj; y .d|y Jd£j • dyju I; tl/ s^ J ^1 JA: ^"o 
Vv-i^.dJ ^ y ~x d 1 ^ dy iiaS sl-»t yl*u i$ dd ^ULc*^ 5 ^A-I 
^ J- ^l gy y- ^1 d*j u>iy Sr>r y; 

b^ dJ d«^ ■ *J - V 1 " I j-i-i r C«-C dj dJd»J ^Lii»j) 1 

d*s^ ^UsLu i_c>AT * y^yi vi ] l '-ki-^ j dS u^Ua^-^dJXw 

4*uU jLo£±j jlUj ^y ^ >— ^ 

yj^d ur’yy^ ;r^j **" J u A y 

I cU& ZjlrC.y.w*.7 J ^XJuui J JJj -* $-> ti*-’ 

2»l>bU ^JUu«^Ai fj ^jj L kfc 

^I <J^S ^ ^ J fJZ*sJ*s\ 

iSJjj tJLuxJjj t y^ VtA.^. * ^xCt tO » Ij JfcJ ^w T -a v ^uO tV-l 

2 JajJJJ J[cVc|^|5 ^.^.CIa^C L C ^ ^ 

^'di! ^ ^-c d^=! . j. ! - j (jd x ^- u^.1 d^i ; 

^.dJ^i (_U^ sU Jd. i iyy • |yl 
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V J >lj ujlxSjl u-aS'^ 
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iif- 


J « < =.'° ^_J\jJ‘j.= lj Vi — bL- J>2 


,vvJ) , ^ ,.,^ i.r iz/.'M ~di ol’ 1 J ‘ 


*- * J C b..aw 1 . « 

>•> -* (_ • - 


Uf 

i .-vL] i ** t ,J-£^ vj^UaLu 
IjjjI ^jj'bsj ( j ^ bj L?~ => ~ ^ l JL v\a 

V sbtjb^ sbi^b ^1 b-'^l v — :b*J % 

ij_cbb ,1 ip &x.\s 3 *-^- v - 


. - %ii 


r ^l ; >' ; 

v_s^_j vra;Sj* ^ j> ^ ; p'j ; c=-bu ; lev Law _. ci-,^.C< 
J-t^ C,^; Uc Jr l= e^---^ ; (_<■;’-' 0-‘; uT;lJ r C ; 

■ ^ -^ lyc J — vJbJUw A$ y «VJ1 « ^’b.I O 

^ cS^-XJ aIJI^^.) Aiobv viJ*^ 1 b b'C 3 Ax^cbo 

^lil d lkU ^ JJaU ^1 ^bb ; ^*Ab C^SiXj J-;5 (_yUa 
<aAjo v j^jsH j j ) <ji c-^J IlU^. Ajbt^ ps] * /o LI. 

jj_=v. ^jlo i^^aj j ^.Uj 1^ _jl ^ ^Atw JiaL ; 

c^j (Jbc ^1 <_^ cuxkL, ^d*i> j ^ tS^y^ 

0*~ 5 'bUu jif^y } t ^*-' yUaLu Jjw.' 

,jVjUau>5 \J^$yLj j*^) i^)jC br 1 )^) < si i_ 5^)K 3 (Jbv^ib 

3 t ^ / °l '—^r*~ 4U ^ i5^i5 j i Oyj 3 s\xmj y Jj ■ 

^j|Ja*jo jjbujlvj^XLt^o pf* j V_X^iiabu t ^bj t— 

ViT^ iz/P ^ Ay 1 t3^li5 ?S 

V g^jbb U^wil^ Jyj t ^4^ ^bo Kc^l Vw'bi ^j) j L - .lb 
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^ Xa m& U-^L< fy* Jl L e?)Y^ 5 ^IXaujJ ^30v£>^-1u O ^ 

xU»* ^ ciA^-w L^v&£ cVJ^Aj J 

jX*& <— ?! ^ L y&so jj iSs? Uj ^jo^Lu ^ JJJwAo t^jl^ JjXc LjT 
t3^ tS^XjlcZ" 1 ^tXe>Au^ t««^-<^ ^ *■ ""j * cAJo- i a **^^ u^ 

\j Is^y^ OJoL^ jdJ^Uu u^cXvA Juy }j bjAj U^i5^ 

— v 

t ^ C^y> v$tA^3J U^l^^lxuO cX>bj ^Luw 1*^^ 

i,_C ^w ^J^lV 0 1 J L) (_j^Sw 

^KtA3*£> ^ j3 ^jiAj I cijL^J ^ ^ -fclunA^J ±J> <£jXc |i J 

s yi S ^ ^ C-^CLc <X-u/ j^i cWm ) C^-dllJ 

)j ^Lcol £ji <uXc tS*\J c\*J j\jS (±SSU uJvL-o jJ 

^ 2 jj ^ iS £yJ ^ t 5^Lc l ^ )jj) L ^ .^iijj 2 
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*Jn> t±Xj]^jbyu»j (Wqj y! ^IcAj^j ^<> 


t ^ d)L v Jo cA3Xf-.uv.yL? It c_Cu l^X C l.» - 6 4<* cA3mt ^ 

‘XuU u 1jj '^ au1 £'l-;y ^V I; 

Aj(^ I tL Aj ^ A-<lXj ^ ^^Iau«Lv£> ■ - ~^ ^ i^lii jjy^^ 

v_TL" <Ui) jy- ,jy <yy ^,1 ^y) ); uTr^ J 

1 ** — ^-Lujo 1 cy U i3o^-? L ^ JcX^° y cL^t^ ^Lo/^L* ^y^jj ^py-«o 
j,lix>l^l_j L<] iyy-=^LLi i >-'^ J (»)*"|;^ cy^ 'y) 

*cy ^ 4j Jbj [* lj }; u/-'-V^ >' l'; 1 ; 
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; y e^' jU ,iu c— ;>y U^-' 

1, uiJUil ,l,j , U.y ‘Uj . u- y= £ ; V;^ ; 1 ' 

oh j; u'-i^' '-^b o^ '-'— r^; ;' '"’ ^ * J V*'*‘ 

c^->; oU- !r 1 ^; •=> -v** r / ’ ^ ^ J 

sXilu- ou’ cAvVv' *— ^ '°* ^ c > ^ ' o **' '' ' 

• , * J*. v* - * ^-w 

u ; 

Aj-< Us. I 

o'^o* JU ^ ^Kr e/^7* J'~ ; „•£*■* ^ < ~ v " 

^X<p) ^ ^ Cl.^. i*** 1 ij ' ^ ' *-Vj^ jA c. A U • *‘ 

xoi a Uol . tS ia.'^l O’’- 

o'^j Uv^U ut-~^Uw *ixj '„UjW. . u>~ 

u£l« ^Uo\J ^Le 0-' JjJL-oLu ^..X _• AW'v .U) U.' „-v ^.v- 

dir’ x *y dlr^v*' u^-r^ '- s 'i ^ '- c *v- o' ; uf *-'-*'*' „• 

^ U *i*-^ O^Lfl ^ AxU ViJ^' A3 ^jU! \^J~’ Oi? 

jjji urU ij'Uo jJjI u_CU , tV,-.- 

^‘y’;' ^;1; ^^ur- ! 0 \ 

^ji;^ <J W o',' ; l’;' L -^ u ("H,**- J*',A’ o v ’ ’ 

)£>j k 0,'u*- i±Aj>m 0-^1 JU uXU ^_cU ^Uo c-r. v V. 
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^ CS^»! ^jl UA^j il>jl~| UftS .1 L ru 

a)U^i JUjK ^| U^-> ?U«U ; tA^JO u UU . ;i . 

r’^ 1 ; dfc 'r^ \^s'“ '- r oi7 as t’o^ 1 ' **• j 

^ijo a^j, ^ i, J i J ^ 

JiJ j; ; y o'^* ; J^U.o Ji ,1 

^•V^' Lrt;!^ ^ «y ; C-«ow ^T 
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b j <iuj 

\i)^y ^ liy^i I 5 LIT 

^ uTtJ 3 ) 3 ^ tiJiJy {<$/ 

liai (Jj ^js5}j j»U. i=, i_f 

«si C-jly tiJjlyk t, c_yC 

^ 1^1 i_5't>JiiJjlsr , j L y£ j t_s'J>jXxI l v AjJLc ^bJa^ 
•• 

^ ufjy O^ 1 J ^i*ij -' 3 **&J JjyS? 

ti/ I^-lL ^JJtVcUj l—'Ktlj cUXwulj ^Uj] j JJOj^ 

tij^j ^Idxo. w ^? ll j!iX5«lty~>. 

iVtJyJ \^\ Vc ^ iXviib ]l (^^VxuU J iXJJjS <^)y~'j )yb<u) <o 

k, J^l ufrV 0 v^s^ 2 -' <To ^ i^ys"" 0 

- • ~b 

yjjiU Uy jjUj O-^ lyUlot 

jjlcJbj yiS ^liol 1) vj^ao! >_;! yC t^vw! jjUiol y l-o^l 

'*sjJ l, J (i)j ^ir 1 ^ t -^° <-*>*" u>f 

J-ijt jUU tuLiys ^iLi^b KU> ^1 U J 

<_f]; y Syy Jjla? ^Ic^yo ^,sl ybj ^b ufj ^Uy 

tXj^S ^1 i_£xJL=- uybfxa- ^ U^isb^e tV*-> ^yjJ 

i^{j^<3 J-wj «ib v Jy £ -ly= r ’ <^5^ ^yy^o ( — &* j 

b ^ j ^ ^ c_rd '—£/-' u/ 1 * «y s^ 1,3 1; j>’ j> 

\^jSsJ u/I iy J^,} 3 <Jj^3 3 

y 3 '-S)\£)f u^ y*zy 3'^ d ^ jyX u!>' u~i 

t r- Uu u i ‘ ij ^l’‘ i ' s ~b J ^yXj 3 l-5^ 0 
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1 ; \\j 3 dvLxU r UJ yLv Ir r / V “ v< l V ‘ 

^1,1 do JwU, ^LTo J.O-< t_T— V-' v_r'' -' ‘ 
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c_y r U A' d I ?Jy~t* ^1- „ Juc „ 

d?ky£Il ^y /X o ay^ , v- ^ a ■ a*-- *w i - * 

ir^y'* 5 ^ ^‘Idvc (_/=;y-* <*dc Av! ^_ s ~ J* / «_-'»-w (_■- -- v \ 

^ H cl’ J’^ 1 ; c*v L ‘ y’^ '-' J- y/ 

^ay* a> y^xU _j ydsj Atcx'U IJ Li—- f j.j, 
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L-jW _ j y< ^ l^-OJ ^lyl^j C^l JjJS 

liM^I ol«5^ (Jijo _J L-^l^-s (jUj j oblili:! J u_s/juo J 
tXi^jJ dia ^1^, (J^T* ^ J JJ AfijUs tir e^O^J 

^-*^-_J l {Jlwyly, A$ tr ^ljj ; 

y cVJ I ^y**Al iluJ ] Alia ^ 1 y 1 y ^JUbc\^ ^JLw < ^yit 

^jLLcvC^l y tAJoliAX* |»ik£ diii'AS jyT y jjdjly*. cJJJi 

y A/A} xLi. AS «Jy f^jiy _J c\}j)c\Xyc jjLjU 

y y StAAjUujy jJLw izjtisO <iL=b. XtAfiy }j y^c) 

y ^LavCjj] A*2J gtiui yOy*OJy,J ylyoJ 

lyo) A$ JjJJoLuy ^i5ls J tiJ tVJO^i y^Co )^j ^jl yd y i-iL’Ks^l 

ils& ^*1 l^-^I ^ < XL^>Lu j ^jycL £ 

K i c e3J.fo $Sjj£ I*^j tAjJ 1 j 
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l jtlj i^fdi y ^xs- 0 A*_£> y ti->! Aliy lV-'Ic (jcJJjsc 

j 0*4 ej]y AfljUs ^] cyUic y olii^la) , yltVo y 

yC * jXC A? ^LiO «Jj-^- }jf- tdytj* ^ y*;l» \J^y uftyjjb^l 
Ci^4-ua>. ^Jj^o J t y i_TyA.'i} uliilAAU^l^o A*Jt> J c~») XjU J 

y Asr’U.y Jly/*) _j »i^;l dsy£ u*o»-yjLuv« y jjlyyo C*ij-iy 
]y tAi* yj'j'jlj y x<Ai cSjJIc «iy-=>- J^l Aliy y — ^jl 

jyjJ dy^J^ uj^ AS dJiJyy ^=w 

< lt -ip ' jy 1 L yU^o ^yvxaj i_~i <Aiy _j tXiilj 

^.y-Au _j ^yu;Uu 1^) (J-«2i». ^oVj dili-Uu 

AidyJ U-yxJ ^ dicJ^ ^dy°j> u-ii> I )ji*j 

d-jyyy 3 d l S«jyy> y) Aw t^jtVc yO _j ^yr^° 

cii, Alxy ^ jj l^) ji^ djd jJlc y[r* s^yi* ^ JjUsS 

s (Jy^~ f}}^ i ^ dj^jy^l 

L-y-OJ L-^njJ) ,jy jyJUJJ lyll^ yijj^ 3 ^ C^!*J 

r^ i 
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j 1 j .j'JL^j ^1 i_rl; J -xi.-v!) _. Li^vUJi,ji*J <xl£l j 

x^I 1 =a^o JlUjJj j ijllumj xli, Slyt ^ ^X> xj 

• il£j cX<T i 3 ~^& Jo ^JOjk} 
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Uk* La-I 


'Juj jUM ^ Li^-* ^ <xiA (Xxlj J 

i < ^j-j c ^’.VfVtg- (_j~LiUj jjl i_ c A-' 1 j iXi^yey ,j! Li»^^> _j 

i-J j 3 SlX)!j-£>- ^OaLw ^jLijAu iJ^ ^ L-^, ‘Vj 

aIAU b. u ' xKj 'j l ^ >y > r c 

u'y; J) Md-i ^ l— jJ=J J 

«=j^ ji ** 3 J^j j<> jij) xj^ ^ l i’*>y L ^y>'V u 
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Si » I l ** IN.U ..jOLfcW^iXVJt t * »^-* ^•»v.‘ ^V^.U-k.1 < 

■>> u / ✓ 7 

^ y cUi. i_c!y'y* .’i J'y- '■J Jy- **$ 

(clfc.CJ L< ,L'^ ,l< . Ibuus. y_c />^ ) <Xv * tj»-'-> ^-•'-^ •-’ 
w > j + / %J - % y yy <- 

&->,l= /C i\-3J lU^OO ,{xj %J> . ) V JJ , >l~- l— 0 (__C < ,'_l*J.I 

y -/ •* ^ m w -/ v -' - > ./ -^ ' / 

t^ ^IrT* c^AjVxJ ^ /J-ilj *1 

<?LA-r^> ^1 ^ ^IaJow C^va*^-^ XtV ^ ^JtXK-SO *x<) 

<Lk}gj^ XtJ^cl ^Ayc] l 5 i^IjI*uJ V) ^ JjLyA 

jjs&XjQ ^j} ^ iJ %-Ax 1 j lS- 3 J «] ^bo AXw ^ 

ji ^ ^ ^ vk-C 1 ^ l\a 2 x ^ ^jva-u! /JU^j 

ClJtV 1 ® ^ 1 \j 1 (S ' ^ ^ t.Sui AA*w 


» JUv IJU^J ; | S-T^y^. 

* s^yy y^|y b y y~" u^ u 

yy *b y y^ _j y*" y^L^yy ^yioi&u* 

tVyiJ) !^(Ay>*u| y^.^.uvj y«unj 1^ (_y- ^_yl«J 

<xuu; y> y Xi^ u_fy y ai y=* J y^ ^1 jy. ojj)^ 

b ti/^l/ c ^ < ^ aj y' 0 *5/ 1 — ^ J cx^iy A-<ly:| )jjJ)Kj 

Jy^l ^jX> 1; L^Jyl yy ; ,J _, dJidJ Jj^| 

L-JU y=^ J, y«W! fjJ^* ^ Jjdji i ^Xj jy. 



( Of ) 

Uf); J ^JjZsC JU jl^ oy ±. cXS, ; W!/ 

Ailxj 1 d'~^~ ^j*+ju*> j\ 2 L^Jj <5v)Uj <Jj SjjjZ j[i} 

LU ^Uj y tL«J ^li-Jj (SsJ, Ij jXi 

<Axuy I j 2 &Ajh L_£u iS ^*oju ; 

<uUl«o ixi jm jj (JjUIu, ^'^v. t .,,£ jj 

iXiSjj tS L-^J^S J 4x£|cx£ \j iWlijM j^jIacU tXJw 1 -'j* 

<Xx*j L^ciisr 1 eSjb tlj-' <X*.IS tS JUS lJX 0 

iXxmj <Xx*aJL> 1^ jWls'® 

2«3^ cl?^ Si3»-*-> t3jJ L A$ 

!iX=»- | uiXo 8 JjJL$ j o^ii 

l’ ^ j <J^ <uULu u— (j^ L_iry 

j } 1 *^^3^-1 XSjjj j ^ j l ~ — 

jLxiA Vl)^' cjl-Uu^J &2>»-l^ t£\jJJji jJ )j 

aJ^j] itXp> ^ l^j c-~5j i_jl ^1 

l -^ ») &3jj i **^ j ^■* J ^p!,Xj _j tV^I 

— u 

^)J\ tXxJ tXi jLAs j.j i£jf\ jXx*uJ C^v&xVc } 

jjxc ij&s?> j<&J j tV°T u_$jJ> i-jT j'-xCj s'; ^ xJlLcJI^U 

(i ^as x '° 2jlJl) %£<■ 1; eJ^ j 2Jy-> 

2i3^»3 j^J\ ^-1;^ If 2^1 uXUl^AJ icXi 

* jijStVe <Xivw j 



( »• ) 

(XxjMji b u!/ ,lXv i''V 

i_^j y «l» ; ti/c L ’' 3 V * 3 ^ 

^ c^-V ^ 'r f ; , ‘^ u } 

tejjs i^Jbj t_J jbXl vS-eJ L Z^J~* Xii><l jX} Jj ^bv 

J\ *5 ^l^la AJuioi 1 ^ '-^ i_'l^l J bA-» i r< K iAS^u ^-lvC 

l n ^ ojLu AA-aj jb^l iblb ^ jy-)l 1^ (^Aji _j / , ^-'-^l «ib’l ^~*w 

* d/eTy^ijKj j o%^/ u'-^ u^*'^ bb •'->-^aj 

|^ i ** a t)cr' i ^xJ-< j i C b • iAj i)J J 


lj ^ aIa. <uao 5 ^ tV.'^ ^.olaX^U yj ^.KlUa j (_c.j^ j ^.WL? 
<*AAU ^jl ^yJbJ JoUJU^J l^.Ll b^A (j'Jj-XA. ^ LS—b J 
Cjjb: StVcl;^ ^bJI_^> C-;L' br*] I ^ iJj^J L/i" ^bJLi J,i^ 

Irr 1 )^) AhJ ^bJl^S t_r];^l Jy iJLyt lSjJZ* /atM *^S — I^U ^ 

JU u^j^u’jb ^j;h^~ 

jsLo^^j iVcT L < Xt,i3j dJLiai ,jva. « »T ^I^jaa. c_Cj,y> /Jbj£ 

^1 4x\-5cw 4$ tSXMJj ^X£x. /<4u< i c. ^' Q> > 

i_J^A/« JiijljAVi i_^.)by. ii I^j ys, bjliXw i— £t« /w ri^J Jav. ^ ,ju 


cV-JtX^t 1^ 4 *Jj t<xi*S ji±*j 

*b^ cA**^ cfkj ^1/ ybJb I; (_/-£, 

xj^ c-A»Uj ^Ia. i—Sjij tXicX^l^j yb tsiLu «_jl^) ,jly 

VJ^AA.1^0 AyaJic S^a) xU jj IJ J lively x_jC' 

^ly/bAA.1 ^Ualw <si tA<I^AA. XjjSiX* AAi* OA) lU ^ ^5 

<J^ j^-^~ idyJ 'ijAzz* I } AjJJ 

55,^ U <— £ . l . -y - cUaI jUal W ^SjA) ^b t ^ibA SjjJ xK^I 


y ujU.^oa. c^aI^ ^ 

V^r^l { ^ J J by ^ 5 =^ ]f)k ^Ualu, (_tUIa»^| iS 

AA.yL< xoJj ^jlbouLo ^ ^1 ^b,_ 



( t“l ) 

J 3 ^ J (j^-l 

* "■ ) 

LL^XJ 

L J) •— ti-^T 1 1 -'**•>■ y) 

Ci-") Ll^Xa. J\ ^xi> ^ ,-^^Uu 

LH-Jjii t ~^° jj tiJ^k 0 ^;^Uu p-^j J& &*o£i] 

L cr^ ; t_&>! jt) iti-i U_CLo j) cjjj^) cAjuj c^.ili3 

(j^l j »jli} i*)^-' 0 ^jllaLu/ j 

i5j-' a ' <— Jj*aJ.< }j L ,-^ti ^ nJ^ \^pii t ^ 1 ^jyi yl 
ti>v£c>l <5-=rl£^. iVe!^.) j! 0-*<0^,l 1_ _/^-> (_5'l^sr lj j.j'l^X'^- 
)j L (XjLo ^IaJ jj.'mX. j»A*u AA*“ (_J_J^1 

C-5^i3 (_jl-Xxu] j C.^.^jJaLa; ^ l^a*/ 

L-^kW' 0 JLI u^V-V j (jj^l y y^yXb.&i ^1 

^ybZi ^Ljo^^I y j jy>yi jXa] ]dl.'! j£ (Sm j 

tVJJfj (jL^xaaw |*U <SjJaa>- j jy~* 

c~ =, '^ u y^ %&J> i__CLJ!^IJ \jy^? i_^Lo lc,i j 

3S(Aj|^C^^XUJ ^X^y] tSXC C-X^*0 y ilaC JyXXj^^JW ]j |Jlu. tXAw 

j ^LLL* jsoIj i^Uaa*. i__£UJ) xHc ^jUaUu iJCU 
1^ t <-1^- i_£L« c~=>.Lu Jj jjy <~Xt« •Jj-*- 5 

C-^L^o ^ (3^ X^Xs^ }j ImmSXo j &y*>X (m-^JLvo 

&J- y*x ) ) ^U-^ULsJ xsy^d c^iK 

c-'ilo i j ^^-xbj sSyt) isL«; ^UaUu {Jhijj <sjUs.^t _j 

j<!> y> j &J> ) ) ^U*o! yP^ jys° >iy>- 

j 1 ■ pp ^£mJ L’ ]j <~Cl«J) ^lj %jyi(XsQ &xui 

0 . ■ V 

Cpm C^XCj ttilo (-2-^5; ^1 pcsyi** ^ C&y 

Xiisc] j£ Ax^clS t- ^ <—>ip L— Ciii) 

H 2 



( I s * ) 

,^,.0^ ^ dj jS u j^r j ]y^ ^ >*y tfs* 

J&d Jd dJjy lijS J^i J jVZ/«i« ; d^ Id I 

jJLd) ^.u ^1 J dJdjb ^OdJ urlJ-;^ jd-’;l vj^k’ 

dJJS iSj<1cj Irr 5 !,!^ dj-' A-'tidL' , ^yrMO j ^AjI A~y*» { jr~* 

M )^- ; 1 ; c^V' •V <Jk^ okr’ ^ 

j ti^Li AJ-* =r*jd * >ly~> Ld— e /ir,-’- J *^' v ;V 

d, ; I ^yjjju (OLrvLu h i a.Ls. , /.ysj ^l> j 

^IxU ^yJy ^1 ; <^i^V d-2*tjy~> u Lv— ; dxt C^ijZj^. ; 

. >~-’ 1 VarM JoJl ^T"' d-<T,}«d 'dJ-t'..-’ ►i.is O /-J-^d 1 ) 

..I'iaLu <sJjUL&j I) d.^>. dLiJ ,v i.»-»^o • , ' '-• i V-d.* 

J j j j j's " w - , » 


-Ks.^- i,ul 'd 

. ^ i - - 1 


ur^i 

1 ^UaL/ . \S^ 

Ji cXJ 1 -*^ i *1 «lji ».' i C lXXx Ij 

X X ✓ w V 

d/ ); ; 1 

,.]UaLu< r—*j 
u LS 

a),-;- ; ‘ 5li ^ v • , 

.1 ***'►.•!• 

> ^ ✓ s 

u \kL u ,iy 1; ^yy“ J 

di. CJ 'x ISd, 

s 

c'vJN. *-' = 

' X X 

Ji£j l ; 

yji jU. iSid-'K *\ ^’JS^c j 

J V’ liXJ -OJ 

vr > ** ^-** ' 


,^-jUu Jjj j 

,1 ^»^‘s! t 




• Lrxj vJlxJ* 


OJ; . A-’r-'-' ij'«l 

/ X x 

/ 

<U^e La.) 

l__SX-o ii Ct^-I (Jjl) * ^UdL" '■2-^° T-dLi- CA-viil" ,S j, 

<JLlL« Oy I'yydJ ^UzLu Oyc) ^1 l 

— ■ ■ v 

CA=-^ oy ^ujj fjj dy JU.y l ; 

i^r JLiJ C~y ^'ly 0 ^_c,y fS tdy; 

li)'<^° t ~^k« %£y*j*j ^di/uj ^ uW- < J; M*" 

dyJJ-o (3^1 (dU^dJ ^U.xL“ *— £b« i ** J j.\ 

(^1 J; S^l; dy* ej'y- yj ^ d!jyyj ^ j 

dJJyJ _j] (_ ^aoJ (_yJd^U JlU- diyy^e li yr*“ ) ^ <j3> 

«dJiU«o 



( Fv ) 


LSj^ I u — 




li/ xJj&juy l__rjjJ d£ JjjcUju-1 jXS-\ ^jillZlMJ \21j! J\ du 

J\ \j AjJiZZ'* jX*) t£ CUauIjA St-Vi- ^jl5 

jj ci*x» { hm -fl-C *J f-^- 1 1 Lui 

'jy*. j l-^ixj Ij ^LJyv c l~'2j j dxiS u-^jU. 

*,1Jj ti^iwUu ( a’—o yjWlsr'* ^_TLlULj ^j<~A.jl ]j L-£LjI 

dJJ L yl£J] jljju dfl-V.L v ciJ^y (__j|^LL ^aLLj 
^ d'-o/jL ^d--j dflxLv ^*vd K 1 ^ t ^ SLl.-v 

C^J.d-'l ( ^v) J v^J-J| ^LLy jy Sj'JLyu W T tU-'Lo 

Ji d-Lfl-Li y dduj 8id*J i c ■> ^lixLu j)j \ mm ^aS 

iX&Cv) ^j3 v fllflv iSjj ^\ Xm X w J Ls^I j l **" ^/ O^'-’ ^L 

^jlLujdXjJ } ' ^*1 di=x.Lu jiyv 1^ L^f 

^jLL L j t ^lj y t **-» .* ^Cj djo-. t c^Lfl *v dt drv^_v^ 

(__fK j tX-iL IjiUL i — CL! ^Ufli. a T dS ^ t y ^v 

I ** ^jXi^C J I d- L . vi > ^ j [ CcXsvT ddiu y d ^jLflLj 

JLx=v d^. scVeL.j^jliy di jljuuu^ly. sj L jyj 
iS^xsc jJuelyl^j tX^aAui j ^Idao isjLj j^iljjui^Iy XcjL 

ob dLsdJjj ^ j LT^lf’ 

( " -jL ^-Lfll-Ll i_s^,.jij j ^Ift-i dyfl^ jjUaLu y?u cd)ob 

J ] JT=+t J C^j^\ ) J* 2 ^ ^ J 1 ^ J 

izjAjf Jd d^ d-VJ^f djda«i (J-Vflj dS^o >»* U- 5 


H 



( l“l ) 


<LX/C 1^3 1 1 


^ «-J^I <t-v ' al jf ^ 

J j!l ^X^^<\ cJy ^ r °^ 


t _o 




i i’.'~ _U 


iX«T . Jjbijj C <3 i-A*' .JL) l=r’l ) 

L _5 ^ V > ' -' ^ ' 

*■* _ , — — y — 

«**yjs U l ?V_V>_u ] L< ] A , t ! ij t ,' *.^ \ ^ ' ^*./ * |*-Vk l**- 1 * 'kJ' I 

i O Ji XJ i .\ 1 l< * i} k* j w vA.J^ L^**** iV ^ V. W . 1 

^ _ w J - > S ^ j j i 

l 0 l~USl t '—' *- ^ Sj.Au .V^L- * \x 

— — -v 

l^. t ^ »L.V^ Jl 1 J • t '"■“ *-> ^ k) 

r ' ^ -v <>_ *> ^ ^ 

J JUw , AkU- o !-• . ti^. d «■• 

<- r ^ ^ 

ii.~ ;L' ^kAv.*! « y^* JkL, ! y twV* Airwo 

^ ^.' ^ ^ ^ • i ***+? 1 t Cd ^ k*j lX*-^ "* ^ »Xm*J 

<xAyj y yk’o>- s y! ^Wbjl 1 fS ydr^’kL- j..vu- <-_Cy 

y=* J-kU ^1 .1 <'-A jkAXV' 1 ^IkL. y j. w ,’^w ,*jL 

l~U |»-£) ^ykLu _. tV<U} ^.Ay y i_CU ^ !j /J 


l" L- y SJ • s 


/ r w 

Jjy) A$ dT^-’^ iu'l^L. 


« 1_^>; ~ y> kk^ i J-<! y 
i__yu-' jj^y* (jyj kr^l y „ yjS ^u. iL. i_/,U« 
C^l J J ^ (j’^Iaj! _, xyjy 

(-j’^ i j ^U V C a lkLy ; 

kS y r y5 4 y 


> > 


V* «,AJ^ 
y jj * j 


J'j 3 ;y C-^ y=^ Jjy sjuv 

kis ^aJUs jh -^,1 xl^ £>\s U=-'Uj 



( I 58 ) 


^ j — u."^ <jWe • 

--'-'tS-’ L_l»~*-j j£ H jy*l ^! j£, j iSmj i « ^iu 

a -‘->-’ us^ v_£^^“ ^ ^ 


iijUo i^—ijs£Oj£ i^CjSj^. t j 

<u^c Li.< I 


<r.y 


’!;u u 


CTy* 


elrt- u 
o’ 


ij 1 <>“ ^/J J, 0 Ujl <^>yJ 

,i=Al, ' ~> J ' M J sxij ZpJ ) \Jh J=< J’-" ,ji. J d 

jULu^! ! , ^jLs. ^jlc j Ouu ^jLc’w x^l l ‘j ^isj L^liLo 

L ^.’L (j*-^ jLo 4 jl?L> jLu i_jj^2J • t \J!J^ 

jua j ^jSjtJ ^Lr^ 5 Lu t_« s: (Ujjj!^! L , L & j,..- ^yLJI < Cl-: 

i t_Cx=-. > j' J U ?JUoUj ^sr* ^ 

£■ L’La ^T!. ^ t **^iuXai 

£+sc Un.'l 


u— o^ J-^' ^ si JLoJ JL « 

\J^Jj *-UL> ^ j’ J VJI^nC^ ^Isr-'l J«d£< J c_VxS*5 ^.£-uJ S^U ) 

l t_ * 1 ^ ^ cVoj I y~* ~ 1 - ^ 

jL^ m b *U=^ ^=r-'lvc (_j| ^ c^O^y; r&cX<x« 

|V^V t C W* £ cJk^O j.LLt^’C ^ l_V- ^ t-^~' ) &Smxa**3 

cJJ J^-'XtXvU xj^oA jL? & K ( - * kJ^~^ 

Jy jlsr^lc ^ ^=r jl=^ LJs JU. ^jCj . Zjj JSL'jiXtJ 

<JUoj! I jLrJutvL ' jXi j 

slyJt iL |ye) J u' 45r ''^' X > J a *" t* ’ ^ 

* (_^jL jw'l K^l ti-tiy vj^-^ 3 




( ) 




o-v u u u j- b ; b -• y~/ " * 

o^— ' “■*" i v‘’’ =r - 


, U O J --i. _>k } bt!-^ 

C/A 1 - U5V ✓ K. s ^ s ' 


<-V^ i-f; 


i i.jjj 

<JksV ^ 


v-< t '*vc ' •3^*^- 1 , » • ♦ v.* t w^k^v. 

y 


cX*-^ 


jA.Ui»y 


r ; ^ , 
✓ <* 


L/y - U 

o™ Lu. 


k'J it.'' 

L- u-vTJ I. JUL. C U) 

^ - - — ' c 
cj 

M i i l T i . *. 

l-u 1 *r . ' « cV<a> 

v u *- > 

- v 


-’; «— 

, ,U if «-•- -* ^cV<‘ * 

V **T 


/ WW • lX’ < ' 

l*'. ^ . 


v** - "- -C •■ \ ^ v I,, ^^.b. y v’ * u''^' ^ (j " i} v ' 




„AL 


llx. ,.< .kv. I ' '* A I • ,AK-’ . i 

_ ^ -- ** V 


-A-' . 






A ' J <ri 1( A- . ,i* r > , .'— * / ,'csrl *-( J ;'~o J.-' *— k J v) 

J ; s's- MJ *- U '- x <- •> ' 

<j l ,-> * jJii .o ' J t-.'l; ' ^v. 1 i 'w»-* 

U2- 1 1 


u~ jU - ; ; r" l ~ c J,; -/ i - , ‘ ^ 

jl jw.tXC i At-* , AxJ . '’-uO. . 

*-' ^ IV v>> U ^ O ■'y w / 

u. 

tkCxx 1<-Vx> LtO t ,.' ,\o 


c 


'-I J tU» 


y'v_j r^'; ur-’ u 

eJw'Uw^l 1; v.j-'Jjj i«i/ Jl'stuiyl J.C0 ^fi, 


,> v^-jJLU 
' ✓ > 


A , Jl> ,L< 


lVi^J^'Lw- oi' _y l’ (j’-iT-'t-iU u'Jj' t !. v ,J 


aIjUj i_xj-=>- I j t_v>l buV^ ^tA 

^ x tXxJ-Ha ti *V* (j^- ur^-’xo ^) ijixl t < Jjt Jlj ; oor , C 

!a ! *•>;*” y^-' b $ u'^ ^, ;> t y l ,,w _j 

^^ => " } v_£^"^ t' x ^> ^jA-VXJ 

c_£u 8 j« t jj l Lo 0 UdUb 

Jjs, x^lj) ^U. t_'LL*T | , 

tyv*** Jj ujs lAa v- , .> Jta< tU 



( it ) 

\j jybH istiw tytli ^5Luclj )j Jly 

Li n^ jkj &£ t^J-5 1- ^ 

&$> ai ^a-o i'XiUa- sa*yi ^Ualw <_j f a; y,^. iS &jL ^ly ^yt,3 
^ a*yy 50^, j)j atax^e] ^HoLu ij^asi 1 

]a jl 1^*^ l_XjuJ jj t yla £~i) j^aiajb 

^yyj' c^akU uuaxi aja^i ^ya ij*=>- (yjjy. .^US y ; a^T ^Ujj 
JjUuIj ili ^aJ) ^Kc ^UaLuj ) j 1 a^jj ay abao&j ^JLw 

jjiMiij ]j c^j5_j £_yy a <^a c^akluj y Ij ^a* ly! 

saw jy*^ sa^ * ** — ak I uj s^^a y i ** ^ 111 1 a ^ly^y \ f^j ^ 
a' iyy ^1 aw j <y^ c~yy ya ^1 J ; 5I i_raU^yr^ 

yaJ!y>l>y iS-a^lya. ^ytiujyL! a£ i. j'la. jy) <5jlyy 

U li j'y- <k=Jy- a a»a^ (jj'jal ^IZa^aai) iLi ay^y 

a-i xa'al jljaa* t’j a jf ^ aoala ljUo=>» (_ayl lJ 3U 
<)aoU. Jyyy^, »a/ ii^ l> JjyajTj g,^) a ^y^a 

l^J i»&Ji ^J jLwJfclj iaj^ 1 **y ^y V) y] y l **^ aa-Lw X^yfe y^3 fj £yA. 
lAuijla \^sjj^° ya AJ&y y Jyj ^JU. U ^jy] 

aUta ^aj sal a jy^ya ]; i— tij^ a aja'ayy ^1 ay 

^UJUo jCu . J dJLy Is^L) _j) y a^a 1-yy i__ ykj Is*" 

JUilLwlj ya jl a« kr*“ ^yyLo sa^ 1^ y-ly jjl y 

t g =>-ly ; a xa^ ^Uo=^ 1^ ^a->aj sa-ialy 

A-=a a k a u^as^yJb51j ls*“ sa^°T t-Jk; ^Ls>- i«_^>)Lu y ai 

«ala jjk^ala oy- ^a'ya 1; y*5 t_^,U_j ta-yty^- sya 

*ixla^ I; e ;'^. Laya> xU aa^' 5 j 

i } £ j cLi 

yh y j J)y!a jyalJ ajy; ^Wl_ji- ‘-X'ay ay 

a^ sifl ja j) a ^ai ^^a^Lw jJJi# ^a <— 



( ft ) 

, alAsl^l d V.*uZT. *d*T ;i > JJly f^'-J «-j*.w'I£v*» 

<xvla£ L' vjj^iS ejU-* ^ *^»i, cJ^ ) 

^ol <>i lj y=>~ _j Utu.^ c^^-' 1; y^- _; V J ; 

jjjy S^t-’ l^JL' A-«JJ Aj Ai A-OjUs jjl j.'— J AXjI VJ iiAX^.1wV>l 

i --^i c j\s axL* y j** } o^ M, ^ A i j~i 
olj J y W’ * L£~*xy, );«:»-=- I’y- „• ^yV' <, °v v ^ 

■t Ibjs. , i,<«j a^-JL* i u ' •'-=-' i : 1 »J- V £- |, ~ > 

-/ V^TV-z - > > w * 

<Ul< L=. : l 


<ul 


o-*-— * j ^.c- U>J_* r-’j ' ^ J '*j j - j 




i_< J UiL-lj JJ^.axz 5,j ^X<y 

, ,l=- < :~’u , e^~>' *AJl i — ->lrr’ 0*-^ '.^’a-** l_C 

O j\ j s * y ^ 

v jW / *'Ul *1y& i,jJ> ^Lc j^S\ . i_s^-*^‘ d~»Xi. *y$ »__Cxa_ 

^ ti ^w<t^x>c ^Ualwj iX< 1 t 

AjJj ^jUal^ cXAA=ri r 1 Aa.Jo.S \j Aj.Ij iy$ t ^ijo. 


ru0.l=r-' <Lvji.U h ^y.'y Cy> yjL’ iy$ i_*’*^ ). :_.U) 
(jbj£ ^ j jyi Jw I AjL=wL« (_c^iL>z^s. Irr’I. <X< I 

O-a-'t^ y Oi2jU« j] iXx.' c; l^r' < 'L,| tS 

.lyJol A-Xaj tSjj JSL« » 3 *S u_ aJ Liyy ^ ti 1 ^ 
)y^~~ ^ lV<I ^.li.kX> 'SiXX \J*)J 

l <?' ' y' {^~~ Sii|^ jii Jy 1 j (iyj 

(3 > ^ j 1 u'^“ ,e ''**'^ i^y*i Si^^jl _jl 

A-L^e L\2 j) 


i AlJ* l^J 


O** it^AC ^jjS"0 J 1 


*4 iU oUu-jtXjjb JU ^ i;d) 



L)jXJ 0^=>- y d^-^lw \ J*} ^1 

^5 ^5 j-imJ £~OJ}J] &J lj L L ^auJ^ C^'I LjU^i ui &£ Jj| Siko ,j^>. 

C^-' lj 0»-=- i^i*k .3 tiM^* Il i r ^ ) -3^ (ir 2 ^ 0 v^T-^ 

OjJidJjJii j XdJJ &~^1 \j^uSJ~s ^JcjJi uJaj 20-'-"-’ ^ j JjU.’ 
5ft Ijd o=^ I; ^>'1 U»J=3 ^ tUiU; (jijyj 

C — tS £y/Cj$ 0^V*~' 1 ^ ^jliiLw 

* >fc " 1 *^ IM \r ^ 

tXuJtsi jyi ^ j £‘j ,jKSj£ k_X^sr ) %djj\ £«-£- jjlX*u«JJA /i&jjCwJ 
^•^olx Sij’o^ ^ Oj!o^ O' _j-'’-5 _j (_)..-£ '_wx jUsM K Or*- 1 -' 0 
0 *OrXu-! ^UlxjO iijw' o^.’iXfljJ!) 

^jOil ( Oj}J -J ^0-i» jIaaw 

■■ tx-j O-w^ Vls^. ^O-aw 'fiOjyu ^! 0^-— a - 

Ui^.^'olAiT C^y^y l^ylj jiXXvjj 'J'f‘y > 

OUu.* ^ £*0 J ; 1 ai 

fjjj ^ u-^-^ <uj^. *0*5 Usa. 

^dllu.^ O-:0 f JI^ ; OJJ5 <5^. Jx. <t-y: (jit J;-t 

|Jj>^ <?i ^j r U^c t^Xw^ y^' At y ^ 

1 yl tMOxI 0*^ v 0 ^ -tu ^ 

JL-Ufl JUS; Jlo^ 

K t^ilj» iS o^-j <- tX^o^j-* ^_5- ’-u/lo 

Jljs isi/b uJoo ^ OJjUisE-' 0_-=» i_fU- J J&=- ; ur— Jic jb 
J3;d ^ jy.i- OXwi^-O yj'Ju/jcXJJti yUJO U-^wt {i ^jJli»«JaS CJ J 

uj'/y ^r'Jij ^ o - '^' 1 — ^ dot- ^ u!// 

(jViij) ^ILul V-Xuj, Ojo ^- 1 Jz )^ 3 }J {^^yOy-s^ iSrS'lc 

^yjjyaLc CJ l / Jf5o'j, ^ _jJJj C ;'^I sOjr^ ^ 

G 2 



( l c * ) 

it-Oj )U ' — 'l -■ ! -X--~ 

- - j y 7 ^ 

,. - . L ' uli<i vl, X V»S .1 _ 1 .U . C^OnJJ -J C..~ Ju'V 

tej-} J} V U - l y ^ 'O U £.✓ ' J l_~ 

, ,.£^ » iX'L, ' wXC .jUz - " 5 1 . ,_OiJaJ iivAi»U« tXu 

U>=r^-' lxL ; S^< ^j \ J-v? ,j yjU ^p^'l ‘-'V' 


cJV c/-‘ 


JiUw.; .1 ii^l<'^.».’ l3.nl *1 KS^-* -* ; 

■O.L’ L-~'il^ l< ,J,J,*Jye ('wV.'i .l'xU^.iiO, < — - ’ ~~ •’-$ “-i— . vjl 


^Vy’ ^r';’ t -^' J i_s'^ v_r' u/ = 0 ^' 7 ’ o 7 x ‘ li -”° 

( J l 'j=r r ^“lj |jrJ^! /Aw K-^ lS £ j ,_/■■ ^, • ^.'j-lyc 

,jUV-t_LJ lS J -,' 1 JU^.l “ 

X ••^xX ' 0 I - — 1 * f — \, - A . ' 1 _ ' >■ ^ 'o r'~ r *&' — < I 

J i_J s -' ,v r so % 

s 1 ; uTJi;?* Jv-lJ-J;; 1,1 l V' 


JsrH s’; JW;; dV 1,1 V e 

fcli. J.l 1 ^ 4_V XA w i' wV ^“^ I « ** * J {+} *£ 


4 iL*J (AjwUM . r lV 1 1 A * *i • uj ^ X* J- 1 « ^ ,5 i_V-‘ *-AA/ J 0 *} 

[ - / O ■* » Vw5 - x' 

<xS •>-' xiJ-i iV.v^ , tS ^ii'l i_— L :j 

.SI J lV-’Uj ^.jye -0x^7 . \L-j] r <] I Ur t ,1 1 . - 'x- jl r^'x-Uo-.l .' 

J } - ^ C- u r - > y y ' y °y ' 

(j^cUal ^ iS.*lS 0 \^x*^> } 

, r 'jJl LyJy , ]**. . *-''tX!> O . )U*j| /-ulx.VS ,'jtLvS ! _ljl.< JV.J 
CT- w v > pv y 1 ^ ^ s s " \ 

i J *■*“ u 1 'u^C. v ^ >j U»_S> v. 1 

;I i_ ^y*J 9 cUkj) ; L* \j 

i — >V^ ij ^U^Lai tS t , *^ xci.uj i I ■ if.rr tS v ^-C. 1 ) 


-1 , ^. . J.j (.\-''»-iA/> 


U Uxu^UyO U> ^yJO u:w>Jy< ixi^ ^1 i\X\Ay3 ^^5 

l ^ a 9 l - 5 '^=-y , <i |_S 7 J ' c)^ ^tjUxx^ajyO _j| ^J~'j\ ^ 

iy~S (j^biw iS fS 

^!xJO ^.}\j*ol ^51c A^jyo tS ^lyO C “ - ll. ' ^y) 

i_yjU=>. iSyxfc ^1 iSi LL^s6 j 1 JjjSji j*\.<j J;| UJt 

( y ^ t»ly^ L_ 3 }y^-J d ^ 5^-1 C^M-Xi )OJJ JJIl-J^.U 



(n ) 

(SjU* ]jj£* j djU idfi.U .^^1 l ' J x> uXl* 

^tii ) yds ^Xsc{j j^- t| ^XcUjw cLLjjIj i£sbjlr = / ' 5 jLd y ^| 

iS C^y) l - r ~ iy &S (JJciXsUu) 

^jLicrM ,_f\<jM> j t\cj j AsleLa^L.' o^uArr^l <_sjo$ 

jx*\ ti ^r’' J -> iJ)!^ ^ (__cd^l > t£ IlJjj 

cJjlVjJj) luJ^sy (_s|;^iJ^ j! lSjA* •V^/ 3 

^ ^ ^'^y ! cM J ^ 

^i 5 <^ t ^ Le^*u a^uS ( — 

yj^jj) UA^-oUil t^jUa )i JJJS Jjfc! <*i cXUuj J 0aj=^° 

X<AJI<L1W<1 \j L^-^Jls-m <^£jwLe lsl/^~ J <A>LsJ {*£*! V T U ’ 

l ^ , aj tty** £y^J d ^jjy x-^L^sr 1 ^ 

<A>) jS? A\sc)j§ JluO JUu ^yO fS jlL^ ^jJ) 


^AyOjSJyO ^} t iJr^'o^X/*] J J-WjH^r 3 ^ cU^ J (Jyjy 

<jjL».j tX»U ^jLLojjlVaa t— ^U/ o^ )j ' j) jX=^ j ^y° 0 /°<A 2 >- 

ujj/J <jl laslj ) <d‘j^ JUS ; \ ^jLiJl^el) jy>] ^sl^ve 

e JyJLc I ; jJLisXa. i_XLo ^jUwJlU J^js ^ 0 

£• 

i-isc LsjI 


^^Lvo ^;tyj,j ,jy cA^o JU gtf, _/jJ 

<-2J^I } ^‘A'l <— ‘V* flrf 1 (i£=^ dUf ^ **>/ ii^v“ 

LsLAjju ^ 1 Jj*o£-> ^ j j\ * j ^ C * ^ |^° L1A~3 ^ L laA. 2 

iSxz*. sSjsjcj^ ^jUaLu tS 4jl>^ j\yJu\ j] jKyj 

i fls 1 x<A)L< it Ai &XuS tS $j j <a£ <i . 

1 — > < — i^Jo 1 ^1 oj^_j ^'tWa^o ^y^jLio iJj) 
iXe^. ^ ^ <A>ii^ ^ j) iJj-^Lu ^ efiy^ 

yJtXuJb^j^ (JjK j ^ jLfJ itii.'^U<e ^Itwa^o 
{yy£.j 6j£yi tezJtj JC) U^cL«w (jLuU_j <jy^° 


G 





fS ^1 y-Ixx ^ 

ji^\ l^XLx^I^ j^fS jy ^1 ^IkudJ^. ^dfl^'j 

i --oL^r-' ».-d^*j 1 t ^Jl ^ • j\ l)-»2ju \ i+yMt ^.'J. l^-c'j 

L^l;^ -5 C '* t V’-> c'^ r^ H ; 

^jJoLu/^ ^ ^J ow) ]^^| AJjf^ ^1 »-*" *~' »A<I J 

AJjT Aj tj 1«3 ijr^-b J*' vflj li '~ ) *v‘ JtJ 

I^U/o ^J*JJ , ^.Xi l-V J AO! 1 J-O c^;; ;,i i_Tj 


JU^,I ^Xxyc J,V-, ,_//-* '-'^'° 

,X< 1 ^ | ti^vOJ i^jLc^o £ ly Uj'J j tiA*-” ^jX^SSsm/ AjIyST’" l .** — __ 1 »J ! 
_J i-*Jj jjb. J tUJb ^.bjj tJ^eJ ^<laS .y: ^.y: ^klyo 

^jy&J istVXuy ^-^yeolj ^ 'X] t ■• « ^ ^il^l 

C~^k_> JaiAzr' 0 (^jo c^"»i ^ iV,l iXxfc L_xU Jly^. 

J 1 **^ *- 14 ^ t g -> j L_ ^ikuo liJt ^ ^ ^1 l_^Lo-o 

jLLS t — Cu ! aS liyLjtVJAj^ti jjl 

J^y,! ^dJlyb _y«]_j <ily |»1L| ^bdj v_Cm i^yl jy. Kjy* 
%yXu>j ^1 i_f^U.;wj | ^ylii ^ &jJ j-to- vyyXd AiiUyov. 
yjl^l ^ydJIyta jXso) j u— JU j^ i_XU (‘uosJI ajtvJ 

^i\£x> j4Jvl tVeyuy ScXn/ ^jX f^.yXsO \_Syjj 

1 i yy < i '-J'^l **v'.jl^ jl/ ) ^ 

^ ■ * M > * V j ^jXXJ ^jy-i a=t ) Ix^. <j,jjl^Uu 

^UaL, AJ,W° ; JjJjUj ^ j^ko) (OLuo ^ j\ 
SJjj <<i JJok, ^;_j^-kj L ,;^l^ ; /<> ; oO^k. >1 i5 / '_> ik - 



( rv ) 

Jjt JyA^ >t| 3 jj'-J J 

t_iUj! ^jl , fOsj ^ ksJ^x* jjjVxjIiVj HiUjUu j 

C»- w» «3y ^l^ys* «jty« ai ikJy ,}L*j 

^(Vo U?y> tMiii- ^,UI>! a 6^j£> (jiaUHi tl ^S^ tix, ^jUaiu, ^ua5 
LT^ tUi=/0 cJ^fi <y iiys^ 5 e.Ux ^U-U ,y cr;)yU 
t s^ t J*c aX*u-u^> t *c^l 

^_Ld yU> t _0 xUj itj, yy (yaJJ y^S vjyojy^,) 

^oJ sli^yL: ^ <j 1 j {IjJ, )jj 1 

,\i7 ...^i w <5 jWjLuj ^ y^u iSjujS^c yicji sj^Juu i alj, 

^.tVo ^<3 ^yiX* » 8 y 0 $jy ^yJ t£ pjX3 J_jl 

(iysr* 1 # ^ * di-y * tSsi£ j\ 

•iy 3 ^ &> f^ w e^|V * (i^^-V^V 3 ^^Ci/ 

^jou^. ^tXf| >X.C ^dil ^Hc AJUumO Kvo) jjUul) 

J*y X9 tXj^uS J jAJ j£ud ^ jj\yO>- t ^jUiLua 

^SjUkXu/^ ti«j AJwUJ J ; 5I U— j i^A-> 1^ 

.jliuy ^j}ys? jXu,} ]j ^Jlyly «aJ 1 &1sJ> 

^ail^Hc ejy=^?“ j<3 \ jjy c j'^y y^ -0 Jy-* 

<*-*" )yy* )& ./ty c~*j£c *. ^1 d»j 

jKi y^l ^yc»- ^dJKya j t—CLo u_xy- y 'tj ai UJI uj jj^ <c i_ 5 ' t ^l 
^jJl dj'y uJvU ^jyuj ^iry! ^ tJ^s^ 0 t>J I *Xc tV*l (Ji«j 
ti/ xy: i-jj-ki XJyT ly) }; j! «3y ^Uaa . Jd cUs^ 5 
ut^ ly, ^UaLujio-j '-^i j y y / 3 *^i tiJ ‘3/ J 

o-vultj ajy>. jjj tXijy ^ 1 U 

* U 3 - 0 - Ajly *y (.^aiaLuj 



( M ) 

; 

Ji)ji cf;yu ^jJI C_BJ- t-:y jZ ; l -^ 

jyo WI^O s^ J.]^-' ‘Hr*-’ (*^' 

AjL=>.l*u jZZ*^ 0 ]j t-XLo u T AjU-uv*^. ^ Ci/i*-’ ^ .J << - A -“' <JH 

&Xju ] j j] jy*-> iJj-C lAxfc ^1 c>*t‘- u ^ ) I_c i 

d TU aS i^’jh tv' 

jiSj t C\ ^*0. ^j) j»U« ^yiA*l ^,-' ti-u^tUs £jjj±\±i*jc 

f ULu^ ^ ^aJI . ^'1 C--’^ eALL- 

>jJ] Jib <_JX<> oi c^*j tu' 1 !^ <*-U tul . jlo «w-=>- I— Cj 
cy- > ■■' '*- ✓ 

KxLul AS l_!^~*>-1 i ^^(Aj .) Kj 1 

t»" di^y r UI ’' J d^- ^ ff J ^ }l : 

^jr - ; *i&J (yy* y y dV^ ' — ^y- b '=’* ■ L H 

Ay/ 1 »_jL ZsOjZZ*^ u UaL-l. Oy*. J-U J'v=r* v __ s -^*- 1 J 

^ t\AJkJ^ plxa» ^ ^ 1 lV-m* i_ 

i Q- l-m ( CLc /w I a * u <ft ^v. « ^.V • KkC^.% 

< — jL OLAjjjjAj LSy i—^Ar^ SlAi sli^lj^tiJ^I Joo^y-uSk 

(XX aJL^ ax^ ; ' t ,- Q 

1^ ^Lut^k. a L ui ^ j ui^xlaLuo ?,i!^ ^Zj I tX*. 1 ^Lu^y iiut^y J 1 ) cL'W: 

iStiA (*i^ : L^~Aa*->_} (i.'j^'ii <■ y>2L> t - ^ar 1 - 1 

djU.*u^*k. J ^Xt^Xmi j £M-J AJou jJ_ji'l i_ CxU.ak. pAflJt J I "^ U^-V 
*—3^*" l_5lL< tiki ^^J(X< ^olak <Xr- " ' "° l . ^ --k. ^ I ** -i ^-* 

bib'H ^ y ‘~^y ^ ^t ^jji 

V_5-'1j ) {J XxX Ul AXu( <\£ J(5 t^^- 

k- 5 - 0 I; d^y^ j Jij-c ^yy ^ dyiixz, j (XXu,_j ^y: 

^-1 CU»; ejH^° (^y^ u^Ja5 _j ^| jl^c cUy 
^y^tUL^ d UH*j kycj tixj ijyjjAaky 



|*b iS cJj) lAjj] * <^.y t_JjLcj£ yijfc &=y° 

<jy y> jyz ur’yb *yo jUj tizjJ, ujisr® sij J\ 

vhj !j* jh * *»J «■ ^.^auXi <5-) oy <X I b ^ (J—bJ ^ 
u^MuJr’ «— £b «jy j<JXI _j S^LaJl &jJb yyyj) yy 


1 Q.y 0 \) ^ i i J .i n j ^ lUu) | i * J .U* 

t-A^^ d'^y «wly 4 *«y f&WiS fW^ 

cJJ^Lu^j ^ydy) y e;byy ^ikuOjA ^ 

Lr'iy nr* t -^ c ^ u e / <-^'-“ ,tU “' y ulrT'l y XJbr ^ 3 y 

ii->lxijj~> Uy^o ^ &J d^jJa^T ^y-S Ov*u) l_SJUJ) |^Jls*°y 

e/yr^^ y u’-'V y f^y 1 ' v ^ ^v 


ury« .Jy yb< vj^- X y yy y y^y 

u^y-y ‘^ sr< ’‘iy «i «]/ ^ y ‘** s ' < y 

i C^yu* <A* 3 r'° ^y t J~c y) t_^~*u) ^jXjlCujj ^y*s /0 ^UaLuycb^o 

Sf.jJy«S]y ^ y ^ bl ^ b-b 1 jjUaL^ b 

t_Jj-y i_ryy y&ly) ^UaLAy t_r^jb c^y-X u^uo yl 

ii^ y ydJI y-k.* tVi ^bi>« j»^b ^ybr y Jl*s^° 

yaJlwJaSy y^ y^'jy C—I«^;y yb^ ^ ^bc y 
ys -*”* 1 ^UaLu ^bub _j ,j|ybvc^l ^ y) XiAJyyyuj L^-^* h j ) j 
j^uu y y yy^ jjtX <5jy_j<jj jy.* y-iSjI ^ ^y ^yy^" 

y-^lyy yo/luX* ^/;;y ybsuy J;'^ 

i_$y y xbv^j^j ijbcJo Jbs^l u_£Uj tS yy^ 





lt v fS 


( rr ) 

) ,_.U ^ J 

» ,_mU£ ti^arr’ I*j! a^alr»x<l A.ls-*-uo j 




a— <**-' ui^^er' ^aJIuA^ 

0 iW|ai jd yjj\ d.o d/ j\»- ; 

# tjj| fSs& jl o^j J i—raai* 


^ydJI t — ^ j (■— C L< ui_‘ a ! -- 

«»Jo a^U} ^1 0 li< u^v^“ er^aifl ,5 

^ a j a.« 3 . **•■!»■ J ■-'j—v s , 


_Cl< ' 


J/^’ oHr 




r** 


K; ;d d’d* 


i_^jJaU J d*j ^ d^r* ^y l y~'* 

jyj <u^u j a4 JL*/ i_^cji ir.*a^ c-y> ^1 ,J ^1 

J d-VJjlj &SmS i C K ,1 j 

k^j a^ JiI)L< 0 UtLw< ,.!,=-' 



( rr ) 

J'J j i3y>- \^m6$jM Auy .jt (Jjy>-I li^. dxii ^o 

)j jl j (3^ u^yj y _>! i **^ jfc^- ^ 

1 V 

d?^ ^ dy ^y- 4 ^^ ,5 *$^ j 6 } *ir u ^J^ly 

tXlb ^yj^> iiliJ l j)^®! 1; jl tU^ j*y!yl ^ i3j^-«^-) i. •* ^ikLu 
* j! urW 1 t;/ «^ ^di| ;lb ^J! t^&j jl jju 

d^y c^j«s d^ ^ e/ oH d 4 ^ ^ 

i-uv j6 6 m ^Ulol ci^lUx j) £fjl ^Uaiby ^jj 

izs6s> 6y ^6j^ L £jL^u*i». j y^j,! J {y*^~ 

<5jUk «uiik. ^JUu^Sw ^ i_i"<3i»-l &Xwj6 j 6^ ^ ^felupU jJ^*“ yb£ 

* \J 1 mZ 6 $j 6 


xISoIj j 6 j j) 6 *j ls f* us *- ^ (^f ^^ e ^j 6 !} uuw 

;jji j J& ^ ?j> tM ^ 

6yL. ^y «-XLo jy ^ilyL* ^ J,i by J -i6\l*s? } 

^ \ d^"^ ^ n^« y yaJI 

d|^«3 ^j-^1 <~- J^U“ j| v_^As J ii^ (_yLsr^ u * >J y> 

(_ 3 «\^o - JbUkMiAA- j ^yxu&~w j d^ 4 ' ) j6 6 m SJmS U^jkXck. 

• JUv l , ~* — oJb vhL*> 

*ci|; {£ ) &>-> jyuvA.^jjfU y d^° ^iaJly) ^dl) oV 
k_S^SmJ 3 6j> {dzc ^5^=*- d!/^ ) L2y/ j6j ^Lijb 
^Jy>- j d-X-Iwl y>. ^bto] 1 cblib j i^UlSj ^buj) J\ 

l^yiaJly! jJl u'y ^UaL/ ,yi. j6^y> ^6 ! I ii,Uc ^UsIau 

-u 

c^-i».UA« wfJJUJl^)^ t yy jy>- _j o]/* ji> 



( ft ) 






fji* ^ Jj' ^Aij\ J-^' 

'r^ 

^UaL, ^J tS JyC xW'j t-T'^ cA**^ L^ J-* 

d VkL« ^ Jl <*S;y» Li 


I; _jl 


^ > 


_T*J, 


Z*'~ 

ii-uv 


izijd* ) J-i ^LL*^ ^ { -^'S a 'i V >' iZ~zrj \J^ U )^ X \ 

^Lu ^Lxhl l _5^XC) ^Ay' ^Xu-A- ^jl ^ lJ»J *— y' L. 

ujJW 0 ,ib J; £ L Vx* 3 ^ ^ijd sU-* / '~~ ] ) c^jjl * j*"* b 


&xA \iSj aS 5i b tl~> ,d 

s J ' * J 


S^O l-J»^- Uy^ Li-~‘ A, l5 t C V 


* ^ o/ 

Li^*"«J j»^ (_y-’ (j/i**- 0 - 

jl*,i \_c~u 


^j) <!Lu O tVj c^j 1U0 


r->^ l^ 


,»u 


^ bu t_>1«J;» 

^Jjauo. j i_^*usr J »Xj JjJJ •mj \ziyi~ t ^' aJ ' — ‘ 1 j*“ y-> 

k j um£ Li^ 11 ^ >d ) ^ii cJ^-btjfJ ; Li^-t ’ 

Jb* e^o£> ) tXxj jjU-' ^Ioj, y o Jb* ^ Li-^X* K jl 

tli <jl^l jXJ ^.t.4l»a. XiiJ \j yjUoltX)^ l3 lX*2X tXi> JyZ^^ 

di^ 1 '^J Ujf- ^ [J^y _> 

t— -ji _} Jj(jl,S ^.lto J [ AMll iXlJbb I \_}Jy£tJySt. ]; j' 

^Uilui^X^J | d^ulla >■'■• ^Kii ^>Xi| &y 
j^° d^d y Lj^Xi. JI u-aUs t (jju* dS i_Tj.j,c 

OmW ^-u»j v ^Mc». tiXJU*X> }j (L&Jb . JjJbb 

lUXvj )j*> (S {J^w\ lj )j laic jjy*S j^ljJjAC 



( n ) 

^Ic jii U dJilj isywox ^Ua 

* j*& <yJi cVt-U-a*- iSJ^kLai Irr 5 ! iS ^ y>c l~>. d " ‘ n /C isjj 

jytM jX*\ ^Ji~nS J^j ^ tVXy-^jl cj^-yyl jL± j>& 

A&l^l Jju jjjJ Jjy A=*l* a dJ^wu 1 _ .jU. o*J 

J^iii (/£■ Jy-« jj JjI yt o (J ylj 

1 “.^ J l «»^ £>-1 l3j1 y> (_f jtXI j^oly> 

Jjltu) d yU* o-y 

o-»^ l *^JiL=». ivLIy, j Al=yo Sii^l 

\^S s J a )^ * -yjj\^ ^ J^ 3 cAi^^ 

t Jjjlso ^jjJls* j& y 1 U jLuJLUj ^UsLu l “^jJaJLi cXjX J\ aS 

jdj^JJiL£ ^ jj. la . ig i Xs^yvo t <a ^ ^y j^Ju ^ i fyto“ yjluj jgJi> 
AajIj ^lyj) Jy» yj t y )^ Aa^ 5 ^1 _j JjLJjuLwy ^ylx/o 
yuj l) sjS^yc j£ j «iy> ^yc ijy- ujljlyax* e>j| ; 

O - ^ 1 Sti-i ^Jyly t c w }- ) tLuJ 1 y*g yA- 

(/ys /0 A>!jj*w=v. v_jlk. ! ) l__3^ol) J iiXihc^ iXyli 

(^fiy oU C^O C-;Sy ^ Jy^ j' JgjJ jyJj j\A ) 
i_fy 1^1,1 sd/ <— wy y;_j«J j «y uWyJ y cUA j 

^j^yijy ^ Jjjl t- “^ ) JJL& Axli jyLiy^,) a£ ti*y° A*X# t 
e^cUs! ^ Jjy> AjJJL'I IuLo y? ^ g fl-g _j yyj^Lj tXo-s-l Sy> 

■ --^Lo y>.5] ^Sjj jLoyJ tdJyJ , ,-aJ V— -=>-^ ( j'-y 
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jiJLawc ^j^kUl ^«Uw jd cyCj 3 u^iy ^- 3 l ~/^J 
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c J-* o' j L ^' <2 
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tAj.3Liti£j « sT J I'jrf- ^y^j 3 ^ £*&> jyj 

<_vi <^j-ko sJjL-s ^Ly) Ll-^o^^o I_sy |ylku 

«jjJuJ*£ ,U t)J(Ay.iuj ^ Ui l u ' is^ly I 

t>Xy; (^5^13 (jUaLu CJJ^c Ij^y l_XU yjJja- j 

tiP^I U r ^ J-T^ (*^ c ^ b 

j* LS_^o tXW- £j£ t y-£yo ^yxj ^yUJL!) y 

^XJjmjJ l^J y L) t ^.rr^l ^ &J> C-^vy Ur 5 ! 1 j t ^ — ^>-Uo fcj->ly 

(JJ \y* t_fljt> dy^- ^Jd <*^T <O^A-' {fjr* y 

b y j\j cSS*y ykLu |,Uaj ^1 ^y*- LT^uOJ ^jlkU 

, <y ^y^D-Xso «Jj i ^ oLgy 1 tVoJ <dlij y aJHj 

1;^JU- t-XLo j.lxj| tiyuj j\jt. XJ Jcr’ jl ^ 

‘4^' 5 fiy* Ufj; Ly% J&y* LJ'iiy^- ty£> i_ry£*Jt< 

i (3 -— ' Ij I y j*»k} y L I £ f£ ^1 yX^S* ^3 

ixz-^XJ y tiyS ^ yxiiyjG ^yl~k- jJjjL) hy) y~U«.J ^lkJ.a< ^Llyy 

iUu< <*£y ?_5 y \y£ y&U^U ^(TvXXJ^I ,3y tyy^l 
^^xCu v_r|; y y 1 vjV* i <3 yb' 0 LT^kL" ^ t3y_jl 

<^>.liji cXoJb ( _T/^J ^kU Jy 

t 3-^ WJ y &*x>\xx j v ^Xu*J ^oJLo ^kyy 

oy k sstf^XtiJ <Cy^l L g Xx*u l__Cj 

«3y ^1 _y^J *?/^ 0 ^Lr* k ^L, cS-k.^l 

t y .u>S ^,3 iJ^.Lu j cXitXvu ^yu-< y ^ j^xa yC^J 

i— £yl ^ d*yj »y^y>. ^,3 <*•*!> _j,3 yj 

^UaU ^Uo_j Liy/ y^) cuy Ay)_j dyj xff y^L 

<S^.L>j xtykj jLuxxs o ^jlj ^ l 33■'^ , ^UaUv ^IXuy 

0 UaU oA ^UUj j* y ; y) <s^Uj j cUl j^y 




(„L (J-^y (jUaLuJ jjly*,! 

TSli J ^ } *— L-J^y^l j*^y~ ^ Qal w 

i^sj ly tiJ<xi J-cux ,<x> tytdtXf (_jJ jy jyUu) jlf,jj t£ 

cUiayj jdJ J$-10 dy° lW^ \s>ij> I^JJ AAyj y IftlaJ JJ 

jjljr ^ «iy; y 1 v ^*-6=*. <*£ v_^»b 

Oyy ly lar 0 ! Jyw> ^ys* _j v^-jjj ^ lSjjI^ ^ULo LsrS2| 

tiJtVj!; ^/-ylyu y j iiJt>y ( yLu J dyy <~_£oy U 

Cy/ u>- ^ yj'ob jly. } Jij&i. 1; y^l ^Uy 

ciJtiAi ys^ 5 v ’^y" _jKy t _j j]yu jlA, t y<axi j 

<Aj) Ojtici- ^ji}^ liyjj jy® ^|y &*“ y tXWb &S 

jyA> t ylax. j cAj^ jiJ y ,yo ^ tixs lj ^UaLw 

Jyi. ^Jy! _j ujlsr®! i^-yo ^ iAajKo^ ( _i' t AXfc jOoy 
tU-A/o ^Ual» JL>- ^yUJj) j c^y y^ ^y- 

iAc*- ^vuc^ . f ^ ^JKj %y> ^ tXuj 

■ ■ — 1 » ** 

^)jy ^ ^UaLu ,Vj| yLa^tj ^UaUu y ^jly« jjy 

J\ _J <2,5 ScuIKj I; yii, yy ^ ja i jUx« v__5jLax> <A-ajO 

^>(i V> tiJ^Vy ^OaJLuo i c*\ 1 ciltAv<] y «jjy^ ijltA*»< v. h*a ly*- 

■ " 1 m \* 

yi*. iiJO-t (J^aL^s ^UaJL 1 ^x 1 )^ y< y >lyt> j’y- <Aa*. 
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